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Introduction 



This report examines the role played by the Peace Corps education 
sector in developing countries* An overall review has been necessitated 
by several factors. In recent years, Peace Corps education programs in 
scores of countries have been passing through a period of close scrutiny. 
In the main, this has been an effort to bring the education programs under 
the discipline of the Basic Human Needs doctrine mandated for all U.S. 
development assistance by Congress. Now a clear picture is needed of how 
much reshaping of the education sector has actually taken place. In ad- 
dition, there has been a spirited debate about a range of policy issues 
related to redefining the activities and goals of Peace Corps volunteers 
in the education systems of developing countries. Ministers of Education 
in several countries, some Peace Corps country directors, and senior staff 
in the Africa Region of the agency have called for clarification of agency 
policy, and reconsideration of some aspects of that policy. 

Other factors gave impetus to a sector study. Neither inside nor 
outside evaluators have ever looked systematically at the worldwide in- 
volvement of the Peace Corps in education. Kany prior evaluation studies, 
some prepared as far back as 1962, have examined all Peace Corps programs 
or a particular sector or activity within individual countries. Some of 
these are excellent pieces of work, but none have traced the history of 
Peace Corps education assistance in specific countries, and none have 
pulled information about education programs together into a broader pic- 
ture of sector activities in a region or worldwide. In an effort to de- 
fine an agency-wide policy for the education sector, a review was under- 
taken in 1979 .by an agency team, but this position paper reflected a 
particular policy perspective and did not provide an empirical descrip- 
tion of how the education sector actually operates.* A straightforward 
demographic overview of the sector has been needed for some time, along 
with an historical and analytical look at what has been the largest con- 
centration of Peace Corps activity since the agency's inception in 1961. 

Recent reports by the World Bank and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development suggest the discovery of powerful relacionships between formal 
education and several key variables in development.** Ju5;t as many of- 
ficials were concluding that education investments have been overempha- 
sized for the past 20 years, these reports, have cheated fresh interest 
among development assistance decision makers in the education field. In- 
cluding those in the Peace Corps. Questions regarding the distribution 



*Knowledge/Skills Project Review Team (John Somraer, chairman), ••Knowl- 
edge/Skills Projects and Programming," Memorandum to Peace Corps Country 
Directors, July 23, 1979. 

**World Bank, World Development Report, 1980 and Education Sector 
Policy Paper > 1980; U.S. A.I.D., ••Investments in Education in Develop- 
ing Countries: The Role for A.I.D.,** (Draft) May 7, 1980. 



. of Peace Corps volunteers among various sectors » and shifts in program-* 
ming emphasis within the education sector, suddenly take on a new urgency, 
especially when the demand for education volunteers is still high. 

A numbers factor should also be readily admitted as part of the 
call for a sector review. The Peace Corps has steadily declined in size 
since the mid-19608. This has partially reflected an emphasis on quality 
over quantity since 1967, when the agency peaked in terms of total volun- 
teers overseas. But the decline in qualified volunteers to fill program 
demand has recently become so sharp as to threaten the viability of the 
organization. Peace Corps management is faced with difficult decisions 
about the appropriate mix of programming sectors in particular countries 
or regions and trade-offs in development impact. Whether the decline in 
volunteers is partially explained by a phasing-out of certain education pro- 
grams without a corresponding capacity to implement other types of pro«» 
grams effectively is a critical issue. 



Working Procedure 

The work on which this report is based was conducted over a period 
of three months. It has been a large assignment conducted in a short 
period of time, with roughly the following strategy of documentation and 
analysis. First, the complete range of education programs in 47 countries 
has been documented as accurately as possible on a country-by-country and 
program-by-program basis. The findings have been aggregated on a world- 
wide and regional basis. The goal was to pin down exactly at what levels 
of education and in what types of programs Peace Corps volunteers are serv- 
ing today in the education systems of developing countries. 

Trends in the placement of education volunteers — formation of new 
programs, expansion of certain areas, and decline or phasing-out In other 
areas — have been examined for the 1978-1980 period, along with near-terra 
projections. Once the weight of existing programs and trends is empiri- 
cally determined, alternative programming directions and policy choices 
can be more reasonably discussed/. Potential or additional demand for 
education volunteers beyond current levels has also been examined. 

Another level of analysis conducted for this report has involved 
identification of the policy issues related to the education sector that 
are being debated within the agency. This has been pursued through a re- 
view of pgency programming documents and policy statements, through Inter- 
views with Peace Corps officials and discussions within key units of the 
agency, through an examination of decision-making procedures for programming, 
and finally through observation of a limited number of education programs 
and Interviews with officials in several countries overseas. There is an 
atmosphere of conceptual guidance for education programming that is ex- 
ceedingly important. Along with realities of demand for and supply of 
Peace Corpc volunteers, policy concepts and the assumptions behind them 
determine the shape and quality of the education sector over Intervals of 
at least several years. 

It is particularly important to explore policy issues because 
feelings about the development significance of various education acti- 
vities can and often do reach a passionate intensity* Much of this, in- 
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tensity it derived specifically from conflicting interpretations of the 
Peace Corps mission in the context of the Basic Human Needs mandate, but 
it also comes from positions on a long-standing ousstion: What are Peace 
Corps education programs contributing to economic and human development 
overseas? Are volunteers teaching English in Thailand and Togo carrying 
out the Peace Corps mission or are they wasting valuable resources? 
Should the Peace Corps continue placing a large number of volunteers in 
secondary education, and if so, teaching what subjects under what circum- 
stances? Do the education systems in developing nations directly serve 
the social and economic needs of these countries, and indirectly help to 
meet the needs of the larger national populations? Or are many educa- 
tion, volunteers reaching only an elite segment of the population who, 
rather than being prepared to help realize the potential for produc- 
tivity in developing nations, are going through paces passed down from 
the colonial era? 

These are complex considerations, *>nfortunately given to ready 
generalizations and judgments by strong-willed and committed people. 
Ideally, disputes about these and other education sector issues, once 
clearly defined, could be tasolved with solid evidence. But causal re- 
lationships between Peace Corps programs— even where rare measurable 
results are available— ar.d patterns of community or national develop- 
ment are immensely difficult to establish. Indeed, the development 
process at the micro level is not very well understood as it relates to 
the macro levels of economic and social progress. Peace Corps activities, 
whicu are uniquely people-to-people efforts, are almost always embedded 
at the local level in larger host country activities. The fact is that 
most of the policy issues run not to evidence, or even to differing Inter- 
pretations about whether specific education programs are meeting t^air 
goals, but rather to conflicting premises about the priorities of devel- 
opment in Third World nations and to differing assumptions about the ideal 
role of the Peace Corps. 

What a report such as this can do for policy considerations is to 
clearly define key issues related to the education sector, contrast view- 
points on these issues, assemble what evidence is available, and take some 
thoughtful positions for the purpose of more sharply focusing what is in- 
evitably an ongoing debate. What has been accomplished by the education 
sector over time is relevant here, and additional documentation and re- 
search that will need to be done in the future. 

The relevance of the education sector cannot be determined by 
focusing entirely on agency policy and operations. Peace Corps education 
policies and activities can make good sense only within the context of 
development needs and priorities of host countries, and specifically the 
education systems of these countries as they relate to broad-based economic 
and human development. The report therefore provides a general overview 
of the current condition and progress over the past 20 years of education 
in developing countries. This is an interesting story, and sheds a good 
deal of light on the contexts within which education volunteers have 
worked for two decades, are working today, and may be able to make useful 
contributions tomorrow. 

• In the end, e sector study ought to clarify the choices that are 
available to agency management, from the Peace Corps Director down 
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throujh the Rtgioni and tht fltld tuff. Th« final part of thii rtport 
idtntifiti policy areas whart dacitiont can ba ivada, and of fart raconnan- 
dationa as to daciaions that should ba mada to guida tha activities of tha 
education aactor over at least the next aeveral years. Here some complex 
considerations cone into play beyond the merit o£ various education acti- 
vities and needs overseas* 

What kinds o£ education programs are not only desirable but pos- 
sible, given a limited budget, constrainta in host countries, and con- 
straints on the supply of qualified volunteers, training capability, and 
so on? For example, ataff support can make fche difference between workable 
and failed programs. New progranning trends— in nonformal education, 
primary education, and vocational education—require adjustments in re- 
cruiting and training of volunteers, and in the groundwork necessary 
overseas. And trade-offs must be weighed. One set of education programs 
cannot be expanded without contracting another aet of programs or another 
sector of Peace Corps activity— unless increased funding becoissn available 
and aupply of volunteers expands. Even as policies are formulated to 
guide future programming directions for the education aector, based on 
cogent development rationales and sensitivity to the cross-cultural aims 
and strengths of Peace Corps volunteers, a range of pragmatic matters 
still remain to be solved. 

As a former Peace Corps volunteer (Nigeria, 1961-1963), with sub- 
sequent professional training and experience in the field of education, I 
have welcomed this opportunity to become reacquainted with the Peace Corps 
activities In education in developing countries. Wholehearted cooperation 
has been given by many people In the Peace Corps and several host coun- 
tries. In preparing this report, I have been ably assisted by two members 
of the Office of Planning and Evaluation— Charles Morrison, a former volun- 
teer In Gabon, and Mary Cate, a former volunteer In Sierra Leone— who did 
much of the research and prepared woirklng papers. We hope that the report 
will provide useful Information and Ideas to the Peace Corps as the agency 
enters a third decade of asslstanci to developing countries, and as volun- 
teers continue to work for better understanding between Americans and the 
peoples of Africa, Asia, Oceania, and Utin America. 
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1. Overview of Twenty Years of 
-fiduca t rori-As s is tance 



The Procession of Education Volunteers 

, '^f.J!^*^^^^ ""^^ °^ °°'^P* volunteers was sent overseas 

in 1961 «nc early 1962, President John F. Kennedy defined as their mis- 
sion in Africa, Asia, and Utin America, "to help foreign countries meet 
their urgent needs for skilled loanpower." At the March 1961 press con- 
ference announcing the Executive Order establishing ths Peace Corps, 
Kennedy added that particular emphasis would be placed on volunteers "who 
have skills in teaching, agriculture, /..nd in health." He expressed his 
hope that the Peace Corps "will be a source of satisfaction to Americans, 
and a contribution to world peaci." 

Araoug the first 763 volunteera, 258 or 34 percent went into pro- 
grans of education assistance, setting a pattern of heavy emphasis on 
the education sector of the agency. The percentage of education volun- 
teers among total volunteers in those first groups varied considerably 
. f*?,"""^^"^^*^* ^^^^ percent; North Africa/Near East/Asia/Pacific 
with 33 percent; Utin America with 7 percent— also setting a lastine 
pattern. * 

By 1965, 4,>*62 volunteers were serving in education programs, 
accounting for 53 percent of total volunteers (9,357).* Regional per- 
centages of education voluntetsrs wer« now SO percent for Africa, 61 per- 
cent for NANEAP, and 22 percent for Utin America. The peak years £ov 
number* of education volunteers in Africa w^re 1965 through 1967, with 
oetween 2,324 and 2,468 in service. For NANEAP the peak years were 1966 
through 1969, with numbers ranging between 2,152 and 2,580. The peak for 
Latin America was 1968 with 926 education volunteers. Tables 1 and 2 show 
the overall totals for education volunteers worldwide and by region fro-n 
1961 through 1980. 

After 1969, the total number of voluntceirs overseas began to drop 
precipitously, with education volunteers following the same trend, but 
the education sector percentage remained over or near 50 percent until 
1971 through 1973, when the percentage dropped in consecutive years to 
44 percent, 39 percent, and 38 percent. The sector percentage rose to 
around 50 percent again from 1974 through 1976, and then began declining 
to the present level of 40 percent in 1980. 



♦Different 'methods of calculating totals are used. These figures 
are based on an average of quarterly numbers of volunteers overseas, 
trainees not included. 
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Table !• Worldwide totals for all PGVs, education PCVs, and 
percentage education PCVs, 1961-1980* 



Year Total ed. PCVs Total PCVs Percentage ed. PCVs 



1961 


258 


736 


34% 


1962 


1,539 


2,151 


717. 


1963 


2,840 


4,751 


607. 


1964 


3,827 


7,004 


547. 


1965 


4,962 


9,357 


537. 


1966 


5,571 


11,032 


507. 


1967 


5,758 


12,183 


47% 


1968 


5,320 


10,797 


497. 


1969 


4,731 


9,348 


517. 


1970 


3,579 


7,559 


47% 


1971 


2,962 


6,681 


44% 


1972 


2,470 


6,291 


39% 


1973 


2,384 


6,260 


38% 


1974 


3,247 


6,454 


50% 


1975 


3,444 


6,652 


52% 


1976 


2,981 


5,828 


51% 


1977 


2,286 


5,591 


41% 


1978 


2,416 


5,350 


45% 


1979 


2,416 


5,279 


46% 


1980 


1,992 


4,894 


40% 



Source: 1961-1974 numbers are yearly averages from Peace Corps Statisti- 
cal Summaries; 1974-1977 numbers are fiscal year averages from 
the same source; 1978-1980 numbers are from Peace Corps desk 
of f icers. 



Quietly and steadily, over a period now approaching twenty years, 
a procession of 31,475 Peace Corps volunteers have participated in one of 
the great revolutionary forces of the 20th Century: the more general 
diffusion of education to the masses of children and youth in the develop- 
ing countries. This amounts to a contribution of 62,951 work years. If 
we assumt that 70 percent of education volunteers have been classroom 
teachers reaching 100 students a year, clearly a conservative estimate, 
then Peace Corps teachers have taught 4,721,400 students. What has been 
done is cUarly remarkable for its sheer size, for its timeliness in 
helping to extend the coverage and improve the quality of nascent school 
systems, and for the early focus on the develcpment of human resources* 



Volunteers have taught in health, agriculture, and other prog(rams 
not idantified as part of the education sector. A total of 97,2^0 volun- 
teers have been sworn in for Peace Corps service, indicating tha/t the 
total number of education volunteers may be higher. 
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Table 2. Regional totals for all PC7s, education PCVs, and 
percentage education PCVs, 1961-1980. 



AFRICA NANEAP LATIN AMERICA 



Year 


Ed. 


Total 


% 


Ed. 


Total 


'L 


Ed. 


Total 




1961 


116 


237 


49 


134 


403 


33 


8 


123 




1962 


633 


771 


82 


796 


961 


83 


110 


555 


20 


1963 


1388 


1676 


82 


1196 


1532 


78 


256 


1543 


17 


1964 


1889 


2325 


81 


1358 


2113 


64 


580 


2566 




1965 


2468 


3074 


80 


1760 


2886 


61 


734 


3397 




1966 


2664 


3334 


80 


2152 


4083 


53 


755 


3615 


_1 


1967 


2324 


3316 


70 


2563 


4773 


54 


871 


4094 


21 


1968 


1814 


2759 


66 


2580 


4441 


58 


926 


3597 


26 


1969 


1680 


2545 


66 


2412 


3931 


61 


637 


2872 


22 


1970 


1260 


2148 


58 


1676 


2884 


58 


643 


2527 


25 


1971 


1072 


2092 


51 


1434 


2562 


55 


456 


2027 


22 


1972 


869 


2110 


41 


1271 


2400 


52 


330 


1781 


18 


1973 


836 


2024 


41 


1133 


2188 


51 


415 


2048 


20 


1974 


1152 


2092 


55 


1373 


2250 


61 


722 


2112 


34 


1975 


1379 


2326 


57 


1392 


2279 


61 


673 


2047 


32 


1976 


1315 


2148 


61 


1218 


2123 


57 


448 


1557 


28 


1977 


-1180 


?.008 


58 


766 


1888 


40 


340 


1695 


20 


1978 


871. 


1602 


54 


1037 


2030 


51 


508 


1718 


29 


1979 


1221 


1996 


61 


775 


1792 


43 


420 


1491 


28 


1980 


1096 


1976 


55 


531 


1510 


35 


365 


1408 


26 



Source: Same as Table 1. 



V?hy Education ? 

Numbers of volunteers are only the quantitative outline of a more 
complex story. Education volunteers have worked in teacher training, in 
curriculum development, on changes in the aims and methods of education, 
on creating school libraries, and in a wide variety of other activities, 
including the web of personal relationships that is the heart of the 
Peace Corps approach. Each country where large numbers o' education vol- 
unteers have served over a period of years amounts to a separate story. 
None of these stories have been systematically researched and told. A 
1976 evaluation report on Peace Corps operations in Ghana touches upon 
one dimension of the effort in that country: 

Since 1961, Peace Corps/Ghana has been able to steadily 
fill the cajority of the country's substantial shortfall 
in teaching positions in secondary education and teacher 
training. Without this assistance from Peace Corps it 
is doubtful whether Ghana wpuld have been able to expand 
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its school system and to Implement Its policy of 
guaranteed free education for all qualified Ghanaians 
up to the secondary education level without adding 
considerable strain to its national budget.* 

The report; goes on to detail aspects of the impact: (1) Peace Corps 
, saves the Ministry of Education a substantial amount of money in teach- 
ers* salaries, indirect costs, and developmental costs ($600,000 per 
year); (2) Peace Corps volunteers .teach in bush schools avoided by 
Ghanaian teachers, permitting the school system to expand in rural areas; 
and (3) Peace Corps places volunteers in v{:eacher«-t raining positions, 
which has a multiplier effect on the number: cf teachers graduated* 

In the Philippines, 1,922 education volunteers cotupleted two years 
of service between 1963 and 1970« The majority served in elementary 
schools in collaboration with Filipino teachers to introduce modern 
methods of teaching mathematics, science, and English. Studies indicate 
that new curriculum guides for elementary aath, science, and reading were 
developed and became widely diffused in the ^rchool system* . In*-service 
training programs for Filipino teachers were widely instituted. Similar 
results were achieved in secondary education. Surveys of host country 
teachers and principals report a large and positive impact from these 
education programs, extending beyond technical assistance to the Peace 
Corps goals of enhanced cross*-cultural understanding between Filipinos 
and Asuericans. Program goals were largely achieved by 1970, permitting 
shifts in programming to other areas* 

The examples of Ghana and the Philippines go aTong way in explain- 
ing the dominance of the education sector in Peace Corps programming* 
Many of the countries that turned to the Peace Corps for assistance in 
the 1960s were Just emerging from a long period of colonial domination* 
The educational needs of' the populations of these countries were vast, 
and matched by a profound d^^termination of leaders and common citizens 
alike to begin to meet, thes^i needs on a large scale* The ideal of mass 
education~first imj^lemented in America and still not fully accepted in 
Europe — swept across the Third World with astonishing speed* Rapid de- 
velopment of education systems was viewed at national levels as a.pre-- 
condition for sustaining political and economic independence* At the 
level of individuals, schooling was viewed as the rite of passage into 
the^modern world* The expansion of school systems that followed the surge 
of independent nations in the 1960s, and the changes that developing 
nations have wished to institute in the character of education, are dis- 
cussed at greater length in a later part of this report* It is these 
ambitions that explain in considerable part the large demand upon the 
education sector of the Peace Corps* The different condition of school- 
ing in Latin America, where nations have been independent for some time, 
also explains the relatively smaller involvement there* 

On the supply side, a high percentage of applicants to the Peace 
Corps were recent graduates of liberal arts college with little prac- 



*N. Boyle, R* Blohm, and C* Heifer, "Peace Corps/Ghana Country 
Program Evaluation,'' June 1976* 
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tical experience beyond their own advanced schooling. Peace Corps pro- 
grararocrs thought that many would be able to serve most effectively in 
the structured education assignments. Both host countries and the Pcac 
Corps quickly found that the education programs were among the most ef- 
fective in the early Peace Corps repertoire. Education programs gave 
stability to the overall Peace Corps because education development <5f- 
forts in host countries were underway with strong support, and because 
recruitment and training of volunteers for these programs were relatively 
easier. These factors also added to Jthe sustained emphasis on education 
programs. 



Scrutinizing the Education Programs 

The size of the education sector among all Peace Corps activities 
did not preclude internal agency arguments about 'the merits of the edu- 
cation programs during the early and middle years of the Peace Corpsi 
From thi start there were intense policy disputes within Sargent Shrlver's 
inner circle of top assistants. One side advocated placement of mote 
volunteers outside the existing government infrastructures of developing 
nations to work on community development tasks among the poorest people. 
The other side saw education as the trigger to other forms of broadly- 
based economic and social development. Shriver, a former Board of Educa- 
tion chairman in Chicago, strongly supported the education progtams during 
his entire period as Peace Corps Director, particularly when some of the 
programs in other sectors turned out to be problematic* 

Numerous overseas evaluation reports from the office directed by 
Charles Peters (now Editor of the Washington Monthly ) were highly critical 
of the education programs from 1961 through 1963. Evaluators found edu- 
cation volunteers often living in neat houses on school compounds, sone- 
times with cooks and stewards, seldom learning local languages, and sel- 
dom having much interaction with villagers. A 1962 report by Dan Chamber- 
lin described the secondary education program in Sierra Leone as a "nice, 
comfortable, dull, basically useful but uninspiring program."** He com- 
pared it unfavorably with the community-development program he had recently 
visited in Colombia. Chamberlin's report contained no observations of 
volunteers or students working in classrooms. It did describe secondary 
projects and conceded that the volunteers were highly praised by Africans. 
Shriver asked for a follow-up study by someone who knew something about 
teaching. David Gelman's December 1962 report characterized the program 
as "beset by the usual difficulties of teaching programs" but "the thing 
the Africans want most." He also observed that "impact on the younger 
generation seems broad and lasting."*** 



*For an account of these early programming debates, see Gerard Rice's 
doctoral dissertation, Kennedy's Children . Chapter 10, University of Glas- 
gow > June 1980. 

* **D. Chamberlin, "Flash Report on Sierra Leone," April 1, 1962. 
***D. Gelman, "Sierra Leone Overseas Evaluation," December 1962. 
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The tone of evaluation reports on education programs changed when 
a group of former education volunteers joined Peters* staff in 1964* 
Robert McGuire's reports on education programs between 1964 and 1966 are 
among the most illuminating in the sector's record. He concluded his 
1964 report on Sierra Leone with the statement that "the 102 teachers 
are for the most part competent and highly regarded by the government 
and by local principals. • .they are doing a good job as judged by Peace 
Corps staff, principals, Government of Sierra Leone of ficials, students, 
and volunteers 

Still, disputes about whether the large number of education volun- 
teers were meeting the agency's ideal goals, or represented the best 
use of Peace Corps volunteers, run through the entire record. Programs 
of volunteers teaching English-— in considerable demand from former French 
colonies— were heavily criticized from some quarters of the agency in 
terms of development in5>act. In the July 1967 issue of Peace Corps Vol- - 
untccr, John. Coyne wrote an article called "In Defense of Teaching." An 
early teaching volunteer in Ethiopia and then on the Peace Corps staff in 
that country, he argued: 

There is. and has always been a segment of the Peace Corps 
that is convinced that teaching volunteers don't contri- 
bute dramatically to the development of a country. . .For 
those volunteers seeking challenge in Africa, there is 
plenty to be found within the classrooms. . .The continual 
striving to enlarge a student's world is the more diffi- 
cult, but most basic of country development ventures. 

These disputes continued into the 1970s, and they have intensified 
again in recent years around interpretations of the Basic Human Needs 
policy. 



Changes in the Sector 

The early emphasis of the education sector was on filling manpower 
shortages in teaching with the goal of expanding access to schooling. 
Volunteers taught at the primary, secondary, teacher training, and uni- 
versity levels across the full range of subject matter. The numerical 
concentration was at the secondary level, which remains true today, and 
in teaching English and the humanities, which is no longer true. 

It is not entirely clear why the number of education volunteers 
dropped so sharply in 1971 through 1973, only to rebound somewhat in 1974 
and 1975, and then begin dropping again to the lowest level in 1980 since 
1962. Part of the answer lies with the overall decline in applicants 
and qualified volunteers, which is associated with changing perceptions 
of the Peace Corps and the Third World in American society. Part of the 
answer lies with the departure of the Peace Corps from large countries, 
such as Nigeria, which hosted some of the largest education programs. 



*R. McGuire, Sierra Leone Evaluation Report, 1964. 
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Shift! in deoMnd it alto a factor, as more national teachers became 
availabla for various subjects in the school curriculum. But decline 
in demand for education volunteers has not been a large factor, as will 
be pointed out in a later part of this report. One of the significant 
factors has been sudden shifts in programming policy within the agency, 
at during the enqphatis on supplying technicians in the early 1970s 
("New Directions") and the emphasis on "Basic Human Needs" since 1977. 

Overall numbers of education volunteers have fallen by close to 
50 percent in the 1970s, even though the sector has generally maintained 
its high proportion of all volunteers (see Tables 1 and 2). From 1970 
to 1980, education volunteers dropped by 68 percent in the NANEAP Region, 
by 43 percent in the Utin America /Caribbean Region, and by 13 percent 
in the Africa Region. Volunteer teaching assignments have heavily shifted 
into instruction in the physical sciences and mathematics, and more into 
teacher training, special education, and diversification of school offer- 
ings in vocational and technical subjects. English teaching has remained 
a fairly large activity where it is taught as a foreign language. In 
general, during the 70s programs have been targeted more carefully to 
support reforms in education systems, and to reach "the poor majority." 
The departure of the Peace Corps from several large countries, and the 
phasing-out of education programs in several others, have permitted a 
strong continuity of education programming in some countries despite the 
reduction in absolute size of the sector. 

In recent years, guided by the Basic Human Needs doctrine, efforts 
have been made to establish programs in nonformal education that reach 
out-of-school and adult segments of populations in rural areas. Volun- 
teer placements within school systems are more closely targeted to new 
or "developing" schools mostly in rural areas, or to teacher-training 
colleges and in-service workshops for "multiplier effects," or when it 
is possible, integrated with host country plans to reform schooling 
through demonstration programs. Some planners inside the agency see non- 
formal education as the central future direction for programming. The 
extent to which this .is desirable or feasible is a central issue facing 
the sector. Timetables established during the mid-1970s for phasing-out 
the more conventional .programs in formal education have proved premature 
from Che point of view of host countries and many Peace Corps country 
directors. Indeed, the very concept of "centralized" policy and planning 
for a sector that operates in an enormous diversity of countries and 
• situations is Itself a major issue. 



Peace Corps "Memory " 

The Peace Corps is notorious for a "short memory." The absence of 
solid longitudinal documentation for education programs in individual 
countries makes an assessment of the sector's contributions to developing 
nations over time extremely difficult. The blame for this is usually 
assigned to the regular two-year turnover of volunteers, who then dis- 
appear back into American society, to a two-and-a-half year turnover of 
country directors and other field staff (with the exception of foreign 
service nationals on staff), and to a five-year limit on agency employ- 
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ment. In actuality, the blame Uti with lack of a lyitem for documenting 
programa, aliening impact, and prei«rving program recordi. Very little 
money ii aiiigned to gathering hard evidence over time on program effecti 
in developing countriei. Program recordi that veiearcheri could uie in 
due time are frequently diicarded in the field. Thii ii particularly 
tragic because the Peace Corps represents a unique level of contact be- 
tween the United States and developing countries. 

Although thin, there are some records to drav upon. Annual Statis- 
tical Summaries provide a fairly reliable record of volunteer numbers by 
sector and country (even these were discontinued in 1977). Country eval- 
uation studies provide an irregular record from 1961 to 1969, when they 
were virtually discontinued until 1976. All together, there are over 250 
evaluation reports in the Peace Corps collection. A third record is pro- 
gramming documents from the 1961 through 1968 period (titled "lOAs"); 
this record picks up again in 1976 with Country Management Plans. 

There are scattered studies undertaken by independent researchers 
to examine the measurable impact of volunteers. Only a handful of 
these exist. One of the best examined the influence of Peace Corps teachers 
on Ethiopian students and found measurable differences on a variety of 
skills and attitudes that could not be explained by other factors.* A 
data-gathering system called the "Volunteer Activity Survey" was begun 
in 1978, providing a useful range of information based on questionnaires 
sent to volunteers. The richest source of raw information about" the 
Peace Corps, program files in the overseas offices of the Peace Corps 
accumulated over 20 years, were destroyed in 1978 by order of an ACTION 
official. Most of the existing records have been gathered in an agency 
library developed by Rita Warpeha, a former volunteer. 

The full sweep and detail of the story of what education volun- 
teers have done in more than 50 countries over 20 years will have to 
await research in the records for each country, but a case study of one 
country provides a look beyond the aggregate numbers. 



*G. D. Bergthold and D. C. McClelland, The Impact of Peace Corns 
Teachers on Student s in Ethiopia . Human Development Foundation, 1968. 
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2. Twenty Years in Sierra Leone 



The First Decade 

Sierra Leone emerged from the era of colonialism as an independent 
republic in April 1961. In the same year, the Government of Sierra 
Leone and UNESCO released "Education and Economic Development in Sierra 
Leone" to guide further development of a rudimentary school system. 

School enrollments had doubled between 1550 and 1960, but still 
only two percent of those between ages 12 and 1? were going to secondary 
school, with 23 percent of those ages six to 1.1 in primary school. The 
national literacy rate was around 5 percent. The leadership of the new 
republic immediately placed the highest priority on expansion of schooling 
and improvements in content and quality. Education was viewed as the 
key domestic source of skilled manpower required for Sierra Leone to main- 
tain its independence and become an economically sufficient unit. How- 
ever, 35 percent of 2,414 primary level teachers lacked the most basic 
credentials. The shortage of sec*ondary level teachers and teacher trainers 
was even more acute. At least one secondary school had been opened in 
each of four Provinces, and there were 13 in the capital city of Freetown, 
but a large portion of secondary teachers and school headmasters were 
expatriates, mostly from Great Britain, and many of the national second- 
ary teachers lacked college degrees. 

It is not surprising that Sierra Leone requested education volun- 
teers wher. President Kennedy announced the Peace Corps as a centerpiece 
of his Administration's new policies for developing countries. The initial 
request was signed jointly by three Ministries. In addition to asking for 
manpower to meet teacher shortages at the secondary level, the request 
stated an interest in "American methods of instruction. . .as contrasted 
to the more formal approaches characteristic of the past, which offer few 
economically useful skills and attitudes." 

The first Peace Corps program in Sierra Leone provided 37 volun- 
teers in early 1962 to be assigned across the country where secondary 
schools were in need of teachers. Sierra Leone teachers were the desig- 
nated counterpart workers. Later in 1962, an additional 55 secondary 
level teachers were provided, along with a program of 34 community action 
volunteers. They were followed by 53 volunteer teachers in 1963 and 69 in 
1964. As of March 1965, 115 PCVs were serving in Sierra. Leone's second- 
ary schools. They taught the full range of subjects required on the exams 
for the General Certificate of Education. The distribution of volunteers 
by major subject of instruction as of March 1965 is shown in Table 3. 

In 1964, with the apparent success of the secondary school pro- 
grams, Ahmadu Wurie, the Minister of Education, and William Comton, 
Principal Education Officer, visited Peace Corps headquarters to bring 
a request for primary education teachers directly to Sargent Shriver. 
The Peace Corps had been initially reluctant to respond to requests in 
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Table 3. Distribution of secondary education volunteers in 
Sierra Leone by major subject of instruction, 1965. 



Subject ^ No. PCVs 



English 24 

Math 16 

History 14 

General science 13 

Geography 8 

Music 8 

Art 5 

Home economics 5 

Chemistry 4 

French 4 

Physical education 4 

Biology 2 

Coomercial studies 2 

Librarians 2 

Physics 1 

Sociology ♦ 1 

Community development 1 

Teacher training 1 



Source: Peace Corps Statistical Summaries 



primary education from African states because of language barriers at 
this level of instruction, and because of what was then viewed as lack of 
suitable housing arrangements for volunteers in the rural villages where 
most primary schools were locatan. Instruction of young children by Amer- 
ican volunteers was also a touchy m/itter with some prominent Africati 
political leaders. 

The compelling needs at the primary level are reflected by data 
from 1968, when the government reported that only roughly 125,000 chil- 
dren out of 500^000 in the age group were enrolled. With 1,000 primary 
schools countrywide, and 68 percent of 3,729 teachers lacking basic quali- 
fications, the goal of rapid progress toward universal primary education 
was obstructed* 



September 1965 saw the initial Peace Corps program in primary edu- 
cation, introduced with 16 volunteers, expanded to a total of 76 by 1967. 
By 1968, volunteers were located in 83 of the 1,000 schools in roles as 
teacher educators. They were providing direct instruction to children in 
English and math, and co-teaching new curriculum units with Sierra Leonean 
counterparts. 

By the mid-1960s, the government and the Peace Corps had outlined 
several major goals governing the programming of education volunteers: 
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(1) "By increasing the quantity and quality of education available at 
all levels, the supp?.y of hucan resources will increase and opportuni- 
ties will improve to make a relevant contribution to nationwide develop- 
ment"; (2) the quality of primary education, enrolling some 25 percent 
of children of school age, must be raised through (a) qualified teachers, 
(b) better facilities, and (c) improved curricula; and (3) the availa- 
bility and quality of secondary education, enrolling less than one- 
fifteenth of the desirable numbers, must be raised to increase the number 
of secondary graduates countryv-ide, their skills, and their attitudes 
toward national needs and sector's of employment. 

Table 4 shows the numbers of volunteers by level of education, and 
annual totals of all volunteers and trainees, for 1962 through 1970. 



Table 


4. 


Education PCVs 
Si.erra Leone, 


, and total PCVs 
1962-1970. 


and 


trainees 


. in 




Category 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Secondary . 
education 


96 


102 


122 


112 


127 


126 


152 


135 


110 


Primary 
education 


0 


0 


0 


16 


33 


78 


76 


64 


43 


Teacher 
training 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


I 


1 


5 


Total PCVs 
& trainees* 


96 


189 


244 


272 


323 


515 


401 


477 


334 



Source: Peace Corps Statistical Summaries 

Note: *Figures for annual totals include volunteers in service and 

trainees; other figures are volunteers in service in Sierra Leone. 



Contributions to Progress in Education 

Sierra Leone made great strides in expanding schooling during the 
1960s and early 1970s. In 1964 alone, secondary enrollment increased by 
17 percent. The Principal Education Officer reported that "if it were 
not for the Peace Corps, a great many of our schools would simply have 
to close their doors." 
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By 1966, there were 12,942 secondary level students enrolled in 
Ol schools, with 665 secondary teachers. Seventeen percent of these 
teachers were Peace Corps volunteers. By 1968, secondary enrollment had 
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expanded to 16,000 students with PCVs now 20 percent of secondary teachers, 
and 45 percent of those with college degrees. Still, 90 percent of the 
national population over 10 years old were illiterate and 85 percent were 
living in rural ar€as on subsistence agriculture* The government pressed 
ahead with goals of 1,600 secon?*nry teachers by 1972 and enrollment of 
250,000 students. Percentage progress in school enrollments at the pri- 
mary and secondary levels is shown in Table 5* 



Table 5* Sierra Leone enrollments in primary and secondary educa- 
tion by year and percentage* 



Level Year and Percentage 





1960 


1977 


1979 


Primary 


237. 


37 


39 


Secondary 


2 


11 


16 



Source: 1960 and 1977 percentages from World Bank; 1979 percentage 
f * )TJ Government of Sierra Leone • 



Peace Corps volunteers have been closely associated with the expan- 
sion of schooling in Sierra Leone, particularly at the secondary level, 
thereby contributing to the national increase in literacy, in supply of 
Sierra Leonean teachers for the primary and secondary levels, and educated 
manpower in general. 

Qualitative evidence of impact is more difficult to come by. The 
evaluation report by Gelman in 1962 provides some. He reported that many 
volunteers were having a strong impact on their individual settings, 
citing as examples a volunteer in the Chief dom of Jimmie Bagbo who had 
created a 1,000 book library with 110 student members checking out 130-170 
books per week, and other volunteers who were revising school history and 
geography curricula with Africa as the focal point of study. Gelman also 
reported that some education volunteers were "settling very early into a 
pattern of complaint which forecloses the experience," having conflicts 
with headmasters, and "congregating and consorting." Almost all educa- 
tion volunteers at that time complained that no one was helping them with 
what they were doing as teachers. 

Gelman quoted a volunteer who had concluded, "we're filling vacan- 
cies, that's all, and I don't think we've changed much." By contrast, 
another volunteer, in speaking about his students, said: 

Many oC these kids have to work, they're penniless and hungry, 
they stay up half the night studying by candlelight, or they 
work in a bakery half the night, they cook and iron clothes 
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at hosne or in a shop* When you weigh all that they^rs 
against, and the fact that they still manage to put 
in a day at school, it's amazing they show the enthus- 
iasm they do* 

Beyond statistics on volunteer numbers and school enrollments, 
there are few easy generalizations about the impact of volunteer teachers* 
A great deal depends upon the eye of the beholder and assumptions about 
the mission of volunteers* Geiman's report concluded: 

If the rewards of teachiin^i are not immediately appar- 
ent, if the volunteers and ,some of the principals 
question the usefulness and Impottance of English 
instruction, if most of our volunteers are not pro- 
fessional or highly qualified teachers, we may still 
reap a long range harvest from the teaching projects*** 
their impact on the younger generation seems broad 
and lasting. ••teaching is the thing Africans want most 
...we are, in one way or another, a success in Sierra 
Leone • 

The most interesting piece of evidence on impact comes from a 1968 
study by an independent researcher for the Program in African Studies at 
Syracuse University. Raymond Lewis examined the impact over several 
years of some 400 Peace Corps teachers on nhe 1968 class of 5th and 6th 
form students (upper secondary level) •* He and his African research 
assistants gathered interview and test data on 90 percent of the student 
population (1,689 students) at these levels. They reached students at 
38 of the 45 secondax*y schools offering higher form instruction. 

The Lewis study divided the students into one group with high ex- 
posure to Peace Corps teachers between 1964 and 1968 and a second group 
with little or no exposure^ The objective of the stud> was to determine 
whether there were significant differences on a variety of skills and 
attitudes between the two groups that could not be explained by other 
influences (using factor analysis procedures) • 

Lewis reports finding a measurable impact of Peace Corps teachers 
on the rate at which their students passed subjects for the General 
Certificate of Education, on awareness of current events, on social trust, 
and on several attitudes. He also found that students with high expos- 
ure to Peace Corps teachers, when compared to the group with little ex- 
posure, were more frequently from rural areas » from lower- income families, 
and the first in their families to attend school* Lewis concluded th«t 
education volunteers were supporting the expansion of supper secondary 
education into newer, more rural, and less prestigious schools, and help- 
ing to keep student achievement in those schools as high or higher than 
in the older, urban, and more prestigious schools. 




^•R* J* Lewis, "A Social-Psychological Study of the Impact of Peace 
Corps Volunteer Teachers on Secondary School Students in Sierra Leone," 
Syracuse University, July 1968* 
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The Second Decade 

The record of education programs in Sierra Leone becomes obscure 
during the period of the 1970s when the Peace Corps was integrated with'^^n 
ACTION, No evaluations were conducted, anri progranreing documentation was 
discontinued until 1977. Records in the Freetown offices of the Peace 
Corps were destroyed in 1978 by ACTION directive. What is clear is the 
fact that the total number of volunteers in all sectors plunged from 
477 in 1969 to 252 in 1971 and 156 in 1972, then returned to a level of 
around 200 per year until 1977 when they dropped to 125, 

Over the years, volunteers have served in a variety of programs 
in Sierra Leone; primary and secondary education, teacher training, 
curriculum development, education planning, preschool education, conwunity 
action, rural development, agricultural extension, heilth, and food pro- 
duction. Education has always been the single largest area of prograimning. 
Only the secondary school programs have been continuous. .Table 6 shows 
the numbers of volunteers by level of education, and annual totals of 
volunteers and trainees, for 1971 through 1980. 

Peace Corps volunteers continue to work in Sierra Leone today. 
There were 182 in service in 1980, with close to 100 in education pro- 
grams. Forty-three volunteers are working in primary education. Thirty- 
one are conducting in-service workshops for teachers in a variety of sub- 
jects with the goal of upgrading the skills of the estimated 60 percent 
of primary teachers who are "professionally untrained and academically 
unqualified." Five volunteers are working with primary teachers on the 
development of an agriculture curriculum, and two are working on health 



Table 


6. 


Education PCVs and 


total 


PCVs in Sierra Leone, 1971- 






1980. 






Category 


1971 


1972 1973 1974 


1975 


1976 1977 1978 19V9 1980 


Secondary 










educetlon 


60 


52 -* 




96** 86 80 


Primary 










education 


23 


15 - - 




28 20 41 


Teacher 










training 


5 


30 - - 




- - ~ _ 5 


Total 










PCVs 


252 


156 171 183 


262 


190 125 232 179 182 



Source: Poace Corps Statistical Sunwaries. 

Note: *Sector assignments not shown in Sunwaries for 1973-1977. 
**Figures for 1978-1980 from desk officers. 
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curriculum* Five volunteers teach in primary teacher training colleges. 
The government estimates that at least 75 percent of enrolled primary 
students are receiving an inadequate education in terms of study habitSi 
preparation i.or secondary school, and relevance to basic human needs 
and employment opportunities* The Peace Corps program is one of the major 
resources available for dealing with these problems, which result in part 
from rapid expansion of enroUmi^nts. 

Forty-nine volunteers are teaching math, science, or vocational 
subjects in secondary schools. Of the 60,000 enrolled secondary stu- 
dents, 51,000 are in schools in r4':.al areas where there is a shortage 
of teachers for these subjects. The two secondary teacher training col- 
leges are unable to produce enough teachers to keep up with the expanding 
school system. The Peace Corps country director will no longer accept 
requests for teachers of English, history, geography, economics, music 
or art. Placing volunteer teachers in these areas is discouraged by 
sector programming guidelines and Sierra Leoneans are available for 
teaching some of these subjects. Secondary education volunteers are 
no longer placed in Freetown or Provincial capitals. 

Four volunteers teach in special education: two with deaf students, 
one with physically handicapped children, and one with mentally retarded • 
children. The staff is exploring programming possibilities in nonformal 
education and adult literacy programs, but there aris no firm plans since 
the Ministry of Education has not laid sufficient groundwork in these 
areas. 

In 1980, the government requested 106 volunteer teachers but the 
Peace Corps was able to supply only 37* 

The 1979 Volunteer Activity Survey suggests some answers to ques- 
tions often asked about education volunteers in Sierra Leone and else- 
where. Of the teaching volunteers who responded from Sierra Leone, 72 
percent said their work was "very useful to development Ninety-five 
percent said additional Peace Corps volunteers were needed in their pro- 
grams. A large majority were very positive about host country people 
and lived in towns of 10,000 people or less* However, only 45 percent 
thought that thei'^ work would continue once the Peace Corps is no longer 
involved (the average for all volunteers in the Africa Region is 68 per- 
cent). Education volunteers were also asked which socioeconomic segments 
of Sierra Leonean society their work primarily benefitted. Only 15 
percent said this was the top 20 percent; 37 percent said the bottom 40 
percent; and 30 percent said all segments equally.* 



The Long View 

Max Bailor is headmaster of Albert Academy in Freetown, one of the oldest 



*The response rate to the VAS from Sierra Leone volunteers was belon 
60 percent, so results may be skewed. 
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and fin««t ■«cond*ry ichooli in Sierra Leone. A roan who once turned 
down a cablntt pott at Minigttr of Education, Bailor is considered by 
many to b« the most distinguished educator in the country. Ha has 
b«tn associatea with the ?eace Corps since 1962, when volunteers were 
placed at hit school, and more recently as project roanager of the train- 
ing programs for education volunteers. Volunteers are rio longer assigned 
to Albert Academy, though Bailor says he would like soroe, because the 
Acaderoy has an adequate supply of national teachers. 

Bailor was recently asked if it was tiroe for the Peace Corps ro 
get out of education in Sierra Leone. Sroiling at the iroplications of 
this question. Bailor eased forward in his chair crnd said that Sfatra 
Leone still needs the Peace Corps. From the beginning the Veace Corps 
teachers have beon a force for developroent and change, he said, and they 
still are. "We don't have enough math and science teachers, since the 
colleges only produce 20 graduates a year in these fields. We are still 
expanding enrol Iroents and we don't have enough teachers of commercial, 
vocational, and other subjects." In fact, he added, at the last annual 
meeting of secondary school principals we discussed declaring the teach- 
ing of English a scarce skill to try to" convince the Peace Corps to eivc 
us some English teachers. 

"I know that some volunteers feel that they are not achieving 
anything and become frustrated," Bailor said, "but that is because they 
are young and have a short view, and because education is an industry 
without immediate effects. They have achieved plenty in the years they 
have been coming here, and we need more of them. We would like a mix 
of teachers with more experience, and more volunteers who come two or 
three years after they have graduated from college. We would like a 
little less informality, but they are important to what we are trying 
to do in education, they are not forced on principals, and they do not 
displace qualified Sierra Leonean teachers." Bailor especially praised 
the teaching volunteers for the ease with which they mix with Sierra 
Leoneans, and for the many community projects they have initiated. 

Francis Seilenga and Sadu Turay, both Sierra Leoneans who are 
Associate Peace Corps Directors for education programs, say that Peace 
Corps teachers have had a large influence on educational practicss in the 
country over the years~on teaching methods, attitudes toward learning, 
and curriculum-in addition to the instruction they have provided to in- 
dividual students. ' k 

Ironically, the American Peace Corps staff and the volunteers now 
in the country know almost nothing about the history of the Peace Corps 

ivll^ir"?"' ^?Q^n"'!"?" °' ^^'^"S" the school 

j.ystera since 1960; it is the nationals who have the long view of Peace 
Corps teachers and their impact. Seilenga speaks with a quiet passion 
about the significance of an educated populace for the building of a 
social order he will not live to see. He has devoted a large portion 
of his career to nurturing the contributions of Peace Corps teachers 
to the development of education in Sierra Leone. 



^n.„-./y!^^?i^\*''"!"" °^ ^"P^-^ certainly not the same thing as 
impact itself, but when what evidence there is of the years of Peace 
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Corps involvement in education in Sierra Leone is sifted, it seems that 
a great deal has been contributed to the progress of the school system 
and to many thousands of students. Not the least of the accomplishments 
is the esteem that has accrued to the Peace Corps, and the knowledge that 
volunteers carry home with them* 

Equally clear is the fact that despite all that has been accomplished 
ever the last 20 years, Sierra Leone, as a low-income country » has a 
, .3at deal of work left to do in expanding and improving the quality of 
its school" system, and sees a continued role for Peace Corps teachers* 
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Woi'ldwlde Review 



Introduction 

A former Deputy Director of the Peace Corps, Bill Moyers, said in 
1963: ''Programming is the key .programming is to the Peace Corps what 
those 40-foot roots are to the 20--foot willow tree in my back yard.'* 

This is even more true today, as the Peace Corps seeks to make 
effective contributions to development under changing conditions with a 
diminished supply of volunteers. Volunteers are the basic resource and 
raw material. Programming is the use of coherent development strategies 
to direct the talents of volunteers to the areas of human need mutually 
defined by the host countries and the Peace Corps. 

Distribution of volunteer's by types of programs and regions of the 
world is the most basic data abour programming. It reveals where the 
education volunteers are, what their basic assignments are, and changes 
that are taking place in the Peace Corps role in education. This sec- 
tion of the report provides an overview of distribution of education vol- 
unteers worldwide and by programming categories in 1980. It is accom- 
panied by a discussion of regional programming trends since 1978, some 
of the factors underlying these trends, and problems and dilemmas asso- 
ciated with education sector programming. In preparing this section of 
the report, each and every Peace Corps education program was documented 
country-by-country. This was done through reviewing country and regional 
management plans and programming papers, and through interviews with coun- 
try desk officers, regional officials, fozmer volunteers and staff, and 
field staff visiting Washington. A complete description of all education 
programs — organized by country and region — can be found in the Appendices. 



Overview of Distribution 

The great majority of education volunteers in 1980 served within 
the school systems of developing nations, where they worked with enrolled 
students and host country teachers, or in activities related to formal 
education. These placements accounted for 1,847 or 93 percent of the 
total 1,992 education volunteers. Only 145 volunteers, or 7 percent, 
were active in nonformal education programs serving out-of-school popula- 
tions.* Description of education volunteers by region and programming 
category in 1980 is shown in Table 7. Distribution by region and country 
is shown in Table 8. 



*It is important to note that some programs which reach out-of-school 
populations and are essentially nonformal education — for example, exten- 
sion programs in health and agriculture-^are assigned by Peace Corps of- 
ficials to other sectors. Thus 7 percent understates the actual number of 
volunteers reaching these populations in basically educational roles^ 
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Table 7. Distribution of education volunteers by region 
and program category, 1980. 



Progrsm category 



Number of education PCVs 
AFRICA NANEAP LA/C TOTAL % 



Secondary education 898 

Primary education 2 

University education 43 

Special education 16 

Teacher training 80 

Primary 52 

Secondary 28 

Preschool o 

Other 0 

Curriculum development 12 

Vocational education 0 

Nonforraal education 45 

Adult education Q 

Total 1096 



376 
11 
36 
42 
31 

18 
13 
0 
0 

I 
8 
21 
5 

531 



53 
19 
18 
60 
108 

65 
32 
7 
4 

10 
18 
79 
0 

365 



1327 
32 
97 
118 
219 

135 
73 
7 
4 

23 
26 
145 
5 



66% 
2 
5 
6 

11 

7 
4 
0 
0 

I 
I 
7 
0 



1992 100% 



Note: 



Volunteer numbers are as of May 30 for Africa, and September 30 
for LA/C and NANEAP. The sources "are Peace Corps country desk 
officers and Country Project Lists. - The same dates and sources 
apply to other Tables in this section. 



Table 8. Distribution of education volunteers by region and 
country, 1980. 



Region and 

Country No. Ed. PCVs Country No. Ed. PCVs 



AFRICA 



Benin 
Botswana 
Csuieroon 
Central African 

Republic 
Gabon 
The Gambia 
Ghana 

Ivory Coast 
Kenya 



6 


Lesotho 


38 


44 


Liberia 


89 


50 


Malawi 


5 




Mali 


19 


14 


Mauritania 


2 


24 


Niger 


39 


12 


Rwanda 


5 


87 


Senegal 


32 


35 


Seychelles 


1 


168 


Sierra Leone 


110 



ERIC 



31 
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Table $ (contd) 



Region and 

Country Ho* Ed* PCVs Country No* Ed* FCVs 



AFRICA • 

Swaziland 69 Upper Volta 44 

Togo 73 Zaire 130 



NANEAP 








Fiji 


52 


Philippinss 


16 


Korea 


17 


Solomon Islands 


9 


Malaysia 


57 


Thailand 


76 


Micronesia 


30 


Tonga 


59 


Mo'rocco 


99 


Tunisia 


2 


Nepal 


60 


Western Samoa 


65 


Oman 


15 


Yemen 


1 



LA/C 



Belize 25 Eastern Caribbean 39 

Brazil 17 Ecuador 35 

Chile 43 Honduras 69 

Colombia 26 Jamaica 53 

Costa Rica 24 Paraguay 34 



Major Programming Trends 

Several important trends become apparent from a review of all 
* Peace Corps education programs* First, they remain by far the largest 
area of Peace Corps activity* Forty percent of the total 4|S94 volun- 
teers serving worldwide in 1980 were placed in education programs* These 
1,992 volunteers were serving in 47 countries — 55 percent in Africa, 27 
percent in NANEAP, and 18 percent in LA/C* Demand for education volun- 
teers in many countries and programming categories remained higher than 
the Peace Corps could supply* 

Second) a sizeable decline in the education sector has occurred 
since 1978~33 percent* All programming categories have declined ex- 
cept vocational education and nonformal education* Regional decline in 
education volunteers since 1978 was 23 percent in Africa (334 volunteers), 
49 percent in NANEAP (506 volunteers), and 28 percent in LA/C (143 voir- 
unteers)* This amounts to a worldwide reduction in education volunteers 
of 983* Multiple factors account for the decline, operating unevenly 
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across specific countries and program categories. The effects of these 
factors on specific programs and countries can be disentangled only by 
careful analysis, if indeed they can be disentangled at all. Education 
sector decline between 1973 and 1980, compared to total volunteers during 
the same period, is sumiparized in Table 9. 



Table 9. Comparison in decline of total volunteers and 
education volunteers, 1978-1980. 



PCVs 


1978 


1979 


1980 


No. & 7o change 


Total 


6,165 


5,278 


4,894 


-1,271 (-21%) 


Education 
sector 


2,975 


2,356 


1,992 


- 983 (-337.) 



e: Countries in which Peac3 Corps had no volunteers in 1980 ar 
not included in 1978-79 totals (Afghanistan, Bahrain, Chad, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua). 



Third, efforts to adjust education programs according to new policy 
guidelines based on the Basic Human Needs mandate have had various ef- 
fects, some intended and some unintended. More education volunteers have 
been placed in rural areas so they reach poorer segments of the popula- 
tion, while fewer have been placed in settings where they reach "future 
leaders." Education programs have been integrated within host country 
plans for educational reform, with a particular emphasis on placements in 
vocational and nonformal education. Education volunteers have been urged 
to become involved in "secondary projects" outside school compounds, and 
some programs in the NANEAP Regions have been redesigned to "cross-over" 
into other programming sectors. Several categories of education program- 
ming have been de-emphasized. The effects of the new policies have varied 
somewhat by region, and also by program category. The extent to which 
these trends are related to the decline in number of education volunteers 
without a corresponding capacity to expand programming in other areas, is* 
a major consideration for the Peace Corps. So Is the question of the 
extent to which programming trends ir. the education sector have improved 
program quality and impact on development. 



Volunteers -in Secondary Education 

The greatest concentration of education volunteers, by almost seven- 
fold, is in programs of assistance to secondary education. Eighty-one 
percent of all education volunteers in Africa and 71 percent in NANEAP 
work in secondary education programs. Sector distribution is very dif- 
ferent in LA/C, with only 15 percent of education volunteers in secondary 
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•ducation. Regional dlitribution of the 1327 voluntaers by teaching 
assignments Is shown in Table 10. 



Table lOi Distribution of secondary education volunteers by 
region and major subject of instruction, 1980. 



Subject 


Africa 


NANEAP 


LA/C 




Math/Science 


434 


154 


10 




English /TEFL 


278 


157 


2 




Arts /Language 


23 


1 


2 




Vocational/Technical 


163 


52 


36 




Other 


0 


12 


3 




Tdta 1 


898 


376 


53 





Secondary Math and Science Teachers 

Math and science teaching was the largest single programming area 
in the education sector in 1980, with 434 volunteers in these placements 
in Africa, 154 in NANEAP, and 10 in LA/C. They accounted for 30 percent 
of all education volunteers' and 12 percent of all Peace Corps volunteers* 

The size o£\thi5 programming area reflects acute short:iges of 
qualified math antf science teachers in many Africa and NANEAP Region 
countries, a generally low level of student achievement in these sub- 
jects in low-incojne countries, particularly in Africa, and the perceived 
significance of l^nw^^ the physical sciences and mathematics to 

the process of mboerriization and development. 

Demand for Peade Corps math and science teachers is much greater 
than the Peace Corps can presently supply, probably by two-fold. Meeting 
demand is particularly difficult for Erei5^9h-speaking African countries, 
for which the agency must recruit vo^^untefrs with either math/science 
majors or minors, plus a background In French, or those who can quickly 
be trained for sufficient French proficiency to teach effectively with an 
unfamiliar syllabus at the secondary level. 

Despite high demand. Peace Corps volunteers in math/science teaching 
have been sharply reduced since 1978, by 30 percent in Africa (from 622 
to 434), by 30 percent in NANEAP (from 220 to 154), and by 58 percent in 
LA/C (from 24 to 10). This has resulted from several factors; The major 
factor is a shortage of qualified volunteers. The total number of math/ 
science majors among American college graduates is declining, which makes 
recruiting Peace Corps teachers of these subjects that much more difficult. 
At the same time, competition for volunteers qualified to teach these sub- 
jects is high. Because of budget limitations. Peace Corps must cut back 
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volunteers in some areas to supply volunteers in other areas. In several 
NANEAP countries an adequate supply of qualified host country teachers 
has become available. In several other NANEAP countries where there Is 
demand for Peace Corps math/science teachers, active programming has been 
suspended because field staffs have stopped placing volunteers in the 
teaching of academic subjects. 

The Peace Corps is faced with a number of obstacles in responding 
more fully to requests for teaching volunteers in math and the sciences. 
It is in some ways remarkable that the agency has been able to make such 
large contributions in these fields across a wide variety of cultural 
and linguistic conditions, with scarce resources. 

To respond more fully to demand, several options are being dis- 
cussed. One is intensive training of applicants with math or science 
minors, either in French for teaching at the lower secondary level in 
Francophone African countries, or in math/science instruction for teach- 
ing at the higher secondary levels in Anglophone African countries. A 
second option is intensive training for B.A. Generallsts who have high 
math or science aptitude, but many countries are skeptical about accept- 
ing skill-trained volunteers in these subjects. A thi,rd option is find- 
ing new ways of interesting experienced teachers or gradyate/undergraduate 
students with math/science specializations in the Peace Wps and global 
development. 

Distribution of volunteers teaching math and science is shown in 
Table 11. 



Table 11. Distribution of volunteers teaching math and science 
by region and country, 1980. 



Region and 
Country 



No. PCVs 



Region and 
Country 



No. PCVs 



AFRICA 

Botswana 
Cameroon 
Central African 

Republic* 
The Gambia 
Ghana 

Ivory Coast* 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Mall* 

Mauritania* 



12 
35 

2 

4 
53 
7 

101 
19 
34 
9 
2 



LA/C 
Belize 

Eastern Caribbean 
Honduras 



NANEAP 
Fiji 

Malaysia 
Nepal 



6 
1 
3 

Total 10 



35 
38 
38 



ERIC 



35 
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Table 11 (contd) 



Region and. 
Country 



No. PCVs 



Rtgion and 

Country 



No. ?CV^ 



Sierra Leone 
Swaziland 
Togo* 
Zaire* 



54 
29 
38 
35 



Tonga 

Western Samba 



Total 



154 



12 
31 



Total 



434 



*French-speaking African nations 



Secondary English Teachers 

In 1980 » 394 volunteers were teaching English as their primary 
Peace Corps assignment. This is a negligible progranniing area in LA/C» 
with only two volunteers. In NANEAP» 157 volunteers were teaching Eng-- 
lishy accounting for about a third of all education volunteers in the 
region. In Africa » 278 volunteers were teaching English* representing a 
quarter of all education volunteers in the region and 14 percent of total 
volunteers. Eighty-five percent (235) were teaching in French-speaking 
African countries » where they accounted for a large portion of Peace 
Corps presence (half of education volunteers and a quarter of all volun- 
teers). Only 43 were teaching English as a major assignment in English- 
speaking African states. 

In NANEAP» about half of the English-teaching programs are designed 
to combine a TEFL assignment with a second assignment defined as serving 
basic human needs. This is the '*cross-over*' concept leading toward a 
phasing-out of English teaching programs in favor pf programs thought to 
have more development impact. In £act» most of these volunteers are 
spending a majority of their time teaching EnglishV 

Since 1978, TEFL programs at the secondary level in the NANEAP 
Region have undergone a dramatic reduction. The number of volunteers has 
decreased by 260 » or 60 percent » over two years. Dual factors are 
operating on this area of programming. In some countries » decreases are 
primarily attributable to availability of host country teachers (Tunisia, 
Malaysia). In others (Fiji, Morocco, Tonga), the recent decreases are 
due to shifts in Peace Corps programming practices. Country staffs re- 
port that Fiji, Micronesia, Morocco, Nepal and Thailand are requesting 
additional TEFL volunteers because the teaching of English is considered 
an important aspect of government development plans where the Peace Corps 
can be of assistance. 

In Africa, few of the French-speaking countries are self-^suf f icient 
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in terms of secondary English instruction. At the same time, many of 
these cctntrics require English for graduation because of the impor- 
tance of trade with English-speaking countries. Senegal, Ivory Coast, 
Gabon, and Zaire continue to expand school enrollments, and are forced 
to hire large numbers of expatriate teachers to meet English language 
teaching requirements. These countries place a high value on Peace 
Corps English-teaching programs. Volunteers — with English as a native 
language and intensive training in TEFL methodology — have been observed 
to be highly effective teachers. They also represent a savings to edu- 
cation budgets over hiring other expatriates. Finally, the teaching of 
English is seen by African governments as meeting Peace Corps goals, 
since English is viewed as important to development of trade, Pan-African 
goals, and cross-cultural understanding. 

Tliere is also still considerable demand for Peace Corps English 
teachers from some English-speaking African countries, although Peace 
Corps has been reluctant to supply them in recent years. Volunteers with 
other assignments, including some health and agriculture sector volunteers, 
are sometimes enlisted to teach English in secondary schools as a "second- 
ary project." 

In the 1978-1980 period, volunteers in English-teaphing programs 
in Africa decreased by 27 percent, from 383 to 278. In French-speaking 
countries, the drop was from 325 to 225 volunteers. Unlike math/science 
teachers, the problem of meeting demand in this case is not primarily one 
of qualified applicants.* Many applicants or potential applicants to the 
Peace Corps have skills in this area, and this is an area fot which many 
B.A. Generalists can be easily trained. The dilemma for the Peace Corps 
is trade-offs in development impact that mus^. be weighed between TEFL 
programs and other programs. One school of thought in the Peace Corps 
argues that English-teaching programs neither address basic human needs 
nor carry very much development significance. Another school of thought 
argues that most volunteers teaching English make significant contribu- 
tions to host countries and serve the goals of cross-cultural understanding. 

The dilemma is well illustrated by the case of TEFL programming in 
Togo. About 275 Peace Corps volunteers have taught English to Togolese 
students and teachers-in-training since the beginning of Peace Corps col- 
laboration with Togo in the early 1960s. These teachers have worked with 
perhaps 50,000 students over the years, which represents very wide contact 
in a country that had only 22,000 secondary school students at the mid- 
point of Peace Corps assistance in 1970. Even a glance at the record 
shows major contributions. Bob Chessman, a volunteer in the early 70s, 
rewrote the existing textbook of English instruction in terms of relevance 
to Togo culture. The new text was then widely used in Togo and Benin. A 
1977 Peace Corps/Togo Country Evaluation Report indicated that 42 TEFL 
teachers were placed in 38 towns and villages across the country and ex- 
pressed high satisfaction with their assignments. However, this report 



*In a December 1980 survey of Africa Region country directors, 52 
percent indicated that the major constraint on expanded TEFL programming 
is basic human needs programming criteria, 16 percent indicated availa- 
bility of qualified volunteers, and 15 percent indicated an adequate sup- 
ply of host country teachers* 
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recommended that the **present slot**£illing system should not be continued**' 
Several reasons were given* The program had been operating for many 
years, there were no data proving that the program had impact, and the 
Ministry of Education allegedly had not increased its capacity to carry 
out English teaching with Togolese teachers* 

The Togo government viewed the situation very differently* Second- 
ary school enrollments grew by over 500 percent during the years from 
1965 to 1976 (from 13,000 to 81,000 students)* The number of secondary 
school teachers, including Peace Corps volunteers, grew less than half* 
as fast* As primary level enrollments increased by 11 percent a year, 
the government was struggling to expand secondary level enrollments of 
less than 30 percent of the age group* More than 20 percent of the 
national budget was invested in education* English had been made a com- 
pulsory subject at the secondary level due to the importance of trade re- 
lationships with Nigeria to the east and Ghana to the west* And recently, 
92 percent of 220 English teachers recruited from Ghana were found to 
have fake credentials and fired* 

Add to these factors the fact that the contributions of Peace Corps 
English teachers to the country since the 1960s were highly regarded* 
Many in the present government, and a large portion of all educated 
Togolese, have had Peace Corps volunteers as English teachers* Mark 
Dagbovi, the Togolese Associate Peace Corps Director for education pro- 
grams, claims that the Peace Corps has vastly improved the quality of 
English instruction in Togo, and that volunteers will continue to be 
needed in this area for some years as the country attempts to break wit.h 
Trench educational patterns* In response to all these factors. Peace 
Corps has agreed to supply TEFL teachers through at least 1984* 

With high demand for English-teaching volunteers from Africa and 
some countries in NANEAP and limited resources on the Peace Corps end, 
this is an area of programming in which the sometimes conflicting prior- 
ities of host countries and the agency must be carefulT^ weighed* The 
development itnpact of English-teaching programs should be thoroughly 
analyzed* The viability of the **cros3-over** concept in NANEAP programs, 
and its impact o*a the perceived legitimacy of TEFL programs in the eyes 
of both volunteers and host countries, should also be reviewed* In the 
present agency climate of negative commentary about programs of English 
teaching, volunteers in these programs have indicated they feel like 
**second class** citizens* The country distribution of Peace Corps Eng- 
lish teachers in NANEAP and Africa is shown in Table 12* 
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Table 12, Peace Corps English teachers at the secondary level 
in Africa and NANEAP, 1980, 



Region and Region and 

Country No. PCVs Country ijo. PCVs 



AFRICA 



Botswana 12 

Cameroon 14 
Central African 

Republic lo 

Gabon 21 

Ghana 2 

Ivory Coast 21 

Kenya 20 

Liberia 6 

Niger 25 

Senegal 30 

Sierra Leone 3 

Togo 19 

Upper Volta 35 

Zaire 63 



Total 278 



NANEAP 



Morocco 78 

Nepal 19 

Oman 13 

Thailand 37 

" Tonga 3 

Western Samoa 7 



Total 157 



Secondary Vocational and Technical Education 

Vocational education is an area of Peace Corps programming with 
solid demand and modest growth. In 1980, 251 volunteers were teaching 
in these programs. They accounted for 12.5 percent of all education 
volunteers. From 1978 to 1980, volunteers teaching vocational and tech- 
nical subjects at the secondary level in Africa increased by 48 percent, 
from 110 to 163. In NANEAP, they increased marginally from 45 to 52: in 
LA/C they held steady at 37 in 1978 and 36 in 1980. This is an area of 
the education sector where host country development priorities and Basic 
Human Needs policies easily mesh. 

In tlie Latin America/Caribbean Region, demand for Peace Corps edu- 
cation programs haz been low. There is a great deal of poverty in the 
region and Peace Corps host countries have all the characteristics of 
developing countries, but these are mostly middle-income developing coun- 
tries. In general, they have higher standards of living, school enroll- 
ment levels, and literacy rates than countries in Africa and NANEAP. 
There is an adequate supply of teachers in most areas. However, Peace 
Corps teachers in agriculture, mechanic/i, wood-working, welding, carpen- 
try, plumbing and masonry are in considerable demand. Small vocational 
education programs are operating in Belize, Ecuador, Honduras, Jamaica, 
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and the Eastern Caribbean. These programs could be expanded if the 
highly-skilled and experienced volunteers generally requested by the 
host countries could be found in larger numbers, or if skill-trained 
generallsts could be shown to perform effectively after training. 

Many African countries &re placing an increasing emphasis on voca- 
tional and technical education because of the importance of manpower with 
these skills to the expansion of productivity in agriculture and industry. 
The academic curriculum at both the primary and secondary levels has not 
in the past adequately prepared the portion of students who do not enter 
white-collar jobs. Vocational courses and tracks are now being integrated 
into the school curriculum in many African countries, with a resulting 
need for teachers and materials since nationals with the necessary train- 
ing are not yet available in large numbers. 

Further expansion of Peace Corps vocational education programs in 
Africa faces obstacles. Many requests are for ^'scarce skill" volunteers, 
as in LA/C. The problem of qualified volunteers is particularly acute 
for the French-speaking countries. Three-quarters of the 160 vocational 
education volunteers in Africa in 1980 were serving in English-speaking 
countries. 
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Other obstacles to programming are the underdeveloped infrastruc- 
ture and lack of efficient planning for vocational education in many 
African school systems. Schools often lack necessary instructional equip- 
ment, forcing teachers into abstract lectures without hands-on experience 
';r demonstrations; for students. In some cases, headmasters, teachers, 
students, and parents view vocational education as less desirable than 
traditional academic subjects. 

An example of typical proble;tis is a new program in Zaire, where 15 
volunteers were assigned to teach electricity, auto mechanics, and general 
mechanics in far-flung rural technical training schools. They found class- 
rooms without equipment, weak logistical support, and unstable institutional 
arrangements in local communities. Field staff decided to phase-out the 
program, but volunteers used vacation periods to scout for viable postings. 
With the resulting turnaround in volunteer morale v, 10 replacement volun- 
teers have now been requested for Fiscal Yeair 1981. Recruiting and train- 
ing these volunteers will be difficult because of: the French language re- 
quirement and necessary expertise in the subjecLS. If qualified vc^'-'n- 
teers can be found, the program has a futr^rc. A "Practical SchooU ?rogram" 
in Senegal collapsed because students fto^n rural villages did not adequately 
respond to training that would not conclude with an official diplorra, and 
resources promised by the World Bank fell through. On the other hand, 
vocational programs in Togo — where the government fully backs changes in the 
curriculum of traditional schools, where students and structure are in 
place, and where national exams are being modified — have bieen successful. 

Although program expansion will have to be gradual, these programs 
address a clear-cut need in African education, programming is improving 
with experience, and demand for Peace Corps volunteers is likely to be 
strong for the foreseeable future. 

In the NANEAP Region, vocational education is one of only two educa- 
tion programming areas where the number, volunteers has not dropped 
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since 1978» It is clear that country staffs have made vocational education 
a programming priority. Still, the number of volunteers has increased 
only from 49 in 1978 to 52 in 1980. Staffs in Malaysia, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Oman, and the Philippines all report problems with obtaining volunteers 
with the requested skills and experience for technical or agricultural 
education. It has also proved difficult to keep volunteers in existing 
programs for a full tour of service. Highly-skilled vocational education 
teachers, who are often older and with less liberal arts education, are 
said to be less flexible than B.A. Generalists. Many either feel that 
the schools to which they are assigned are not adequately equipped for 
them to do their jobs or they experience problems in adjusting to cross- 
cultural settings. Teaching vocational subjects in local languages in 
Thailand and Malaysia represents an added difficulty. Some countries 
in the region continue to place more value on Peace Corps programs in 
academic education — math/science, TEFL, and so on — than those in vocational 
education. 

The successful vocational education programs in the region have 
placed skill-trained volunteers in projects providing basic, hands-on 
training rather than advanced theoretical training. The Peace Corps is 
able to recruit for these programs, and volunteers seem to find more job 
satisfaction. The obstacle to expanding these programs is the hesitancy 
of some governments in the region to accept skill-trained volunteers. 
Those that have are closely watching the success of Peace Corps training. 



Table 13. Distribution of volunteers in vocational and 

technical education by country and. region, 1980. 



Region and 




Region and 




Country 


No. PCVs 


Country 


No. P( 


AFRICA 




LA/C 




Botswana 


7 


Belize 


2 


The Gambia 


5 


Ecuador 


13 


Ghana 


3 


Honduras 


4 


Ivory Coast 


2 


Jamaica 


4 


Kenya 


14 


Eastern Caribbean 


8 


Lesotho 


4 


Paraguay 


5 


Liberia 


32 




Malawi 


2 


- Total 


36 


Senegal 


2 






Sierra Leone 


28 


NANEAP 




Swaziland 


25 






Togo 


3 


Fiji 


7 


Upper Volta 


8 


Micronesia 


7 


Zaire 


28 ' 


Morocco 


8 






Philippines 


6 




Total 163 


Western Samoa 


5 






Tonga 


17 






Tunisia 


2 






Total 


52 
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Primary Education 

Pew Peace Corps volunteer! have been teaching full-time in primary 
•choolii 70 in 1978, 64 in 1979, and 32 in 1980. The substantial 
decrease has been in the NAHEAP Region, from 51 in 1978 and 53 in 1979 
to 11 in 1980. 

There is an adequate supply of host country teachers in primary 
education in LA/C, and most countries in the region do not want foreign- 
ers teaching, young children. The only siteable program is in Costa Rica, 
where skill-trained volunteers in an on-going and successful program are 
each working with 10 to 15- schools in demonstration gardening. There are 
problems with quality of elementary education in the region, creating 
come demand for the Peace Corps in teacher training. 

In Africa, only two volunteers were teaching primary school students 
in 1980. However, in Swaxiland Peace Corps staff are planning a new pro- 
gram placing math and science teachers ct the primary level. The goal 
will be to see if having math and science instruction provided by special- 
ists will improve learning. Achievement levels in these subjects by pri- 
mary students in many African countries is on the average very low, and 
this is passed on to the secondary level. One result is an eventual 
shortage of math and science majors at the university level, which is 
then passed on as shortages for industry and the work force of teachers. 
African governments will have to undertake major efforts to break this 
cycle, and the ieace Corps may be called upon to play an enlarged role 
at the upper primary levels. In addition to Swaziland, Kenya is consid- 
ering an official request for 40 volunteers in math and science at the 
seventh through ninth grade levels of a restructured primary school system 

In the NANEAP Region, 11 volunteers were teaching in primary school 
classrooms in 1980, in outsr islands or rural villages of Micronesia, 
where they were filling-in for host country teachers who were iv^celving 
additional training. In addition to teaching, the volunteers are design- 
ing and implementing health education curriculum. Primary education is 
not an active programming area in the region. 

The World Bank's recent study. World Development Reports 1980 « 
places strong emphasis on the significance of basic education (at least 
four years) to several variables critically important to the process of 
development: decreased fertility rates, improved child care, improved 
agricultural productivity, responsiveness to change and innovation, and 
sense of national identity. 

' With the fresh emphasis on primary education among development 
assistance experts, and as qualitative education goals for developing 
school systems gain in emphasis alongside quantitative goals, the Peace 
Corps will face choices related to expanding the role of volunteers in 
primary education. Most of the choices will likely be in the fields of 
teacher training or curriculum development. 
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Volunte^gj in Teecher Tgaining 

In 1980, 219 voluntetrs were working in the field of teacher train- 
ing, or 11 percent of total education volunteers* Of these, 135 were 
working in teacher training for primary education: 65 in LA/C, 52 in 
Africa, and 18 in NANEAP* 



The largest program in LA/C is in Paraguay, where 29 volunteers 
are working with in-servico teachers in rural schools to up-grade teaching 
of basic skills. Other programs in the region— in Belize, Eastern Carib- 
bean, Honduras, and Jamaica— variously provide short courses and demon- 
stration lessons in remedial reading, math, and practical subjects such 
as food production and health. 

In Africa, a large program in Sierra Leone provides in-service 
workshops and demonstration projects for primary school teachers in 
math, health, agriculture, general science, and arts and crafts; plus 5 
instructors at teacher training colleges* Another large program in Togo 
has volunteers developing new primary level curriculum in agricultui^e and 
health, and introducing these to teachers through demonstration lessons 
and community projects* This program supports a national education re- 
form plan* Programs of teacher training in health education have recently 
been introduced, or soon will be, in Central African Republic, Liberia, 
and Senegal* 

In NANEAP, teacher training is not an active programming area* The 
Regional Office claims to be unclear about the emphasis teacher training 
programs should receive under current programming guidelines* 

Teacher training for primary education is a potential growth area 
for Peace Corps, if the supply of trained and experienced teachers can 
enlarged, and if existing programs demonstrate their effectiveness* 

Teacher training for secondary education involved 73 volunteers in 
1980: 32 in LA/C, 28 in Africa, and 13 in NANEAP* Programs in the East- 
ern Caribbean (5 volunteers), Honduras (17), and Jamaica (10) had Peace 
Corps teacher trainers providing both pre-service and in-service training 
in a wide variety of subjects—home economics, nutrition. Industrial arts, 
guidance counseling, physical education, special education, and technical 
education* All of these programs are reported to be successful and on- 
going at about the same size* 

In Africa, 28 volunteers in teacher training for secondary education 
were scattered in seven countries* Small numbers were teaching TEFL 
methodology at teacher training colleges in Cameroon, Central African 
Republic, Ivory Coast, and Niger* A contingent of seven in Mali at teacher 
training colleges were teaching English literature, TEFL methodology, lin- 
guistics, translation, and composition* One was training math teachers* 
A contingent of nine in Ghana were training teachers of vocational educa- 
tion for technical centers* 

The 13 secondary level teacher trainers in NANEAP were located in 
Malaysia (1), Morocco (4), Tonga (5), and Western Samoa (3)* Volunteers 
in Tonga are providing TEFL and math/science instruction at teacher train- 
ing colleges, and in-service training in vocational education* The four 
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in Morocco are teaching TEFL at a teacher training college in Rabat. 
The program in Western Samoa is phasing out. 

Very little information is available on the work of these volun- 
teers, since many are in individual placements. Most hrve had more 
experience or training than the average teaching volunteer. Their plai 
ments have high potential for impact on the supply of teachers in the 
countries where they serve. 



University Education 

Peace Corps programs in university education have been sharply 
declining. Volunteer strength has dropped by 53 percent between 1978 
and 1980, from 208 to 97. This trend cuts across all regions, with vol- 
unteers teaching in universities declining from 84 to 43 in Africa, from 
75 to 36 in NANEAP, and from 49 to 18 in LA/C. 

All unversity education programs in LA/C are being phased-out. 
Peace Corps is leaving Brazil entirely. The other programs (Belize, 
Ecuador, Jamaica) are not viewed as meeting education sector guidelines 
under the basic human needs concept. 

In Africa, there is a strong tradition of Peace Corps programs in 
university education. However, universities in some host countries have 
increased capacity to staff faculties with, either nationals or qualified 
Africans from other countries. A large Peace Corps program of medical 
education in Kenya will phase-out in 1981 because the Ministry of Health 
foresees enough qualified Kenyans to fill faculty positions. On the 
other hand, developing universities and departments are still requesting 
volunteers. The English Department at Togo's University of Benin would 
collapse without foreign faculty members (only 4 of 14 in this large 
department are Togolese). Several volunteers with excellent credentials 
teach in this department. At least one of these volunteers—with a grad- 
uate degree in literature, teaching experience, and fluent French—speci- 
fically requested a university and urban post. 

Application of basic human needs critaria to education sector pro- 
gramming in recent years has discouraged university placements for volun- 
teers through emphasis on volunteer placement in rural areas, serving 
poor segments of the population, and teaching non-academic subjects. The 
volunteers at the University of Benin would never have arrived without 
the intervention of the American Ambassador, the Minister of Education, 
and a new country director to halt phasing-out of the program. 

Volunteers qualified for university placement are not abundant 
among applicants, but there will probably be continued selective demand 
for Peace Corps university teachers in Africa, and a small supply of 
talented volunteers who strongly .prefer these assignments. The issue is 
whether the Peace Corps should continue to de-emphasize such assignments 
and relegate them to "special consideration" status~or develop a more 
positive rationale for these programs when volunteers are needed and 
serve Peace Corps goals with distinction. 
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^4,4 /J« NANEAP, the only sizeable university teaching programs are in 
Fiji (10 volunteers), Malaysia (6), and Thailand (15). A program in 
Nepal was phased-out due to political turmoil and low volunteer satis- 
faction. A program in Malaysia is phasing-out as an adequate supply 
of qualified nationals becomes available. Recruiting qualified volun- 
teers and teaching in foreign languages have also been obstacles to pro- 
grafmning. As a result of these problems, combined with programming 
criteria emphasizing rural placements serving the poor, active pro- 
granming in university education in the region has ceased. 

Table 14 shows distribution of volunteers in university teaching 
by region and country in 1980. 



Table 14. Distribution of volunteers in university 
education, 1980. 



Region and Region and 

No. PCVs Country No. PCVs 



AFRICA 



Benin 


6 


Ghana 


1 


Kenya 


15 


Liberia 


I 


Malawi 


4 


Niger 


1 


Rwanda 


4 


Swaziland 


2 


Togo 


2 


Zaire 


7 



Total 43 

LA/C 



Belize 3 



Brazil 7 

Ecuador i 

Jamaica 7 

Total 18 

NANEAP 

Fiji 10 

Malaysia 5 

Nepal I 

Philippines 4 

Thailand 15 

Total 36 



Special Education 



Special education volunteers accounted for six percent of the edu- 
from°?9?r'r volunteer strength dropped by 36 percent 

^IhIm '/ ""iff "^^^ decrease came largely in LA/C, with a 

reduction from 116 volunteer, in 1978 to 60 in 1980. Voluntee^ strength 

frlmirt '"'^'"^ ^^"^ y^^^* decreased 

rroro to lo in Africa* 
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Special education is not yet a very active programming area in 
Africa • Few African governments consider this area of education a 
development priority, though individual education leaders in some coun- 
tries have a strong commitment. The Peace Corps program in Kenya had 10 
volunteers in 1980, and the government plans to expand special education. 
Six volunteers in Sierra Leone work with deaf, mentally retarded, and 
physically handicapped children, and also train counterpart teachers. 
While not a government priority in Sierra Leone, several prominent edu- 
cators hope to expand special education and rely on Peace Corps assis- 
tance. Ghana has requested a consultant to help plan a teacher training 
curriculum as a prelude to requesting a Peace Corps program. 

In NANEAP, special education is one of only two sector programming 
areas that have increased in volunteer strength since 1978. Requests 
come mainly from the middle-income. cpuntries of the region, and often 
call for highly-skilled volunteers. Peace Corps has problems meeting 
these requests, and country staffs in the region are attempting to shift 
programs away from a small number of specialists placed in existing 
institutions in urban areas to skill-trained B.A. Generalists who will 
help identify community needs in special education. If successful, this 
reorientation may expand programming possibilities in the region. 

In LA/C, seven countries host Peace Corps special education pro- 
grains. Sixty volunteers are working with mentally retarded, blind, and 
deaf students, and developing curriculum and teaching materials. Although 
special education volunteers in the region have decreased by 48 percent 
since 1978, they still make up 21 percent of formal education activities. 
Most of the current programs are on-going. 

Overall, special education is a relatively small but solid area 
of education sector programming that has been carefully nurtured. As 
development progresses in low-income countries, special education demand 
is likely to expand. The programs not only serve Peace Corps goals, but 
also provide opportunities for Americans with special training to serve 
in the Peace Corps. The main obstacle to growth will be scarce resources. 

The distribution of special education volunteers by region and 
country is shown in Table 15. 
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Table 15* Distribution of volunteers in special education by 
region and country, 1980* 



Region and 
Country 



No. PCVs 



Region and 
Country 



No. PCVs 



AFRICA 



Kenya 

Sierra Leone 



LA/C 



Total 



10 
6 

16 



Ecuador 
Honduras 



NANEAP 



Total 



21 
4 

60 



Belize 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Eastern Caribbean 



1 

6 

15 
6 
7 



Korea 

Malaysia 

Micronesia 

Morocco 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Western Samoa 



17 
3 
5 
9 
6 
1 



Total 
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Curriculum Development 

Over the first twenty years of the Peace Corps, many volunteers 
have become involved in curriculum development, often as an adjunct to 
their classroom teaching assignments. Much of this work has been un- 
documented, although the agency library is packed with curriculum mater- 
ials developed by volunteers for use across the Third World. 

In 1980, 23 volunteers were working full-time in curriculum devel- 
opment. Since 1978, these assignments have dropped from 17 to 12 in 
Africa, from 28 to 10 in LA/C, and from 6 to 1 in NANEAP, a programming 
decline of 55 percent. 

In LA/C, six volunteers in the Eastern Caribbean were developing 
curricula for remedial reading and applied math; 4 volunteers in Belize 
had assignments in curriculum development as part of an omnibus educa- 
tion program, with numbers projected to expand as volunteers in other 
assignments diminish. In Africa, volunteers in Gabon, Central African 
Republic, and Chad have been helping rewrite national textbooks and exam- 
inations, and have also organized conferences for teachers at the national 
level with backing from Ministries of Education. Curriculum development 
is not an active programming area in NANEAP. 
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After two decades of rapid expansion in enrollments, many develop- 
ing countries are now moving to improve the quality of education. Place- 
ments for Peace Corps volunteers in curriculum reform are necessarily 
selective, in terms both of demand and supply, but like the field of 
teacher training, this is an area where a few volunteers can produce re- 
sults that reach large numbers of teachers and students. Improved cur- 
ricula has been a major area of Peace Corps contribution to education in 
developing countries. Present education sector policy, with an emphasis 
on working directly with poor recipients in rural locations, does not 
encourage aggressive programming and recruiting in this field. 



Volunteers in Nonformal Education 

Extension of practical education to segments of populations un- 
served by schools i^i developing countries has become a newpriority of 
some governments. -While thus far more advanced at the conceptual level 
than at the level of implementation, nonformal education still represents 
an important step forward in enlarging the connections between human re- 
sources and development plans. 

In recent years, there has been a strong push from Peace Corps 
offices in Washington to increase the number and size of programs in 
nonformal education. Despite overall decline in the education sector, 
programming in this area has remained steady. In 1980, volunteers in 
nonformal eaucation numbered 145, up slightly from 141 in 1978. They 

?n^°A/^^^^y P"""' °^ education sector, with 73 volunteers 

in LA/C, 53 in Africa, and 21 in NANEAP. These figures misrepresent the 
full scope of Peace Corps activities in nonformal education because many 
of these activities are in fact conducted through other programming 
sectors. r o 5 

nf ^», ^"A)?^^ li!" nonformal education programs in six countries 

of the LA/C Region. The programs had diverse goals and recipients: 
teaching job skills to unemployed youth in Brazil, Chile, and Jamaica; ' 
assisting orphans, street children, and mentally retarded youth in Chile 
and Colombia to become self-sufficient in the working world; teaching 
swimming to the blind in Colombia; training in literacy in Honduras; and 
agriculture education for farmers in Paraguay. 

In Africa, nonformal education programs for adults—in literacy, 
food production, nutrition, and health-are being expanded in The Gambia 
and Lesotho, and planned for Liberia, Sierra Leone, and Zaire. Existing 
programs of vocational skills training at rural centers in Ghana and Swazi- 
land are projected to expand. A program of health and sanitation educa- 
f.» ? 1 f. " expanding. A program of vocational training for youth 
"Brig'ides" in Botswana is on-going. 

In the NANEAP Region, modest expansion is planned for existing 
programs in Fiji, Micronesia, Solomon Islands, and Thailand. However 
most host country governments in. this region consider nonformal educa- 
cation a lower development priority than more formal approaches to 
health, agriculture, and vocational education. 
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Reaching populations outside school systems with forms of educa- 
tion adapted to their practical needs requires innovative, nonacademic 
approaches and sufficient structure to support the programs and personnel 
over time. Placement of volunteers in assignments where they can be 
reasonably effective in a two-year service period is a tricky business. 
They must often operate without defined roles and must possess outstand- 
ing communication skills. Staff and material support are often lacking. 
In 1980, Peace Corps programs in this area seemed to be beset with diffi- 
culties related. to the absence or incipient nature of a supporting infra- 
structure provided by the host government and Peace Corps field staff, 
particularly in Africa, where some programs have collapsed in recent 
years . 

For example, volunteer strength in a program in Ghana has decreased 
by two-thirds over two years, reportedly due to lack of material support. 
Nonformal programs in Lesotho, Malawi, and Niger have for one reason or 
another ended up with volunteers transferred to assignments in formal 
tchools. It is not clear In these cases whether program objectives were 
not shared by the host governments and communities, whether a support 
system was not adequately developed, or whether the volunteers did not 
possess the necessary skills. What is clear is the fact that nonformal 
education programs are often more problematic than conventional programs 
in formal cjducation. 

There are problems in other regions also. In Honduras, a small 
literacy program is unlikely to grow because of the political atmosphere 
surrounding adult literacy efforts. This is a w^idespread situation in 
Latin Amerir.a. .In Colombia, conflict between the government and churca 
is causing the phasing-down of a nonformal education program designed 
for work with street children. In Paraguay, a small rural agriculture 
education program has attracted more affluent farmers than intended. 

There is no question that nonformal education holds large develop- 
ment potential, or that Peace Corps views programs in this area as a 
high priority for addressing basic human needs. However, a certain roman- 
ticism has surrounded nonformal education projjrammlng. A hard-headed 
analysis of both the failed and successful programs is needed to identify 
sound programming principles and practices if the potential for growth 
is to be realized. Table 16 shows the 1980 distribution of volunteers 
in nonformal education. 
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Tablt 16. Diitribution of voluntttri in nonformal education 
by rtgion and country, 1980. 



Rtgion and 

<io^^^^y No. PCVi Country No. PCVs 



AFRICA 






Botswana 




12 


Gabon 




2 


The Gambia 




3 


Ghana 




10 


Ivory Coait 




4 


Lesotho 




3 


Swaziland 




10 


Upper Volta 




I 




Total 


45 



LA/C 



Brazil 4 

Chile 40 

Colombia n 

Honduras 2 

Jamaica £2 

Total 79 

NANEAP 

Micronesia 5 

Thailand 6 

Solomon Islands 9 

Total 21 



Surwiary 



With a drop of 943 education volunteers since 1978, and reductions 
J« categories except two, decline in size would seem 

to be the dominating characteristic of the Peace Corps education sector 
in recent year., and indeed, since 1967. But it Is equally true that 

"P""''"' '^^^ of Corps pro- 

gramming for developing countries. And although 1,992 education volunteers 
would saem to be relatively small in number In an ocean of educ^tion^r 
needs, none of the.e volunteers worked in isolation in 1980, Tn a rJch 
variety of culture., they lived in local communities, collaborated ^ith 
J^rbfnpJ.r^ "^^"8""' worked daily with many individuals seek ng 
related to the enormous and long-range task of developing human resources! 

The reality underlying the dxop in number of education volunteers 
JjornroLi::r' \" n^rginaUy diminished need or demand for eSuca" 

.iv^r^r* programming criteria have de-emphasized 

^f iJr^'T."* categories. Including university education, teaching 
?fev Ir!"? . traditional academic areas. ^ 

V^ll i confusion about the significance of formal educa- 

tive l^^meJri^ ""^*"^P0P"l"i0"» to the process of economic and social 
development. They have also more clearly staked out the importance of 
voluntaer placement, that reach into rural areas and poor segments 
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of populations, •spacially through vocational and nonformal programs , 
•van though growth of thasa programs U problamatic at tha laval of af-- 
factiva implamantationt Howavar, tha m^ox raality undarlying tha daclina 
of Paaca Corps programming in aducation is scarca rasourcast fawar appli- 
cants, high damand for **scarca skill** voluntaars, and an inflation-arodad 
budgat. This has forcad upon tha Paaca Corps difficult choicas batwaan 
placamants for aducation voluntaars, and batwaan trada-offs in davalop- 
mant impact of various programs and sactorst Rathar than davaloping 
multipla programming stratagias for maating divarsa aducational naads, 
aach with a positiva rationala, tha Paaca Corps is baing forcad to narrow 
tha focus of its education programs* 



PART THREE 



EDUCATION AND 'iDjiyELOPMENT 
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4. Conditions of Education in 
Developing Countries 



Three generalizations about the condition of education in qevelop- 
ing countries are of major significance. First, enormous progress has 
been made since 1960 in expanding school systccis and school enrollments. 
Second, the demand for more education by both citizens and government 
leadership is unabated, but increasingly accompanied by a realization 
that the quality of schooling must be improved and the provision of edu- 
cation diversified. Third, two powerful factors seriously threaten sus- 
tained progress in the development of education: population expansion 
and inflation. 



Quantitative Progress in Enrollments 

The developing countries as a whole entered the 1960s with an 
average of 47 percent of children between the ages of six and 11 enrolled 
in primary school. Enrollment percentages climbed to 54 percent in 1965, 
to 58 percent in 1970, and to 62 percent in 1975.* Increases in absolute 
numbers are even more impressive. The number of primary school students 
rose from 117 million in I960 to more than 236 million in 1975, an in- 
crease of 102 percent. There is considerable variation by region and 
country, but enrollment ratios increased for all categories of developing 
countries grouped by four levels of per capita income. It is equally 
important to note, however, that the rate of increase declined in each 
five-year period. 

The ideal of universal primary education is widely accepted in 
developing countries, both as a basic human right and as essential to 
economic and social progress. Although much has been achieved, the 
ideal remains elusive. Over a third of children in developing countries 
are not enrolled. In 1975, this was 120.5 million children. Because of 
population growth, the total number of children not enrolled in school 
has actually increased since I960. The quality of learning at the pri- 
mary level in developing countries— measured by education inputs and 
student attainment—is generally low. Many who enroll drop out before 
literacy and numeracy are acquired. 

Enrollments at the secondary school level have expanded at a greater 
rate than enrollment at the primary level-. In 1960, the overall average 
of those between ages 12 and 17 enrolled in secondary school w^s 14 per- 
cent. This percentage rose to 19 percent by 1965, to 22 percent by 1970, 
and to 26 percent by 1975. Numbers enrolled rose from 22.6 million in 
I960 to 69 million in 1975, an increase of 205 percent. 

♦Statistics from UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook 1977 (Paris: UNESCO, 
1978), and World Bank, Education Sector Policy Paper T pp. 10^-105 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: World Bank, 1980). 
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Most developing nations view the secondary level of schooling 
as the primary source of manpower for modernization. Young people 
in large numbers in these countries— and their parents and extended 
families— view secondary schools as the social institution chat may 
permit them to fulfill many of their ambitions. Thus great efforts have 
been devoted to opening, enlarging, and improving secondary schools, not 
only by governments but also by local communities. 

Yet the impressive gains in enrollment percentages for the age 
group, and the two-fold increase in numbers, should not obscure some 
hard facts. In 1973, over 200 million in the age group were not en- 
rolled in secondary school. Survival rates through secondary school 
completion are far smaller than the enrollment percentages. The rela- 
tionship between skills emphasized in traditional secondary schooling 
and the nature of available work has become a matter or considerable 
concern, along with the attitudes toward society that are often acquired. 

Enrollment increases for higher education in developing countries 
have exceeded those at the secondary level. Beginning from a much smaller 
base, enrollments rose from 1.5 percent in i960 to ^.4 percent in 1975. 
Numbers enrolled in higher education have expanded from 2.2 million in 
I960 to 9.5 million in 1975, or a 332 percent increase. Some development 
expcics believe that investments at this level have been too great for 
the returns that can be measured, but few in developi-.?g nations share 
this perspective. At all levels of education, enrollment rates for the 
developing countries remain far below those of the developed nations. 



Regional Variations; Africa 

The 15-year period following i960 has been a time of rapid expan- 
sion of educational systems in Africa from an extremely small base. Dur- 
ing this period, the number of African children and youth attending 
school increased by approximately 250 percent. Africa-wide school enroll- 
ment among children between the ages of 6 and 11 has increased from 30 
percent to 49 percent (excluding Arab States). Enrollment for those be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 17 has moved from 17 percent to 31 percent, and 
enrollment for those between the ages of 18 and 23 from 1 percent to 4 per- 
cent . 

Enrollment variation by country is often large in Africa. Among 
21 countries in which Peace Corps volunteers serve and for which data are 
available, four have more than 80 percent of children 6 to 11 years old 
attending primary school (Botswana, Cameroon, Gabon, and Kenya). Six 
have only 20 to 40 percent attending (The Gambia, Liberia, Mali, Mauri- 
tania, Senegal, and Sierra Leone). Others fall between 40 percent and 
80 percent. Completion percentages are much lower in most countries. 

Only three countries have more than 60 percent of those between 12 
and 17 years of age attending school (Gabon, Lesotho, and Swaziland). 



For half of the countries, less than 40 percent of this age group are 
school. See Table 17 for enrollment ratios of African countries with 
Peace Corps programs. Among all the African countries in which Peace 
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Corps volunteers serve, only in Gabon are more than 75 percent of child- 
ren ages 6 to 17 attending school. SnroUraent for the 18-to-23-year-old 
group is less than 10 percent in al. but two countries (Gabon and Swazi- 

Despite enormous progress since I960, two of three African children 
and youth are still not attending school. For females the figure is 
InllLTA t \ Although the number of primary school students has 

increased by over 5 percent per year during this period, the number of 

^r^o;?^ enrolled in primary school in low-income African countries 
(the majority) is actually increasing. 



Table 17. Net enrollment ratios in African countries with 
PCVs in education programs, 1975 and 1977. 



Country 



6-11 years of af^ e 
All Male Female 



12-17 years of a f ^e 
AH Male Female 



Benin 


41.8 


57.0 


26.8 


Botswana 


86.9 


80.7 


93.0 


Cameroon 


85.5 


93.2 


77.9 


Central African 








Republic 


56.8 


73.8 


40.0 


Gabon 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


The Gambia 


28.7 


.38.4 


19.0 


Ghana 


42.5 


46.6 


38.4 


Ivory Coast 


70.7 


85.9 


55.7 


Kenya 


89.9 


93.0 


86.6 


Lesotho 


76.6 


62.3 


91.0 


Liberia 


36.0 


44.1 


28.1 


Ma lawi 


43.1 


48.8 


37.4 


Mali 


21.0 


27.9 


14.0 


Mauritania 


23.2 


30.2 


16.2 


Niger 


data not available 


Rwanda 


49.9 


52.6 


47.1 


Senegal 


35.4 


42.6 


28.3 


Seychelles 


data not available 


Sierra Leone 


34.8 


40.9 


28.7 


Swaziland 


79.8 


78.2 


81.5 


Tanzania 


53.8 


57.5 


50.0 


Togo 


data no 


t available 


Upper Volta 


12.2 


15.4 


9.0 


Zaire 


65.7 


74.6 


56.9 



20.3 
40.3 
49.0 

25.2 
88.0 
16.8 
48.6 
50.9 
52.4 
64.2 
40.8 
45.6 
16.5 
18.6 

16.5 
26.2 

23.1 
66.1 
32.1 

6.2 
48.3 



27.0 
34.5 
59.0 

37.5 
100.0 
23.1 
55.1 
69.8 
44.9 
52.3 
58.3 
58.1 
20.7 
27.1 

19.0 
30.7 

30.7 
67.8 
41.3 

8.1 
60.1 



13.7 
46.1 
39.0 

13.4 
75.6 
10.5 
42.1 
32.1 
45.9 
75.8 
23.5 
23.5 
12.0 
10.1 

13.9 
15.6 

15.6 
64.4 
22.8 

4.1 
36.7 



Source: World Bank, Educacion Sector Policy Pap pr, 1930. 



iQ7nc ^^^""l^ll f^*"" ^" ^^'^^^ ^"•^"S ''O^^ld's lowest, m the 
1970s, most African countries hosting Peace Corps volunteers had less 
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than 25 p«rc«nt of the population 15 yaart and older able to read or 
wfite« The literacy rate is substantially higher in some eastern and 
southern African countries such as Kenya» Tanzania > Botswana » Lesotho 
and Swasiland where up to 70 percent of the populations are literate. 
It is substantially lower in Sierra Leone (15%), Zaire (15%), Niger (8%), 
Benin (11%), Senegal (10%), and Mali (10%) • 



Table 18« Adult literacy rates for African host countries 
for which data are available • 



Country 


1960 (percent) 


1975 (percent) 


Benin 


8 


11 


Cameroon 


19 




Central African 






Republic 


7 




Lesotho 




55 


Liberia 


9 


30 


Kenya 


20 


40 


Mali 


3 


10 


Malawi 




25 


Niger 


1 


3 


Ghana 


27 


30 


Ivory Coast 


5 


20 


Rwanda 


16 


23 


Sierra Leone 




15 


Senegal 


6 


10 


Tanzania 


10 


66 


Togo 


10 


18 


Zaire 


31 


15 



Source: World Bank, World Development Report, 1980 > 



Generally, African countries spend beJiween 15 and 30 percent of 
total public expenditures on education* The expenditures per student 
are still much lower than in developed areas of the world because public 
revenues overall are much smaller, and the proportion of the population 
of school age is very high. It is readily apparent that with few excep- 
tions the task of extending school enrollments in African countries is 
far from completed. 



Latin America 

Latin American countries entered the 1960s with an older and broader 
base of education than African nations. Still, advancements were impres- 
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•iv«. During the 1950 to 1975 period, the percentage of children and 
youth «gdi 6 to 23 attending school climbed from 37 percent to 55 per- 
cent. Numbers of enrolled children and youth increased from 31 to 73 
million. For those 6 to 11 years old, enrollments went from 59 percent 
to 78 percent. The corresponding figures for those 12 to 17 years old 
ros* trom 36 percent to 57 percent, and for those 18 to 23 years old 
from 6 percent to 20 percent. 

In Latin American countries hosting Peace Corps volunteers, almost 
all have more than 60 percent of children between 6 and 11 years old 
attending schools. Most countries have between 40 and 60 percent of those 
12 to 17 years old attending school, with several countries distributed 
above and below this interval. Two-thirds of Latin American host coun- 
tries have between 6 and 16 percent of 18-to-23-year-olds attending 
school, while one-third have between 20 and 30 percent attending. See 
Table 19 for enrollment ratios of host countries. Literacy rates for 
Latin American host countries are far higher than in Africa, with be- 
tween 60 percent and 90 percent of the national populations literate 
in most countries. Table 20 shows these rates. 



Table 19. Enrollment ratios in Latin American countries with 
Peace Corps education volunteers, 1975 and 1977.- 



6-11 years of a^^e 12-17 years of ag e 

Co""<^'^y AH Male Female All Male Female 



Brazil 


65.4 


65.3 


65,5 


Chile 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Colombia 


64.1 


61.8 


66.6 


Costa Rica 


96.0 


95.6 


96.5 


Ecuador 


75.8 


75.6 


76.0 


Honduras 


66.4 


66.2 


6 6.. 6 


Jama ica 


90.9 


89.3 


92.5 


Paraguay 


75.1 


75.5 


75.0 



52.4 


52.0 


52.9 


83.0 


83.1 


82.9 


59.1 


58.4 


59.9 


50.5 


49.1 


52.1 


60.3 


61.8 


58.7 


39.7 


39.8 


39.6 


72.7 


70.8 


74.6 


50.2 


51.7 


43.6 



Source: World Bank, Education Sector Policy Paper . 1980. 
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Table 20. Adult literacy levels in Latin American countries 
with education volunteers, 1960 and 1975. 



Country 



1960 (percent) 



1975 (percent) 



Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 



61 
84 
63 



76 
88 
81 
90 
74 
57 
86 
81 



Ecuador 
Honduras 
Jamaica 
Paraguay 



68 
45 
82 
75 



Source: World Bank, World Development Report, 1980 , 



All of these Latin America host countries are classified by the 
World Bank as middle-income countrii^s. This, along with the longer 
periods of independence, apparently accounts for the comparative ad- 
vantage in enrollment and literacy levels over Africa Region countries. 
Significantly, the number of children between the ages of 6 and 11 who 
are not attending school is dropping, even as populations grow. 



North Africa/Near East/Asia/Pacific 

In the period from 1960 to 1975, the number of children and youth 
enrolled in school in Asia, Oceania, and th^ Arab States has increased 
from 128 million to 250 million. Enrollment percentages for children 
between 6 and 11 years old have increased from 53 percent to 64 percent 
for Asian countries, and from 26 percent to 35 percent for those 12 to 17 
years old. The corresponding figures for the 18-to-23-year-old group are 
from 4 percent to 8 percent. 

The majority of countries in the NANEAP Region have 60 percent or 
more of those 6 to 11 years old attending school. Enrollment levels for 
12-to-17-year-olds are much more diverse, with about equal distribution 
of countries in the four intervals between 0 percent and 80 percent. Only 
the Philippines has more than 20 percent of youth between 18 and 23 years 
old attending school. See Table 21 for enrollment levels. Literary 
rates vary widely from country to country in the NANEAP Region. More 
than 75 percent of the populations are literate in the Philippines, Korea, 
and Thailand. Less than 25 percent are literate in Nepal, Morocco, and 
Yemen. Overall, the figures on school enrollment and literacy indicate 
that countries of the Far East and Oceania are more educationally devel- 
oped than countries of North Africa and the Middle East. 
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Table 21. 



Country 



Korea 

Malaysia 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Oman 

Philippines 
Thailand 
Tunisia 
Yemen 



Enrollment levels for NANEAP countries with 
education volunteers, 1975 and 1977. 



6-11 years of a ^ e 
All Male Female 



100.0 
92.0 
43.9 
37.2 

;o.9 

78.2 
79.3 
77.2 
23.0 



100.0 
93.5 
54.6 
56.8 
54.7 
76.4 
80.4 
85.3 
40.7 



Source: 



12-17 years of age 
All Mal« Female 



100.0 


67.3 


73.3 


60.8 


90.5 


57.7 


62.4 


52.8 


32.8 


29.5 


37.0 


21.6 


16.7 


13.3 


21.4 


4.9 


26.5 


18.3 


27.7 


8.5 


80.0 


63.2 


65.0 


61.2 


78.3 


32.3 


36.8 


27.6 


63.8 


48.4 


54.4 


42.1 


4.7 


8.4 


14.9 


1.7 



World Bank, Education Sector Policy Paper . 1980. 



Table 22. Adult literacy rates for NANEAP countries with 
education volunteers, I960 and 1975. 



Country 



I960 (percent) 



1975 (percent) 



Korea 

Malaysia 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Oman 

Philippines 
Thailand 
Tunisia 
Yemen 



71 
53 
14 
9 

72 
68 
16 
3 



93 
60 
28 
19 

87 
84 
55 
13 



Source: 



World Bank, World Development Report. 1980 . 



Summary of Quantitative Progress 

h-v. „^"P""^y« achievements in the quantitative expansion of education 
have occurred in all parts of the developing world during the period oJ 
Peace Corps involvement. There are still large difference between de- 
veloping countries. Levels of educational advancement in countries served 

lV.LlTu ''"'"^^ '"'^^ categories. School systems 

are generally more developed in the countries of Latin America, the Far 
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East, and Oceania. These countries are characterized by enrollment 
percentages of above 60 percent, for children between 6 and 11 years old, 
above 40 percent for youth 12 to. 17- years old, and a literacy rate of 
60 percent or higher* The number of children not attending primary school 
is decreasing* 

Countries in Africa and the Middle East (also Nepal) are less edu- 
cationally developed. They are frequently characterized by enrollment 
percentages of less than 60 percent for children between 6 and 11 years 
old, and less than 40 percent for youth 12 to 17 years old — in many cases 
far below this level* The literacy rate is generally less than 25 percent 
of the population. Numbers of 6-to-ll-year-olds not attending school are 
increasing. 



Qualitative Considerations 

Education goals and investments in developing countries during the 
1960 to 1970 period emphasized expansion of school enrollments rather 
than changes in the character ot education. The structures of education 
and the substance remained largely the same, often reflecting the subject 
matter, examinations, teaching procedures, and educational aims of the 
European colonial era* 

Literature from the World Bank and other sources indicates that the 
1970s have been a period of widespread introduction of qualitative ob- 
jectives for changing the character of education in developing countries. 
Goals of qualitative reform have been clearly reflected in national edu- 
cation plans of developing nations. The extent to which the structures 
and procedures of education have been effectively altered to reflect new 
qualitative objectives is far from clear. 

Still, certain new concepts and trends have begun to emerge as 
hav?.ng a strong influence on education planners and donor agencies, and 
growing claims on education investments. Researchers at the World Bank 
recently reviewed 35 national education development plans in 17 countries 
and found concern for the following goals: (1) social equity, primarily 
meaning equalization of educational opportunities for females, rural 
children, poor children, and adult populations not previously served by 
schooling; (2) improvements in math and science education; (3) internal 
efficiency of the school systems in terms of fewer repeaters, fewer drop- 
outs, fewer examination failures, and so on; (4) closer relationships 
between education and social development, particularly in the match between 
schooling and available work; (5) relevancy of textbooks, curricula, edu- 
cational structure, and educational research to national and local needs; 
and (6) national capacity for planning, management, and research in edu*- 
cation. 

The impetus for qualitative reforms arises from several sources. 
One is the force of nationalism, which generates interest in balancing 
the drive fQr modernization with preservation of aspects of cultural 
heritage*' Practically, this is expressed by greater emphasis on native 
languages, on national and local traditions in curriculum — in the human- 
ities, 3rts, and social sciences— and on political socialization. 
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A second source of reform is inequities that have become apparent 
as. enrollments have expanded. In many countries the participation of 
females in education lags behind that of males. Rural and poor children 
participate at lower levels than others. Drop-out rates are very high 
at all levels of schooling, and completion rates for secondary education 
are often low because of highly demanding terminal examinations. Large 
segments of national populations are not well served by conventional 
schooling, including illiterate adults. The significance of these popu- 
lations to the process of development and to political stability has 
been more clearly understood. 

/ third source of reform has been the disjuncture between conven- 
tional schooling and opportunities for employment, especially in sectors 
that have become development priorities, such as intermediate-level agri- 
culture and industry. The mismatch between secondary level curriculum 
and the large agricultural sector in many countries has become especially 
obvious. Instruction in health and nutrition has been insufficiently 
stressed at the primary level of schooling. The consequences of the 
mismatch between education and work include high youth unemployment 
levels, a drift of school drop-outs away from home locales into urban 
areas, and wastage in productivity. 

Problems spawned by inequities and unemployment have forced edu- 
cation planners in developing countries to begin conceptualizing a more 
flexible and comprehensive network of education and training. Formal 
education is and will remain the dominant form of institutionalized in- 
struction, but it must be made both more efficient for a diversity of 
learners and more relevant to community and national conditions. Non- 
formal education-organized learning carried on outside the formal system- 
must be developed as a means of reaching those who missed formal school- 

r!;. a" ''""^ ^"'^ t° acquire useful knowledge, 

attitudes, and skills for the development" process. It can provide a 
second chance for learning directly associated with work to those who 
dropped out or were' screened out of formal education. These goals are 
of large importance to the lives of millions of individuals and to gov- 
ernments seeking to integrate large population segments into productive 
activities that can contribute to development. 

Qualitative goals in the development of education have now assumed 
^ importance to quantitative goals for advancing what has been 

called the immense process of developing human resources." 



Regional Variations 

Countries in the NANEAP Region include both those that are more 
educationally advanced and those that are less advanced, ''or example, 
school enrollments and literacy rate are low in Nepal and Morocco. The 
top priority of the governments remains the expansion of schooling to 
all areas of the country and to all population groups. In Malaysia, how- 
ever, where school enrollments are high and sufficient numbers of trained 
teachers available, the government has shifted emphasis to reshaping the 
educational system. A government planning committee, citing an over- 
emphasis on academic or classical subjects, recommended streaming students 
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into two tracks > one providing general education and the other providing 
vocational and technical education* The Ministry of Education now plans 
to expand existing vocational institutions and build 30 more within the 
next five years. Most of the latter will be located outside major cities 
to help stem the drift of youth into urban areas. Class sizes are also 
being reduced, and Malay is becoming the language of instruction. 

Most countries in the Latin America Region already have high 
levels of school enrollment and literacy, with a resulting government 
emphasis on improving the quality of education. Paraguay exemplifies 
this trend. Parallel to ongoing expansion of primary and secondary edu-* 
cation into rural areas, the government is upgrading teacher training, 
introducing nonformal education into rural areas, and expanding vocational 
and technical education. The curricula of higher education are being 
matched more closely to the job market, and the Ministry of Education is 
studying supply and demand to determine priority areas for technical edu- 
cation at post-primary levels. The use of research to determine areas for 
reform, and increased emphasis on planning the relationship between edu- 
cation and the economy, are becoming widespread in the more educationally 
advanced countries of the Latin America Region. 

Improvements in teacher training and vocational education are 
occurring in Chile. Because diagnostic capabilities of Chilean schools 
and agencies have improved, there has been rapid growth in the number of 
students in special education programs. Special education has become a 
high priority, with national and regional departments established to 
improve the provision of special education. 

Most African governments, however, are faced with a large mass of 
uneducated adults, mostly subsistence farmers in rural areas, at the 
same time that schools are turning out large numbers of primary school 
graduates and relatively smaller numbers of secondary school graduates! 
who will neither continue their formal education no^ easily obtain jobs. 
More and more, the latter are concentrating in rapidly-developing urban 
centers in African states. The two great tasks of African governments 
in the field of education are: (l) to extend the educational systems 
developed in the 1960s and 1970s to previously unserved areas and popul- 
ations; and (2) to better match the levels and content of schooling to 
local and national productivity capacities, especially In agriculture 
and Industry, without depopulating the rural areas. 

The ongoing development of African education systems is illus- 
trated by plans and activities in Togo, Kenya, and Sierra Leone. Togo 
had achieved virtually universal primary school enrollment by 1977 (up 
from 44 percent In i960), and 18 percent literacy among adults (up from 
10 percent). In 1975, a visionary reform plan for the entire system of 
education was adopted as official government policy.^ The primary goals 
of this plan were: (1) to adapt the colonial system of education in- 
herited from the French to the economic and cultural conditions of Togo, 
and (2) "democratization*' of education, meaning access for all segments 
of the population—rural and urban, female and male, poor and relatively 



*La Reforme de I'ensei^nement au Togo ( Educational Reform in Toro ), 
Hlnistere de l^Bducatlon Nationale, Republlque Togolaise, 1975. 
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better off. Schooling was made compulsory through the first four years 
of secondary education. Health and agricultural subject matter were 
to be integrated into the primary and secondary curricula. . A vocational 
track was to be added to the secondary .curriculum, with a separate grad- 
uation examination. The cultural traditions of Togo and political ideol- 
ogy were to be integrated into the curriculum at all levels. 

Togolese officials readily concede that the 1975 reform plan is 
an -^.dealized conception that has the purpose of gaining leverage on chang- 
ing the basically French system. They also concede that prdgress is 
gradual. Class sixes in .many areas remain. excessively. large. There is 
a serious shortage of teachers of science, mathematics, English, and other 
subjects. Appropriate .equipment for vocational education and science in- 
struction is scarce to non-existent, forcing teachers to. rely on lectur- 
ing. Few teachers are presently prepared. for providing instruction in 
agriculture and health or for the dynamic modeis of instruction called for 
in the reform plan. The. Ministry of Education is essentially in the pos- 
ture of searching for footholds to begin the process pf reform that has 
been so clearly envisioned. . 

Kenya has established a base enrollment of 89.9 percent for primary 
education, 52.4 percent for secondary education, and 6.1 percfent for the 
18-to-23-year-old group. Structural reform is' currently concentrated on 
extending primary school by three years and improving the performance of 
students before they enter secondary school. The government, has not been 
able to meet the demand for new secondary schools in rural areas, and ' 
has responded with the concept of "Haranibee" school?, developed by local 
communities using their own resources.- As these schools stabilize, the 
government will begin to pick up financing. Strong efforts are also being 
made to in^rove teacher trainings increase the supply or math and science 
teachers,, and preserve, traditioi I music* 

Sierra Leone has lower levels of enrollment than either 'Kenya or 
Togo, 34.8 percent at the primar level and 23.1 percent at the second- 
ary level. The government has e *:blished two primary instruments of 
qualitative reform. A national 1 stitute For Education, has been estab- 
lished to oversee curriculum changes at the primary and secondary levels, 
in-service teacher education, end research studies of the school system. 
Plans are under way to revise secondary lev.el curriculum for science, 
math, 9ocial studies, and English. Proposals are being considered for 
making primary level curriculum more practical-r^relevant to children in 
their environraenS:"— with the production of inexpensive textbooks to 
accompany curricular changes. The second source of plans for reform is. 
a five-year plan for education development,, recently completed in con- 
Junction with a comprehensive review of all education activities in the 
country.** In February 1980, a conferencjC of secondary education prin- 



*Report of the National Committee on Educational Objectives and Policies 
Republic of Kenya, Government Printer, Nairobi, 1976. 

* *Education Sector Review, 1979 , Government of Sierra Leone/l.D.A. Second 
Education Project, January 1980. See also Sierra Lf^one Education Review ; 
All our Future , University of Sierra Leone, 1976. ' ' 
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cipalt and national aducators raviawad tha fiva-yaar plan and idantifiad 
achiavabla prioritiaa for tha naxt faw achool yaars. 

Tha Education Sactor Ravtav, 1979 ahowad that govarnmant axpandi- 
turaa for aduca^ion in Siarxra Laona vara far highar than axpandituraa for 
dafanaa or haalth. 

Govarnn^ant of Siarica Laona Expandituraa (million Laonaa) 



Dafanaa i 
Haalth 

Educatio^n^ 

Tha govarnra€^nt has se?:. a goal for primary enrollment of 72,4 per- 
cent by 1985-86. A compariaon of 1979 primary enrollments by province 
showed regional inequities to be overcome. 



1972-73 


73-74 


74-75 


75-76 


76-77 




4.4 


5.82 


9.0 


7.9 


5.6 


6.2 


7.5 


8.5 


9.4 


13.9 


16.5 


19.9 


23.8 


24.6 



Provii^^. 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Northern P. 


26.27 


32.00 


, 19.23 


Southern P. 


41.70 


46.75 


36.29 


Eastern P. 


41.50 


51.70 


31.10 


Western P. 


80.47 


88.10 


73.43 



Enrollment disparities at the secondary level per Province in 1979 
are more striking, with 46.77 percent enrolled in the Western Province, 
8.17 percent in .the Northern Province, 20.32 percent in the Southern 
Province, and 10 8^ in the Eastern Province. 

Sierra Leone faces acute problems related to the supply of teachers. 
Over half of prlnj^^^y school teachers are considered "professionally un- 
trained and aca^fffiically unqualified." Yet to reach the 1985-86 enroll- 
ment goals, the pi^imfixy level teaching force must be approximately doubled 
fr.qm 6,227 to 11,955* There is a shortage of math and science teachers 
for the secondary leyal, yet tha colleges only produce 20 graduates in 
these subjects each yaar. Sierra Leona illustrates tha dilemma faced by 
a low-income African nation that recognises tha significance of changing 
tha character of education but must continue to expand enrollments with 
limited resources. 



Issues Related to tha Condition of Education 

After examining education in developing countries during the 1970s, 
it is probably accurate to say that quantitative objectives of expanding 
coverage of formal school systems have continued at full force in most 
countries, absorbing a large portion of expenditures and energies. These 
objectives ware combined with introduction of important qualitative re- 
forma that have been only gradually and sporadically implemented. Plans 
for qualitative reform are a necessary but not sufficient condition for 
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the actual occurrence of changes in the structure and substance of edu- 
cation. The latter is likely to proceed at a slow pace until enrollments 
reach high levels, and until resources— teachers, materials, leadership, 
finances, and clear plans — are available. 

It is all too easy for outside conmentators to confuse the rhetoric 
of change with what is actually happening in classrooms across a specific 
country. Qualitative changes in schooling are far more difficult to 
measure and to report than quantitative changes. Also, the European 
ideal of academic education retains considerable power among education 
planners, teachers, students, and parents in many developing nations for 
understandable reasons. Developing countries can ill afford to see the 
deterioration of hard-won standards for mainstream schooling that are 
internationally recognized. Linkages with Western universities and mar- 
kets remain enormously important for undergraduate, graduate, and profes- 
sional schooling. So do regional linkages such as those between Togo, 
Ivory Coast, and Senegal in the Pan-African context. 

Negotiating qualitative changes in schooling—whether reforms of 
formal schooling or the institutionalization of vocational and nonforraal 
education— is a complex process that involves many actors. The negotia- 
tion process moderates and balances radical versions of school reform, 
even when they have full government backing. Host country nationals 
generally recognize and navigiite these complexities far more clearly th^n 
outsiders. Donors of education assistance do well to remember this when 
becoming impatient with the progress of education in developing nations. 
Overall, the development of education has progressed far more rapidly 
in the Third World than in the West. 



Population Growth and Inflation 

In the 1980s, two factors of major significance will impact upon 
education in developing nations. The first is population growth. A 
major study indicates that to maintain current school enroliinent percen- 
tages, developing nations must continue to substantially expanrl facilities 
and numerical enrollsnenus: 

With the continued rapid increase in the school-age 
population in the developing countries, it will re- 
quire an increase of 50 percent in schooling facil- 
ities in about 15 years just to maintain the enroll- 
ment rates at the existing levels.* 

A tidal wave of children is approaching the school systems of most 
developing nations. It is not at all clear that low-income countries 
will be able to sustain present school enrollment percentages, much less 
achieve higher percentages. Yet educational progress is the greatest 



*P. 44, G. Jones, Population Growth and Educational Planning in Devel - 
oping Nations (New York^ Halsted Press, 1975). 
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check on population growth* 

The second great factor is financing of education* Many developing 
countries are now expending between 15 and 30 percent of total public 
expenditures on education. UNESCO estimates that developing countries 
will have to increase GNPs at 7 percent per annum to make modest improve- 
ments in school enrollments, when the current rate is 2.8 percent for low- 
income countries and 3.4 percent for middles-income countries. At the 
same time, other sectors such as health, agriculture,, industry, and de- 
fense are claiming larger shares of GNP. Inflation is eroding even cur- 
rent expenditures on education. 

The over-riding variable in education costs in developing nations 
is teacher salaries, comprising 90 to 95 percent of total education 
expenditures in many countries. These costs rise a« teaching corps be- 
come older, more qualified, and larger. 

The road to universal primary education, to expanded secondary 
and higher education, and to reform of the character of education will 
be exceedingly difficult for developing countries to, travel during the 
decade of the 1980s. Yet the development of human resources i% one of 
the central forces in the overall process of development. The problem 
of locating resources to improve education— both human and financial 
resources— is likely to be as acute for the developing nations in tl^a 
1980s as it was in the 1970s and 1960s. This suggests that the need for 
Peace Corps education volunteers will not quickly diminish. 
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5. The Development Significance of Education 



Quantitative data show impressive changes in the lives of people 
in the developing world over the past three decades. Average life expec- 
tancy- has increased from 42 to more than 54 years. Average incomes have 
doubled. The proportion of adults who are literate has risen from around 
30 percent to more than 50 percent. School enrollments have vastly ex- 
panded. Still, a third of primary-school-age children ar**. not going to 
school, and 60 percent of those of secondary school age are not in school. 
Hany who are in school receive an inadequate education due to a lack of 
teacher training and materials. Some 600 million adults are illiterate. 
In low-income countries, people on the average live 24 years less than 
people in industrialized countries. As many as three-quarcers of a billion' 
people have barely enough income to keep themselves alive from week to 
week. 

Multiple strategies will be required to sustain further ^;rowth in 
the developing countries, especially since the world economic, outlook 
has worsened. A better trading environment for products from developing 
areas, progress by all countries in producing and conserving energy, con:- 
mercial lending to developing countries, provision of aid—all would 
contribute to growth. Food production, reforestation, improved health 
practices, and lowering of fertility rates are critically important. 
Expanded employment, reduced inequalities in income and wealth, and Im- 
proved productivity of the poor are important supplementary strategies 
for development. No one approach holds the key. There is, however, a 
new consensus that the development of human resources is of iioraense im- 
portance to a developing nation's realization of its potential for growth 
and prosperity. 

The attitudes, knowledge^ and skills of the mass of ordinary workers, 
including small farmers and traders, are fundamental elements in the de- 
velopment process. Technical, scientific, and professional skills are 
necessary to the creation of modern infrastructures and production of 
goods and services. Entrepreneurial and administrative abilities, and a 
dynamic but stable political order, are vital to both public and private 
sectors. In short, the quality of human resources is an underlying con- 
dition of all economic and social progress. Beyond the important skills 
and attitudes that a new generation acquires from the older generation, 
formal education is essential to improving human resources. General prim- 
ary and secondary schooling, general and specialized higher education, 
and technical and vocational training of all sorts impart specific skills, 
shape attitudes toward work and change, and enhance capacities to solve 
problems and learn to learn. 

Evidence is very substantial that formal education supports economic 
development in strategically important ways. Developing countries with 
high literacy rates have tended to grow faster. More educated people earn 
more, which makes education spending a good investment for the state and 
the individual. Education contributes to increased agricultural production, 
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to the expansion of labor-intensive manufacturing and exports, and to a 
society's very capacity to adapt to changes in technology and demand. - 
Education correlates with reduced family size and improved health and 
nutrition* 

Beyonr) its role in economic productivity and overcoming poverty, 
- Education offers several other distinctive contributions to human develop 
ment* The c^i^ltivation of reasoning and curiosity, of knowledge about the 
physical univtt^se, of the human mind and spirit, have more than economic 
purposes and justifications* Although the results of education can In 
part be indexed and aggregated~as in enrollment percentages, test scores 
and correlations with productivity — education is primarily addressed to 
individuals, each born with potential capacities and talents* The true 
aim of education is to help individuals realise these capacities, from 
the basics of literacy and numeracy to the higher reaches of scientific 
discovery, entrepreneurial imagination, and artistic composition* The*^ 
cultivation of human resources for all these levels has powerful ripple 
effectS'-HWiny of which we cannot tr£ce with precision — throughout indi- 
vidual lives and all aspects of socie'^y* 

Theodore SchvttT, the economist, forcefully defended the importance 
to the developing world of investments in education at all levels in his 
1979 Nobel Lecture, and he concluded by saying: 

We in the high income countries have forgotten the wisdom 
of Alfred Marshall, when he wrote, "Knowledge is the most 
powerful engine of production; it enables us to subdue 
Nature and satisfy our wants* 

Both the leaders and the masses of developing countries have shown in- 
tuitive wisdom in the massive efforts to extend schooling and improve 
Its quality* 



*T* W* Schults, "The Economics of Being Poor," Nobel Lecture, "December 
8, 1979, Nobel Foundation, Stockholm, Sweden* 
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6. Role of the Peace Corps in Educational Development 



In preparing this report, host country officials, Peace Corps staff, 
of ,h!«"'"" interviewed in Sierra Leone, Togo, and Kenya. Sketches 

of these conversations will convey more clearly than statistics and macro- 
developmental views the influence of the Peace Corps today on students and 
education systems in developing nations. 



Sierra Leone 



Volunteer Elizabeth Brabbs teaches in the rural Sierra Leonean 
village of Gerihun (population 1,200), where she lives on the second 
floor of an old house in the Paramount Chief's compound, along with two 
boarding students. She arrived in 1977 to help start a secondary " school 
in an old building with 35 students. The Chief had for years been trying 
to open this school for the village. Brabbs is now in her fourth year 
of Peace Corps service, and the school has moved into a new building re- 
cently constructed on the edge of the village. She teaches 4th form 
chemistry, 3rd and 4th form math, and 3rd and 4th form agriculture, along 
with a practicum ir agriculture. She reports definite improvements in 
the majority of stuaents she has worked with. Her goal is "to preoare 
them to go back and be productive in their own society." ' 

The agriculture practicum involves conversion of a local swamp into 

f.oi", !T u ^^^"P '° Students are cultivating the rice 

from planting through harvesting. Elizabeth aloo oversees students who 

tie pLcfc '^^u^tf' ""'^ ^«8«tables at the school. She came into 

the Peace Corps from Michigan with a degree in Fisheries and Wildlife, 
and an A.A. in agriculture. She finds the community totally supportive 
of the school and its curriculum. The two top academic students are in 
charge of the hog and chicken raising, and though each hopes to go on 
to college, both plan careers in farming and marketing. Elizabeth re- 
ports that the majority of students in the school are from poor farming 
families in which they are the first to go to school. Elizabeth's sec? 
ondary project is the work she does with fo.jr local farmers on their 

rice swamps." The school is short of teachers, and Jon Fury, an agri- 
culture sector volunteer, teaches 2nd and 3rd form English at the school 
as his secondary project. 

Admittedly, Brabbs is one of those "Super Volunteers" who field 
starf invariably take Washington visitors to see, but there are plenty 
of effective education volunteers in Sierra Leone. In 1980, the govern- 
ment and field staff requested 107 more, but the Peace Corps was able to 
supply only 36. . 
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Togo 

In Togo, Atitso Kodjogan, who lives in a nearby village, attends 
secondary school in Apeyerae* He is ^he fifth of 10 children by one 
father and mother. They all live in one compound, along with one grand- 
mother and two uncles. The Peace Corps country director, Jody Olsen, 
and I stumbled across Atitso while looking for volunteer Susan White who 
teaches physics at the school, which was disbanded for the day because of 
a political rally in town. When we discovered that White teaches Atitso 
physics, he consented to our request for an interview. He is at termina- 
tion level, but failed the physics examination last year. He has stayed 
in school because his father, who completed three years of primary school, 
has paid his fees (but not, according to Atitso, pushed him). He also 
raises and sells rabbits at home, and describes his parents as subsis- 
tence fanners. 



We asked Atitso about Susan White's physics teaching. She uses the 
same general methods as the other teachers, he said, but she teaches more 
clearly and explains the subject well. He claims, "I would have advanced 
faster if Miss White had taught me last year." According to Atitso, Susan 
White presents the day's subject, questions the students, listens to their 
answers, reteaches the areas in which they have made errors, and then moves 
forward. She assigns three different types of homawork, to which Atitso 
attaches great value as preparation for the terminal exams, which are based 
on French educational standards. 

Wc asked Kodjogan what he plans to do when he passes the physics 
exam and graduates. He said, "I am not sure what opportunities will be 
open to me, since I have not travelled very far from this area, but I 
am interested in a career in veterinary medicine." His dream is to be 
able to study in Senegal or France. When we pressed him, he insisted that 
his career would be spent in his home region, not in the Togo capital of 
Lome. This articulate and sweet-tempered young man's only complaint about 
the school was that "some teachers are poor and waste students' time." 

We asked Atitso if he had any questions he ild like to ask us. 

Why, he asked, when there is American and other .eign assistance to Togo, 

is his region of the country so undeveloped? He also asked what schooling 
is like in America. 



The most interesting thing about this entire situation was the fact 
that when we later found Susan White in town, angry over tiie suspension of 
school for politics, she didn't know who Atitso Kodjogan was by name. 
Clearly, not all fine teachers take a personal interest in their students. 
Susan is in her third and final year as an education volunteer. She taught 
at a school in another part of the country for her first two years, where 
she is said to have had the highest passing rate for terminal level stu- 
dents in physics of any teacher in the country. She agreed to extend for 
a third year to fill a position at this school, which had an early-termina- 
tion education volunteer last year. Susan is a tough cookie who considers 
the educational conditions in the country abominable for studentE, and 
who takes a compromising, practical approach to teaching physics within 
the basically French system. Her best friends locally are among the Togo- 
lese teachers at the school. She is the only American in town, and she 
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isn^t interested in secondary projects because she spends her working time 
on her teaching. 

I observed and interviewed education volunteers in Lome, Aklakou, 
Aneho, Masse Kope, Apeyerae, and N'digbe— in university teaching, second- 
ary teaching (physics, math and geometry, TEFL), primary health education, 
and primary agriculture education. Jim Homans, who teaches upper-form 
math and geometry in Aklakou, finds the subject matter more advanced in 
the national syllabus than in American high schools. He is fluent in 
French by his second year of service, smooth as silk in his teaching 
style, and has no discipline problems in class. Mike Bennick, at the same 
school, was teaching a physics lesson on "le courant electrique." He has 
an adequate French vocabulary but halting enunciation in his first year 
on the job. His students were fully attentive as Mike taught a lesson 
about the effects of electrical current on various objects in a circuit. 
He was drawing a diagram, explaining and question,, and providing a written 
outline of the lesson. The 28 students were making detailed notes. Mike^s 
main complaint was the lack of equipment for training his students in 
scientific procedure and observation. 

I observed two TEFL teachers in Togo. Maria Bennick was teaching 
a class of 64 students in Aklakou, using an oral-aural method with simple 
repetitions of the basic English structures the students are supposed to 
learn. Maria was having considerable difficulty. The class is far too 
large for this approach, the lesson was boring, and the students were 
restless. She needs help with her teaching. Ann Estes, a French major 
from California, teaches TEFL to lower-form students in Aneho. She con- 
siders the required text ''passable," with "too much formal grammar." She 
has about 65 students per class, with 30 to 35 of them making "great pro- 
gress." Asked about the relevance of teaching English in Togo, Ann replied 
that the Togolese consider it important and she finds the work with stu- 
dents both challenging and enjoyable. 

Jay Kolin teaches agricultural education through garden projects 
at five primary schools. Each week, he works with students and their 
teachers on theory in the classroom and application in the model gardens. 
He quit one school because of lack of support for the project, and com- 
plains of lack of money for seeds, chicken and rabbit hutches, and other 
materials. In general. Jay says that things are going well. He sees 
teaching volunteers filling important gaps, with education the most im- 
portant force in the country for getting ahead. "Little by little," he 
said, "Togo is improving its inherited system of education." Jay lives in 
a village compound near a main road. He likes what he is doing, although 
the previous night fire ants had devoured his personal pair of hutched 
rabbits alive. He has now set the legs of the hutch in pans filled with 
insect repellent, which may be a little more convincing for his image 
among the villagers. 

Tom Brewer and Larry Hyde, university teachers in Lome, are inter- 
esting because of who they are, and because these placements are in con- 
siderable disfavor under Basic Human Needs programming criteria. Tom 
has a Master's Degree in English Literature from Columbia, and asked the 
Peace Corps specifically for a university and urban assignment. He 
teaches Introduction to Literature (40 students), American Literature 
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(70 students), and Methods of Teaching English—all courses required 
of English majors (a very large group) at the University of Benin. 
Brewer said he was not interested "in being a good guy in the bush." 
He views his job as demanding cross-cultural teaching with interesting 
students, and doubts that agriculture or technical education volunteers 
find as much satisfaction and accomplishment as he does (though he admits 
he doesn't really know that). He believes Peace Corps should provide 
sustained efforts in education until the host country says the job Is 
completed, and considers the agency's decision to withdraw volunteers from 
the university (now reversed) as sheer folly, since it would have closed 
the English Department. Brewer is one of those crusty volunteers who 
views the Peace Corps bureaucracy in a dim light. When asked how he 
liked being a Peace Corps volunteer, he said, "it has turned out to be 
pretty much as. good as they said it would be." 

Larry Hyde arrived in Togo four months ago, and also ceaches 
English fit the university. He previously taught French at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and coached cross-country (having run three Boston Mara- 
thons himself). His father talked him into joining the Peace Corps be- 
cause he was searching for something more challengin,^. He says he was 
amazed by how much he learned about teaching during the training program, 
and finds his classes in Lome more interesting than classes at Phillips 
Exeter, except for his "bonehead English" class i r repeaters. His goals, 
beyond doing a good job with his students, are to steal a literature course 
from Brewer or someone else on the faculty, and to cultivate some Africar 
friendships outside the university. He admits that at first he was dis- 
appointed not to be assigned "en brousse," but finds Lome, where he runs 
the beaches at dawn, sufficiently challenging; Jody Clsen says he is one 
of those envious volunteers who wasters teaching, French, and the possi- 
bilities of local culture in a couple months. Larry hosted me for dinner, 
and after apologizing for not having had time to cook himself, offered 
me a choice of "a luxury restaurant, a middling rcftJr^urant , or aown-ar-d- 
out neighborhood joint." Thinking of my own Peace wcxps days, I chose 
the latter, which turned out to be vintage African, as the conversation 
with Larry was vintage Peace Corps. 

Mark Dagbovi, Associate Peace Corps Director for education in Togo, 
sees a need for education volunteers for years to come because of the 
country's ambitious education plans, population growth, shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, and a shortage of education materials. He considers the 
major problems of education volunteers to be fluency in French, discipline 
("they won't cane students"), the structure of the curriculum ("it is still 
French and change is slow"), and misunderstanding of the cultural attitudes 
of students ("too many volunteers dismiss too many students as rote learn- 
ers"). Mark believes that Peace Corps volunteers have brought an aware- 
ness of choices in educational practices ("the reforms would take longer 
without PCVs"), have fundamentally changed methoos of English instruction 
and the terminal exam, and have often kept gifted students in school by 
paying their school fees. Dagbovi unequivocably states that "the Peace 
Corps is the best program America has in Africa." He is distressed that 
the Peace Corps has seriously considered phasing-out education programs 
in Togo. 
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Kenya 

Godfrey Cherono, a Kenyan national, is an Associate Peace Corps 
Director for education programs in Kenya. He has an interesting defi- 
nition of the mission of the Peace Corps: "to neutralize the hostility 
of nations, as we seek to neutralize the hostility of ethnic groups with- 
in countries." Cherono lists three major accomplishments of education 
volunteers in Kenya. Eighty-five percent of them over 17 years have 
achieved effective teaching. A third of all Kenyan university students 
today have had PCVs as teachers, and more in the sciences. Peace Corps 
volunteers have influenced the thinking of Kenyans about the economy, 
about ethnic hostility, about world issues, and about problem solving. 

Cherono is not completely satisfied with the education programs in 
Kenya. He cites as problems too many early terminations and transfers 
from one school to another. Too many volunteers dress poorly, which has 
tended to give them a reputation of "not being taken seriously." Some 
headmasters do not consider them disciplined enough. Cherono believes 
that young American PCVs carry their sense of freedom too far. Some be- 
come dissatisfied in areas of the country "where there is nothing exotic." 
Some look with envy at volunteers in other programs who are not tied to 
the routine schedule of teachers. He would like to see people with more 
experience mixed in, such as retired teachers or young teachers with more 
experience, especially for posts at te&chcr colleges. He supports quality 
PCVs over quantity. 

Cherono explains that it is the Ministry of Education which identifies 
the need for education volunteers and makes placement recommendations. He 
and Isabella Gitan, the other APCD for education programs, then check out 
the proposed placements. They use the following criteria; Is the loca- 
tion too isolated? Is the housing adequate? Will a Kenyan have a job 
taken away? What is the level of progress or development of the school? 
Is there any embezzling of funds at the school? Is the area a security 
problem (some border areas are)? 

Overall, Cherono says that Kenya is moving away from the British 
system of education, without lowering standards. He sees significant 
changes in the system already, and believes that education volunteers are 
playing an important role. 

Coralie Turbitr., the country director for the Peace Corps, observes 
that the education programs in Kenya are capable of expansion, since the 
government wants and needs additional teachers. In fact, she says, Kenyc 
wants a full supply of qualified teachers so badly that it will pay for 
them. Turbitt believes that Kenya would not resist if the Peace Corps 
pulled out programs in other sectors, but they would fight to keep the edu- 
cation programs. 

Turbitt sees te^ichers of math and the sciences as the greatest need. 
Vocational and technical education teachers are also a large need, but 
the process of identifying placements is so badly handled that the Peace 
Corps cannot move ahead there. A Village Polytechnic Program for voca- 
tional education volunteers located in rural schools, funded and operated 
by local communities, has collapsed because of placement and other problems. 
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Half the PCVs quit, and the other half were shifted to government second- 
ary schools. 

Turbitt identifies four constraints on expanding education programs. 
Additional staff would be needed to prepare placements. Volunteers with 
appropriate skills would have to be recruited. Training capability would 
have to be improved. And the programs would have to be linked with solid 
people in the Ministry, Turbitt does not see the need for education vol- 
unteers overcome by an adequate supply of Kenyan teachers in the near 
future. The population is exploding, the government is expanding schools 
in response to citizen demand, and inflation is eroding the education bud- 
get. She sees several important contributions' from the education pro- 
grams. They are helping Kenya build toward a critical mass of educated 
citizens to develop the society. They are helping educate a pool from 
which future leaders will emerge to guide Kenya's development. They are 
helping diffuse secondary schooling into rural areas, especially through 
Harambee Schools. They are filling gaps in math, the sciences, music 
education, and, through individual placements, a variety of other areas 
of education. 

Turbitt, who was herself a vcljnteer in Kenya in the 1960s, also 
poi*ats out that many, many Kenyans ve had Peace Corps teachers over the 
past 17 years, and have generally g ned a good impression. The education 
volunts^rs have been achieving more han filling manpower gaps. They 
have been achieving the Second and ' ird goals of the Peace Corps related 
to better mutual understanding betw i Americans and Kenyans, 

Education volunteers in Kenya are in a great range of assignments 
and geographical locations. They aze themselves a hodge-podge of American 
ethnic groups, talents, and adaptations to Kenyan society. 

Cathy Oliverson teaches music at Moi Girls' School in Eldoret. 
She is now leaving after two-and-a-half years of service, saying that 
she has found "enormous appreciation" for hsr work in music from students, 
parents, and the community. Cathy has found this "immensely satisfying." 
After years of neglect,, she says, Kenyans now have an intense interest 
in African music. Cathy feels that it took her a year to get oriented 
in the culture, but the last year-and-a-half were productive and- very 
satisfying. She claims to have learned a great deal about traditional 
music from the experience « but she is not certain that traditional music 
is a real priority in a rapidly changing society. "We are kidding our- 
selves if we try to say that music is a basic human need, but, then, BHN 
is too narrow an approach for the Peace Corps." 

Mike Cannon has taught for a year in a Harambee school in North 
Kabras (Western Province). An environmental science major from New Jersey, 
Mike views his teaching as badly needed and thoroughly enjoyable. He 
teaches math for forms one through four, and some biology, physics, and 
English when other teachers are out. He reports a wide range of student 
abilities in his classes, and gover-nent exams that are very difficult. 
His best students learn fast, and he works with them individually at night. 
All his students are children of local farmers. He has asked for a trans- 
fer to another school because his Headmaster prom ,tes cheating on exams. 

Nick Lumbardi is a volunteer who has, as. we used to say, "gone 
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native." Specifically, he has gone Luo. He lives in an isolated Luo 
community several miles from a road. He teaches and has become Acting 
Headmaster at a Harambee School in West Nyakach (Nyanja Province), with 
students who are "rejects from government schools." Some are making solid 
progress, others are not. Nick says he spends non-teaching time in the 
community, where he is becoming fluent in Luo. He sees himself as serving 
the community as a teacher because he is serving the sons and daughters of 
the community through the school. In his view, '^deve lopment for its own 
sake is absurd; development has to be related to a specific community." 
Nick became Acting Headmaster when the former Headmaster was run out of 
the community for sexual coercion of girl students. He identifies com- 
pletely with the community, seldom sees other Americans, and has developed 
close friendships with primary school teachers in West Nyakach with whorj 
he can "talk about anything." Lumbardi is literally carried away by the 
experience he is having, to the point of worrying Peace Corps staff. They 
have to keep reminding him to meet Kenyan standards for teachers in per- 
sonal health and dress. 

Pamela Baieroski teaches special education in Nakuru to mentally 
retarded children between the ages of 10 and 15. The school has three 
teachers, a Headmistress, and 50 children, with a waiting list of over 
200. It is four years old, a day school, and the only special education 
school in the Province. Pamela says her students are the children of 
African civil servants. In her view, "Kenya needs special education bad- 
ly, but is not ready for it yet." Funds are appropriated but not distri- 
buted. The curriculum contains no basic living skills or vocational train- 
ing. She doubts that her students will have a place in society when they 
complete school. She sees them as mostly having learning disabilities 
rather than being severely retarded. Pamela says that she enjoys the 
students, has learned a lot, and has never regretted coming. She lives 
with two other PCVs, and freely reports that most of her social experience 
has been with expatriates. 

Finally, from among the 168 education volunteers in Kenya, Shirley 
Gilpin teaches biology and English at a Harambee School in Kandara. She 
is in the middle of her two-year tour, and is thrilled at having already 
learned Swahili. She finds the teaching "interesting but scary," saying 
that she is gradually becoming effective with teaching biology but not 
very effective with teaching English. She has problems with the Head- 
master, who is an obstacle to getting the materials the teachers need. 
Shirley lives with a female Ugandan teacher, and has come to know other 
teachers, market ladies, and a lot of other people in the community. 
The community is a beautiful place," Shirley observes, and "the Peace 
Corps Harambee program is needed but may not be effective in the long 
run. We are filling a gap but we may not be helping Kenyans take over 
the schools." Shirley is what Peace Corps recruiters call a "B.A. Gener- 
alist," and a young American Black. 

A bit more about the education programs in Kenya is important to 
report. Cherono arranged a meeting with an Undersecretary and Deputy 
Secretary in the Ministry of Education. They have some clear-cut ideas 
about changing the national school system, and about what they want from 
the Peace Corps. Two major reforms of the school system are underway. ' 
Primary school is being extended from six to nine years, to better pre- 
pare students for secondary school, with the curriculum at the 8th and 
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9th levels diversified. Kenya is also trying to "break out of the 
academic bias" and add vocational and technical courses, plus courses 
in music and physical education. These officials point out that there 
is a new desire to record and preserve traditional musical culture be- 
fore it is lost. Music has been added to the curriculum at the primary 
school level and to the teacher training colleges, but the teaching of 
-music is "dead" at the secondary level. Until recently, there were no 
university departments of music and very few students were enrolled. 
Kenya wants Peace Corps music teachers for the secondary schools and 
secondary teacher training colleges, and to help with recording tradi- 
tional music, until a supply of trained Kenyans can take over. 

Kenya has free primary education for grades one through seven, 
but it cannot ^et be made compulsory. The bottleneck has been with 
adequate facilities at the secondary level. The Harambee school movement 
and changes in the structure of primary education are responses to this. 
These officials say they need education volunteers for the higher primary 
levels,- especially for vocational courses, for the Harambee schools, and 
secondary math and science teachers for the "A Level" (advanced college 
preparation) in government secondary schools. 

What, then, are the obstacles? Rich Kraemer, the Deputy Country 
Director, had some answers. It is not all programming guidelines from 
Washington and supply problems with qualified volunteers. He made two other 
points. Education programs are solid if the placements are good, and the 
Peace Corps has limited control over this. Peace Corps/Kenya's budget 
limitations have severely restricted the development of new programs. 
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PART FOUR 



PROGRAMMING POLICY FOR THE EDUCATION SECTOR 
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7. Interpreting the Basic Human Needs Mandate 



Several large policy issues are central to shaping the education 
sector of the Peace Corps for at least the next five-year period, perhaps 
throughout the 1980s. The-, most significant of these issues is related 
to the Basic Human Needs mandate for U.S. assistance to developing nations. 
What types of education programs and volunteer placements do or do not 
serve basic human needs? This is an exceedingly complex consideration 
given to strong differences In judgment about exactly what constitutes the 
parameters of basic human needs, which populations are included or ex- 
cluded, and which Peace Corps education programs provide' effective assis- 
tance. Is formal education a basic human need? And if so, up to what 

uf which settings; for what '.inds of students, and 

with which subjects of instruction? Underlying any set of premises 
about the proper relationship between Peac« Corps education programs and 
basic human needs is the deeper question of what role formal education, 
and those vho benefit from it, play in the process of development. 

These questions about education sector programming policy are of 
great import to the Peace Corps ar.d its host countries, since volunteers 
are currently serving at the levels of primary, secondary, hJgher. and 
adult education. Volunteers are serving in the fields of teacher t rai n- 
l?5'f!cM^''"i""' development, vocational education, nonformal education, and 
old-fashioned academic instruction. Subject matter;^ taught by volunteers 
range across mathematics and physical sciences, English (both as a foreign 
language and as a national language), and humanities, arts, social sciences 
agriculture, health, mechanics, hom-s economics, and si, on. Volunteers are ' 
located in urban, town, and village settings-living in quarters that range 
from mud-and-thatch cottages to better houses than they would have at home. 
How does a programming policy discriminate between these levels of instruc- 
tion, subject matters, and community settings as to which programs are 
best serving the basic human needs concept and having the greatest devel- 
opment impact? To gain some perspective on the issue, some recent history 
must be examined. ' 
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Origins of Current Programming Policy 

u 1^ t*" J^n ^"""^^ Meeting of the Board of Governors in Nairobi. 

World Bank President Robert McNamara observed that the benefits of foreign 
assistance to developing nations were not reaching a sufficiently broad 
^^*MK°!^P"?n^• SP"^^^"lly' the living conditions and life chances 

? P"r\' " "Poorest of the poor" were not improving. 
Shock waves rippled through the agencies and legislatures of donor natfons. 
A new .onsensus quickly emerged that the "trickle down" concept of devel- 
opment assistance-the creation of trained manpower and a modern infra- 
structure of goverrm:ent and industry as the keys to development—did not 
work, or rather worked only to create and nurture a relatively small pri- 
vileged class. An alternative strategy of targeted assistance was de- 
vised, with a sharp focus on the poor and their "basic human needs." This 
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strategy became the governing mandate of all U.S. development assistance > 
backed by the U.S. Congress.* Obviously, McNamara alone did not have that 
much influence. Concerns about the effectiveness and direction of devel«- 
opment efforts had been brewing for some time. In the new policy context, 
it was inevitable that the contributions to development, and the appro- 
priateness to BHN criteria, of Peace Corps education programs would be 
^^^•xamined. The steps that followed inside the Peace Corps require some 
recounting. 

First, Congress amended the Peace Corps Act, adding to the first of 
the three original goals, the providing of trained manpower to developing 
nations, the phase "particularly in meeting the basic needs of those in 
the poorest areas of such countries." Second, Peace Corps leadership, 
under the guidance of the Director of ACTION and the Carter Administra- 
tion, set about defining the policy implications of BHN for programming 
choices. 

Agency leadership took as an operational definition of basic human 
needs the meeting of "minimal requirements for physical survival of 
people," and proceeded to seek a transformation of the education sector. 
On August 30, 1977, ACTION Director Sam Brown told State Department of- 
ficials at the Secretary's Open Forum: 

The kinds of service volunteers perform will depend 
on locally identified needs but we will again be 
focusing on basic human needs rather than on the 
more sophisticated bureaucratic needs for manpower. 
For example, we plcn to have..*volunteers in edu- 
cation helping in the fight against illiteracy and 
basic numeracy, providing skills dnd knowledge 
relevant to the needs of the poor rather than 
staffing secondary schools and training the coun- 
try's future elites. 

At a 1978 Latin American Regional Conference of the Peace Corps, Br^wn 
stated Lhat education programs had placed "too much of their emphasis on 
the elite upper five or ten percent." 

Peace Corps Director Carolyn Payton pointed out in a January 1978 
memorandum to all country directors that "projects which address basic 
needs related to physical survival will carry a higher institutional prior- 
ity and command an increasing portion of Peace Corps resources." 

Next, an Office of Programming and Training Coordination (OPTC) was 
created to oversee the BHN transformation of Peace Corps programming. 
Criteria were prepared and circulated in programming policy manuals speci- 
fying the characteristics .of programs consistent winh the new direction. 
Among the criteria were the following: 



*For a comparison of the BHN strategy to earlier strategies, see E. R. 
Moras, '^Measurable Development Results of the Last Quarter Century: Do 
They Have Policy Implications?" U.S. Agency for International Development, 
Office of Evaluation, June 1979. 
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"1. Ther« li a direct contribution to increasing the 
capacity of program and project beneficiaries to meet 
•iiential requirements for human survival. 
2. The intended inmediaie beneficiaries are people 
from the poor majority most In need of assistance." 

The education sector became the "knowledge/skills- sector, and a working 
paper was drawn up elaborating on programming guidelines for the sector.* 
Education programs should serve "deprived groups who have no or limited 
access to formal education systems or persons in conditions which directly 
affect their basic welfare..." They should "directly relate to daily sur- 
vival needs" or "have developmental goals related to improvements in edu- 
cational systems or linkage with other development problems such as health, 
food, conservation, etc." 

Peace Corps country directors were instructed to prepare viountry 
Mensgement Plans describing programs and requests for volunteers. These 

examined by review units in Washington to .rate programs as 
"BHN programs" or "non-BHN programs." Country directors were asked to 



either prepare phase-out schedules for non-BHN programs or provide 
"speciul consideration" rationale. A May 1, 1979 review document 
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Out of all Peace Corps knowledge/skills projects assessed 
daring the FY 1979 Country Management Plan review process 
(April 1978) less than half a dozen of those in the formal 
education sector (excluding vocational and special educa- 
tion) were judged to fulfill Peace Corps' BHN criteria. 

The close scrutiny of education programs was accompanied by a highly 
negative characterization of the school systems in which many volunteers 
workea. ine working Paper cited above eharaeterized thera in the followir.2 
way: * 

Formal education systems in the developing world are often 
least susceptible to change and adaptation, in most cases 
the formal system is built on a European or North American 
model, geared to certification and a hierarchical process, 
and has the effect of excluding as much as 90 pertent of * 
the eligible population in many countries. This exclusion 
results partly from mal-distribution of educational faci- 
lities as well as the fee requirements, scheduling of 
classes, and other factors which limit access by many needy 
groups. The formal .systems too often educate people inap- 
propriately, preparing only for more education or for gov- 
ernment employment, usually in numbers far in excess of the 
absorptive capacity of the higher education or government 
employment sectors. Curricula are often standardized, using 
imported texts and concepts, and exams leading to certifi- 



*Digcussion Papers ^ Basic Human Needs Perspectives on Peace C orps 
Programming (Working Draft), Office of Programming and Training Coordina- 
tion, Fifth Printing, August 1979. 
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cation tend to be rigid and rainforca rote learning of 
facts and abstractions # Many countries .have recogn.^zed 
such shortcomings in their formal educational systems, ^ 
and are taking positive steps to modify and expand them* 

Efforts to discipline education programming to BHN criteria raised 
some important issues; they also threatened to terminate a wide range of 
education programs and, with a broad brush , tended to discredit formal 
education in developing countries as an arena in which volunteers could 
carry out the Peace Corps mission. 

Not surprisingly, this vigorous and in many ways rigid effort to 
change or reduce the education sector met with a counter-reaction from 
overseas — from elements of Peace Corps field staff, education volunteers, 
and government .officials in some host countries. In 1978, Peace Corps 
field staff in Africa gathered for a conference to discuss the new direc- 
tions for programming. Many strongly defended the validity of programs 
in formal school systems, especially Africans who were Associate Peace 
Corps Directors. Groups of volunteers wrote in opposition to the projected 
phasing-out of education programs in which they were serving. In some 
cases, high government officials wrote to insist that education programs 
not be phased-out. 

Reservations about the transformation of the education sector also 
surfiiccd in the agency headquarters. In April 1979 Peace Corps Evaluation 
staff warned that the impact of the new policy on the education sector 
would undercut a range of other agency goals: the overall number of volun- 
teers would decline; the cost^per-volunteer would be driven up because 
cost5) associated with other sectors were higher; opportunities for general- 
ists, minorities, and women to serve in the Peace Corps would decline; 
Peace Corps would face conflicts with stated host country needs and prior- 
ities, and perhaps "slow their progress in reaching lasting solutions and 
relative independence vis-a-vis other nations."* 

Richard Celeste, a new Peace Corps Director appointed in 1979 along 
with the Executive Order giving the agency autonomy within ACTION, asked 
that a fresh look be taken at education programming policy. In December 
1979 he effectively modified that policy with a memorandum to senior staff 
and country directors that stated: 

there has been some confusion about whether Peace Corps 
views assignment of volunteers to education projects as 
a high priority in cur progranming ef forts. . .depending 
on the development context and priorities of a develop- 
ing country, a well structured and properly focused edu- 
cational program does address the basic human needs of 
the host country as effectively as any other Peace Corps 
program. 

Celeste singled out the most criticized programming area— TEFL assignments— 



*"The Impact of Skills/Knowledge Programming Policy on Agency 
Goals," Peace Corps Evaluation Issue Paper, April 16, 1979. 
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as legitimate "whether or not they meet BHN criteria if volunteers 
reach students among the urban or rural poor, develop new curriculum 
materials or influence teaching methods, or provide access and credi- 
bility for later programming efforts." 

During the 1977 to 1980 period, the new programming criteria and 
views of the role of the Peace Corps in formal education had various 
effects upon the educi .ion sector, some of which are difficult to separate 
from the more general problem of managing scarce resources. A wide ranae 
of education programs were scheduled for phasing-down or phasing-out. 
This was especially true for the NANEAP Region, where the total number of 
education volunteers has dropped by 49 percent since 1978, from 1,037 to 
531. During the same period, total volunteers in the region dropped bv 
26 percent, from 2,030 to 1,510. Since these figures do not include coun- 
tries from which the Peace Corps has exited for other reasons (Bahrain 
and Afghanistan), it is arguable that the overall decline can be largely 
accounted for by a' de-emphasis on education programs without a corres- 
ponding capacity to initiate or expand effective programs in other sectors. 
Some education programs were also scheduled to phase-down or phase-out in 
the Africa and LA/C Regions.* 

Some officials in the Peace Corps argue that the decline in educa- 
tion volunteers and programs is largely explained by other factors, such 
as the drop in applicants, a scarcity of volunteers with the education 
skills in highest demand, a shrinking budget, and necessary decisions on 
trade-offs in development impact between education programs and programs 
in other sectors. Against this recent programming background, the resil- 
ience of education programs in the field must also be noted. They have 
remained the largest area of Peace Corps activity, and have retained much 
of their diversity, because of a basic pragmatism in programming pract- 
ices and because they are so deeply rooted overseas. 

Several other effects are apparent from a close examination of 
Country Management Plans for education programs between 1978 and 1980, 
and from discussions with Peace Corps staff and volunteers. Som9 edu- 
cation prograu^s vere effectively modified along the lines of basic human 
needs programming criteria. In other cases, this amounted to little more 
than rephrasing the rationales for the , rograms. Education volunteers— 
particularly those in university education and teaching academic subjects 
at the secondary level— sometimes felt as though they were second-class 
citizens in the overall Peace Corps effort. There has been a certain 
amount of conflict with host country officials who view education programs 
as top priority and one of the most effective areas of service by Peace 
Corps volunteers. A Mlni_uer of Education for Togo, .'.^oussouvi Amedeguato. 
wryly commented on the shifts in programming policy by saying that you do 
not offer a thirsty man water and then tell him when he has had enough. 

Application of basic human needs criteria to the education sector has 
acted as a two-edged sword. Even the strongest advocate of the merits of 
education programs in the agency readily admit that the close scrutiny and 
hard-headed criticism of education programs has shaken out a complacercy 



*The impact of the new programming crit^iria on specific education 
program* it reviewed in the Appendices. 82 
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that had settled in over the past 15 years. 

. u^°ri Leader, for example, of the Africa Region staff, observes 
that both Peace Corps field staff and host country officials had fallen 
into programming routines that failed to encourage needed refr^ans of 
school curriculum and teaching practices, and failed to extend the edu- 
cation intrastructure to new populations. Leader sees this as a constant 
danger because of the time span of the tour of duty for field staff. Thev 
arrive to administer the existing programs and plans of previous staff 

IZ ^""^ '^^y bearings in a .culture, 

and then have about six months to develop any new programming directions 
before replacement staff arrive. Leader believes that the basic human 
needs programming criteria have forced field staffs to define more clearly 
the merits of on-going programs in formal education (or phase-out pro- 
grams that cannot be defended) and think more creatively about potential 
new programs in vocational and non-formal education. Ultimately, she 
ravors largely decentralized programming practices in which decisions 
about how specific Peace Corps programs in partic .ar countries affect 
development are made collaboratively by host country people and local 
Peace Corps staff, rather than attempting to make such decisions from 
theoJjr ""'^ """P*" °^ programming policy or of development 

Kelly Morris, also of the Africa Region staff and with years of 
Peace Corps experience in Togo, favors centralized programming oolicies 
based on basic human needs criteria, bvC with "moderately flexible int,>r- 
pretation" by both Washington and field staff. Morris feels that the Con- 
cept of basic human needs has gotten the Peace Corps out a number of 
dc3p ruts in formal education. Yvonne Jackson, until recently the Peace 
Corps country director in The Gambia, argues that abstract models for 
education programs based on universal criteria are not as impor«-ant to 
Peace Corps effectiveness as the contextual relationship of programs to 
the process of change and development in specific countries. Jackson 
illustrates tho point with examples from The Gambia^ a. volunteer teach- 
ing history in secondary school in a situation where students need to 
learn to think about historical forces and change; a volunteer ethno- 
musicologist recording traditional music for the national archives and 
school curriculum; and volunteerswcrking on curriculum reform for an 
undeveloped school system. Jackson questions the rural -and vocational 
bias of basic human needs criteria. She argues that urban problems are 
central to development in Africa, and that a people's sense of self and 
cultural values is a precondition to development. In Jackson's view, 
tbe Peace Corps has "gone from one extreme to another" in education pro- 
graoming without reaching a happy medium based on the process of negotia- 
tion with host country officials. ^ 

Basic human needs programming criteria deserve credit for some clear 
improvements in education programs. They have focused program planning " 
on previously unserved populations: out-of-school children and youth; 
school drop-out3 and rejects? unemployed youth; and unschooled adults in 
rural areas, especially women. Progress in these directions has been slow, 
partly because host countries have been slow to move and partly because 
vocational and nonfoswul education programs are exceedingly difficult to 
operate effectively until more experience has accumulated. But this is 
a major new frontifci* for the sector in the years ahead. 
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The effort to discipline education programming has also improved 
more conventional programs in formal education. A majority of education 
volunteers are now assigned to rural areas. This trend began at least 
as far back as 1965, as indicated by the study in Sierra Leone reported 
in an earlier section, but has gained new momentum since 1977. Rural 
placements have several advantages. More volunteers learn host country 
languages. They probably develop closer relationships with a wide variety 
of host country citizens, and in general gain more satisfaction from the 
experience. Education volunteers have also been better concentrated in 
less developed" schools, where they assist the extension of the school 
system to rural areas and help equalize the quality of education offered 
by established and new schools. After not having seen volunteers in the 
tieid for 12 years, I recently visited education volunteers in Sierra 
Leone, Togo, and Kenya, and the majority were located 'deeper in the cul- 
ture and performing as impressively, if not more impressively, then 
education volunteers in the 1960s. 

David Levine, Director of OPTO, insists that basic human needs cri- 
teria are not contradictory with ongoing programming in formal education. . 
Fully understood, he says, the policies require that important variables 
be considered for all volunteer placements: background characteristics 
of student populations i.e., family income, opportunities for work, 
handicaps, gender, etc.); location and staffing options of the school; 
relevance of curriculum to be taught to the needs of the society and the 
real work options of students. Levine's position is that education pro- 
gramming unexamined for its development implications is unacceptable, since 
this is the fundamental mission of Peace Corps. Even then, he points out, 
there is a "special consideration" category of programs to accommodate 
reasonable host country requests outside the basic human needs framework. 

Still, Levine is admittedly a hardlliner on certain issues. He con- 
siders targeting of Peace Corps programs to disadvantaged populations the 
nrLrf^r^ P'^iority. He is not sympathetic to the argument that education 
programs make a contribution in shaping the skills and attitudes of "future 
leaders," a though he aoes concede that this objective is a coherent ration- 
ale for influencing development. Levine views school systems in develop- 
ing nations as a conservative structure controlled by entrenched forces 
^nf K^w '-^^ progress of broad-based development, and he does 

not believe tnat Peace Corps education programs should be the captives 

fralrZl r'"''"^" n«w concepts and 

programs for nonformal education, where he believes the Peace Corps can 
begin to reach disadvantaged groups. He does not view conventional vo- 
cational education, within the structure of formal schooling, as moving in 
this direction. Pirie Gall, a programming officer in OPTO, takes the fr- 
guments against programming in formal education several steps further. 
Ideally, he says. Peace Corps efforts in education would be fully inte- 
grated into "purely basic human ne^ds sectors." There would be no r-du- 
cation sector, as such, at all. Instead of TEFL volunteers, agriculture 
volunteers would teach English as part of their agriculture programs. 

Thus we come back to the basic issue. The wide range of opinions 
and disagreements within the Peace Corps-echoing factions among develop- 
ment assistance theoreticians-revolve around the question of which edu- 
cation activities meet a basic human needs test, or more broadly, have 
development impact. The OPTO programming manual provides a narrow con- 
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struction of the basic human needs concept. Aside from the fact that the 
poorest 40 percent do not often gather together in classrooms separate 
from their fellow 60 percent, narrow criteria for education programming 
do not provide a contextually-re levant rationale for the diversity of 
Peace Corps education program? Education is a many-headed thing, occur- 
ring in a wide variety of settings, toward a range of ends, with people 
of diverse ambitions and talents requiring knowledge of many sorts. Vol- 
unteers in university programs, TEFL teachers, and other education volun- 
teers all represent disrinctive development rationales. 

This suggests that the education sector requires not one monolithic 
programming policy— into which all volunteer placements and programs must 
be force-fitted— but multiple programming policies, each empirically re- 
lated to the institutional settings, development goals, and human beings 
served by volunteers in the varied programs. 

The World Bank, which defines education as a basic t.uman need, cap- 
tures this broader perspective: 

People need education to acquire a broad base of knowl- 
edge, attitudes, values, and skills on which they can 
build in later life, even if they do not receive further 
formal instruction. Such education provides people with 
the potential to learn, to respond to new opportunities, 
to adjust to social and cultural change, and to parti- 
cipate in the political, cultural, and social activities. 
As societies develop, education becomes a necessary con- 
dition for the ability of the individual to identify with 
the prevailing culture.* 

Tliis statement would not seem to be delimited to any particular level 
of education, or form of education, or population groups. Certainly, 
many people in developing nations, government officials and ordinary 
citizens alike, consider education a precondition to all other forms of 
development. 



;*World Bank, Education Sector Policy Paper > 1980. 
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8. The "Elitism" Issue 
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Criticisms of education programs have often revolved around the 
issue of whether or not teaching vO:lunteers serve an elite segment of 
host country populations* Many of the categories of programming in the 
sector have been called ^'elitist" in orientation, serving the few leather 
than the many, embedded in conservative structures inherited from colon- 
ialism, and not representing the genuine values of the Peace Corps. 

In bringing evidence to bear on this key issue, some conceptual 
distinctions are important. Peace Corps programs might not directly serve 
the "poorest of the poor" and still not serve a socioeconomic elite, or, 
to quantify the phrase, a top 20 percent of a national population. 
Obviously, there is a middle ground of 40 percent between the .top 20 per- 
cent and the bottom 40 percent. Alternatively, volunteers might reach 
a mixture of, say, the middle 80 percent in a given country, without 
reaching the 10 percent extremes on either end of a socioeconomic scale, 
it should also be pointed out that American assumptions about class cannot 
readily be projected in simplistic formulas for developing nations. In 
many African countries, for example, up to 80 percent or more of a national 
population may be outside the cash economy. While not all of this group 
can be designated the "poorest of the poor," none belong to an elite class. 
Indeed, among the 20 percent or less of a national population that may 
be literate and part of the cash economy, only a small portion qualify as 
an "elite" in any clear sense of the term. In fact, an idealized profile 
for targeting education programs — with a bottom 40 percent on one end and 
an elite 20 percent on the other end — is likely to have little empirical 
validity in many Peace Corps host countries. 

Another conceptual distinction is of considerable importance. Let 
us assume that students in developing countries who are found in second- 
ary schools, universities, and teacher training colleges — although they 
may be drawn from diverse segments of host country populations — are on 
their way to becoming an educated elite. Is it inappropriate for Peace 
Corps education programs to play a role in helping to create a middle 
class or "future leaders"? While we cannot assume that a well-educated 
subgroup in a developing country guarantees broad-based development, it 
is certainly an important ingredient. 

In the 1979 Volunteer Activity Survey, 1,015 volunteers in second- 
ary education worldwide reported on the socioeconomic status of the stu- 
dents they served. This subgroup of education volunteers is a key sample 
because it is the largest area of education programming by far, and be- 
cause in most developing countries only a small 'percentage of the eli- 
gible age group is enrolled in secondary education. 

In this survey, 85.9 percent of the volunteers reported that they 
did not primarily teach students in the top. 20 percent of the host coun- 
try population. Only 14.2 percent reported that they did. In Africa, 
82.7 percent of Vf;lunteers responded -that they did not primarily reach 
the top 20 percent. The parallel figure for LA/C was 93.8 percent, 
Q „ and for NANEAP it was 89.2 percent. Clearly, a vast majority of volun- 
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teers in secondary education do not find themselves serving an upper 
class. 

These findings did not vary greatly by subject matter taught. 
Among English teachers in Africa, 76.8 percent of those responding said 
they did not primarily serve an elite 20 percent, and 85.3 percent of 
TEFL teachers in the NANEAP Region reported the same. 

The findings for math and science teachers are even more definitive 
on this issue. In Africa, 86.5 percent reported not serving the top 20 
percent. Foi: NANEAP, the figure was 93 percent. 

This is hot to say that education volunteers primarily reach the 
poorest of the poor. Worldwide, only 25.8 percent of secondary education 
volunteers reported primarily serving the bottom 40 percent. However, 
over 70 percent reported that their students were primarily from the 
lower 60 percent of host people or from all classes equally. 

Even an:ong university education volunteers, of those responding to 
the ?;urvey, 72.4 percent said that they either served students outside 
the uop 20 percent in the country or all classes equallv. Among volun- 
teers In teacher training, 82.9 percent reported the same. 

If we can assume that volunteers have a grasp on the socioeconomic 
status of their students in the context of the overall populations of 
host countries, the charge that education volunteers serve an elite is 
clearly ill-iounded. A high percentage of volunteers responded to the 
VAS, so the response bias id not likely to be large. 

I 

Other evidence confirms this finding. The Lewis and Bergthold/ 
McClelland studies cited earlier in this report, on education volunteers 
in Sierra Leone and Ethiopia in the 1960s, both found that the students 
of Peace Corps teachers were unlikely to come from homes of higher socio- 
economic status. These findings square with the predominant views ex- 
pressed today by education volunteers themselves, by many Peace Corps 
country staffs, and by country desk officers. 

Education volunteers in general are a force for extending quality 
education to a broad mix of students in developing countries. 
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9« Demand and Supply 



If the education sector has been declining in size, how much of 
the reduction in volunteer strength can be explained by diminished demand 
from developing countries? In an attempt tc pivi down a fairly realistic 
answer for this report, Peace Corps country directors worldwide were sur- 
veyed in December 1980. They were asked what the additional demand for 
education volunteers would be, above present numbers, if existing major 
constraints could be removed (supply of qualified applicants, budget limi- 
tations, programming criteria, and so on). In considering the data ob- 
tained from this survey, it mur.t be understood that a wide range of fac- 
tors impinge upon the translation of raw demand into workable programs. 
These will be discussed later in this section. 

In the Africa Region, country directors report a reasonable poten- 
*tial for increase in education volunteers by 70 percent over present 
levels, or from 1,096 volunteers to a level of 1,869. The potential for 
expanded programming encompasses all areas except curriculum development, 
and is particularly high for primary education, math/ science, vocational 
instruction, and TEFL. 

The figures for additional demand in the NANEAP Region are even more 
startling, probably reflecting the sharp decrease in education volunteers 
in the Region since 1972. Country directors in the region report a po- 
tential increase of 130 percent, from 531 education volunteers to 1,220. 
The greatest potential for program expansion is in the areas of nonforraal 
education; secondary math/sclonce, TEFL, and vocational teachers; and uni- 
versit:y and special education. 

For Latin Ameiica/Caribbean, there is potential for expansion by 
55 percent, from 365 volunteers to 566. The* largest additional demand 
areas are special education and vocational or technical education. 

All this adds up to a potential growth of the education sector from 
1,992 volunteers to 3,718, an increase of 47 percent overall. Data are 
based on replies from about 85 percent of Peace Corps country directors, 
thus the numbers may be somewhat larger.* It should also be remembered 
that some of the larger developing countries do not currently host Peace 
Corps, and there is no way to capture this potential demand. Table 23 
shows the aggregate additional demand for education volunteers, in com- 
parison with existing volunteer levels in 1980, on a worldwide basis by 
major programming categories. Table 24 shows aggregate demand broken 
down by region, with secondary education broken dov^ by subject matter. 
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*Data on additional demand were not obtained for the foUowing host coun- 
tries: Belize, Chile, Honduras; Ivory Coast, Kenya, Mali, Senegal, Togo; 
Tunisia, Solomon Islands, Western Samoa. 
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Table 23. Education volunteers worldwide by programming 

category, and potential additional demand, 1980. 



Category 



PCVs 



Additional 
Demand 



Total 



Increase 



Nonformal 


150 


153 


303 




Primary 


32 


143 


175 


447 


Secondary 


1,320 


1,056 


2,376 


80 


University 


97 


60 


157 


62 


Special 
Education 


lie 


197 


31 


167 


Curriculum 
Development 


23 


11 


34 


48 


Tsacher 
Training 


219 


56 


275 


26 


Vocational 


33 


50 


83 


152 


Totals 


1,992 


1,734 


3,718 


87 



Note; 



Countries for which data were not obtained are Belize, Chile 
Honduras? Ivory Coast, Kenya, Mali, Senegal, Togo; Tunisia, Solo- 
mon Islands, Western Samoa. Numbers from Korea are not included 
because Peace Corps is departing from the country. 
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Table 24. Education volunteers and additional demand by 
progrannning category and region, 1980. 



AFRICA NANEAP LA/C 



Ccitegory 5/31/80 Add. 9/30/80 Add. 9/30/80 Add. 

PCVs Demand PCVs Demand PCVs Demand 



Nonforroal 


45 


19 


26 


1 1 Q 


7Q 


1 e 


Primary 


2 


113 


11 


24 


19 


6 


Secondary 


891 


525 


376 


375 


53 


156 


Math/Sci 


434 


262 


154 


1 97 


in 




Eng/TEFL 


278 


82 


157 


130 


2 


0 


Voc. 


153 


160 


52 


108 


36 


71 


Other 


23 


21 


1 


10 


5 


9 


University 


43 


11 


36 


49 


18 


0 


Special Ed. 


16 


46 


42 


106 


60 


45 


Curriculum 
Devevelopment 


12 


0 


1 


8 


10 


3 


Teacher 
Training 


80 


42 


31 


8 


108 


6 


Voc. /Tech. 


7 


17 


8 


0 


18 


33 


TOTALS 1 , 


096 


773 


531 


689 


365 


201 


INCREASE 




707, 




130% 




55% 


Note: Figures 


from same 


sources 


as Table 


23. 







Demand is expressed to Peace Corps headquarters in the form of 
requests for volunteers ("trainee requests") negotiated between Peace 
Corps country staffs and host country officials. These requests are 
further sifted in Washington according to programming criteria and prior- 
ities, and supply of qualified applicants. A great many considerations 
are important to the translation of raw demand into workable programs. 
These of course include adequate program funds and the supply of quali- 
fied volunteers. Program settings are important: placement sites for 
volunteers with adequate housing, a reasonable possibility of achieving 
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goals, and nondisplacement of qualified nationals; a functional infra- 
structure, including support staff provided by the Peace Corps or host 
country; cultural factors such as the safety of volunteers or the lang- 
uage and conununication skills required; and so on. The Peace Corps has 
plenty of experience with the "hard realities" that constrain the trans- 
lation of raw demand and seemingly good ideas into effective programs 

On the other hand, there is considerable elasticity to both demand 
and programming. The conceptual framework for thinking about programming 
has an enonnous influence on the statement of demand. This particularly 
includes the development priorities for which the host country thinks the 
Peace Corps can be useful, and the programming criteria estr^blished by 
the Peace Corps. When mutual agreement is reached about moving program- 
ming in one direction or another, the movement from concept to exprr-^sed 
demand to programming can be fairly rapid. Host country officials may 
come up with ideas about need for volunteers based on development plans, 
convince Peace Corps field staff, and demand begins the move toward pro- 
gramming. Alternatively, Peace Corps field staff with clear ideas about 
development assistance may convince host country officials to buy a new 
programming direction, and the movement from demand to programming be- 
gins. Imagination and the exploitation of possibilities are as powerful 
fo.:ces in the making of good Peace Corps programs as the "hard realities." 



The Supply Side 

. If there is considerable potential for growth cf the education sec- 
tor based on overseas demand, then what about the supply side? Which eau- 
cation programs can be matched with a sufficient supply of qualified ap- 
plicants to accommodate growth, and which cannot? What alternatives re- 
lated to supply might the Peace Corps exercise to better respond to ad- 
ditional demand? 

The potential supply of qualified volunteers for education programs 
is extremely difficult to quantify, it is potentially any and all Ameri- 
cans who might be qualified for Peace Corps service. But obviously many 
variables intervene in establishing the actual number of applicants to 
the Peace Corps and determining those who are qualified for placements 
overseas, ranging from the attractiveness of the Peace Corps to Americans 
to stringency of qualifications for specific programs in r.he field. The 
general supply of applicants seems to be quite elastic. In 1966, for 
example, there were 42,246 applications for Peace Corps service. Buc by 
1976, the number had dropped to 18,189. There has been roughly a 50 per- 
cent reduction in applications in the 1970s from the 1960s levels. Ap- 
plications reached the lowest level in 1978—13 , 661— since 1961, the first 
year of the Peace Corps. But in 1979, they had rebounded to 18,159 in 
only three-quarters of the year. 

By far the largest category of applicants to the Peace Corps is 
B.A. Generalists— recent liberal arts graduates without specialized 
Jegrees or substantial work experience. Education programs in which 
Generalists can serve, after training, have the most abundant supply 
of qualified volunteers ("fill rated" in Peace Corps terminology, mean- 
ing the ratio of applicants selected for training to host country re-^. 
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quests)* This varies greatly according to the academic major or minor 
required for the program* Programs requiring specialized skills (ad- 
vanced degrees, specialist degrees, or teaching experience) have the 
tightest supply of qualified volunteers* Table 25 illustrates 1979 
requests for volunteers of various backgrounds, applicants who entered 
training, and fill rates* 



Table 25* Volunteer requests, trainees, and fill rates for 
various skill categories, 1979* 



Skills 


Requests 


Trainees 


Fill Rate 


Genera lists* 


1,475 


1,274 


88% 


Other Arts/Social Science 


118 


99 


847. 


Education 








Non-scarce skill 


170 


111 


657. 


Scarce skill 


100 


60 


607. 


Biology** 


348 


284 


827. 


Math/Sciences*** 


312 


173 


557. 



^Includes requests for education programs and programs in 
other sectors* 



**Requiring B*S* in Biology and less than one year's work experience* 

***Including others with B*S*^ and math or science majors, and advanced 
degrees } with or without experience* 



With the existing supply of applicants, it is obvious that educa- 
tion programs with the greatest potential for growth are those in which 
Generalists can serve* Only certain current education programming areas 
can effectively utilize Generalists* Programs requiring specialists in 
math or the physical sciences, or in education skills, are likely to be 
the most difficult to expand* Programs requiring special language capa- 
bility, such as French for teaching in Francophone Africa, will also be 
difficult to expand* 

In order to respond to additional demand for education volunteers, 
two factors are of central importance* One is the recruiting capability 
of the agency* Presently, the only programming area in the education 
.sector given recruitmen.^. priority is teachers of math and the physical 
sciences* Despite the low fill rates for these programs, the ?eace Corps 
has in fact placed 431 math/science te^.chers in overseas assignments in 
1979 from a relatively small pool of potential applicants* With improved 
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recruiting capability in other educational programming areas, it is 
likely that the supply of volunteers with specialized qualifications could 
be expanded. 

The second factor is perceptions of the Peace Corps by potential 
applicants. Many potential applicants do not have a clear understanding 
of the work the Peace Corps is doing today, especially in the field of 
education. Large numbers of potential applicants believe that they are 
not qualified for education programs, or that they are not wanted or 
needed in Third World countries. 
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10* Additional Issues 



Competition for Volunteer Bodies 

A submerged struggle has fueled the recent policy disputes about 
education programming. This is the struggle over limited resources in 
the Peace Corps— a supply of 3,000 to 4,000 qualified volunteers a year, 
far below earlier levels, and a budget frozen by continuing resolution that 
is rapidly shrinking due to inflation. Within the education sector, ex- 
pansion of programs in nonformal education, vocational education, and 
special education requires decreasing volunteer numbers in effective 
existing programs that are in high demand. At the same time, efforts to 
expand programs in other sectors (health, food and nutrition, water re- 
. sources, etc.) inevitably collide with the size of the education sector. 
What has in the past been a healthy competition between programs and 
sectors as to diversity of performance in meeting Peace Corps goals has 
often degenerated into disputes over pieces of a shrinking pie. 

Craig Hafner, an OPTO sector specialist in water and sanitation 
programraing, expresses the dilemma very well. Craig is a former Tanzania 
volunteer and Associate Peace Corps Director in Sierra Leone. He has a 
strong commitment to quality of Peace Corps programming as a major force 
for development. He points out that a small country such as Sierra Leone 
can absorb a limited number of Peace Corps volunteers, and the large edu- 
cation programs make expansion of health and agriculture programs diffi- 
cult. During Craig's tour of duty as APCD, he opposed an expansion of 
requests for education volunteers in Sierra Leone from 80 to 110 on this 
basis. Craig takes a dim view of current overall education programming. 
He would like to see education volunteers shifted primarily into voca- 
tional and nonformal education programs. He "has a real problem with' 
TEFL as a Peace Corps programming area." »He is concerned about what he 
sees as the placement of volunteers in schools as part of a patronage 
system within host country educational establishments. While thoroughly 
pragmatic and non-ideological in his views of programming, and positive 
about what Peace Corps volunteers can contribute to meeting basic human 
ne^jds, Craig sees none of the possibilities for what volunteers can ac~ 
complish in classrooms, and views formal education programs largely as 
CtTi obstacle to be overcome. 

Until the pressure on the agency budget is relieved, permitting an 
overall growth in volunteer numbers and greater latitude in exploration 
of new programming directions without intrusions upon effective existing 
programs, internal Peace Corps disputes about the merits of education pro- 
grams are unlikely to subside. If a gradual shrinkage in number of volun- 
teers and programming funds continues, the struggle over volunteer bodies 
:ts likely to intensify. 

The solution to this problem of declining resources lies not with 
recasting education programming policies, or with judicious arbitration 
of volunteer allocations, but with actions that permit the Peace Corps to 
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nurture multiple programming strategies, within the education sector and 
for other sectors also. Possible actions range from a Congressional de- 
cision to give the agency an adequate budget for sustained contributions 
to the development of human resources through multiple programming strat- 
egies, closer collaboration with ether donor agencies, private sector 
support of some Peace Corps progi-ams, or expanded support from host coun- 
try ministries. 



Documentation. Evaluation, and Research 

One of the most striking features of the Peace Corps education sec- 
tor is how little knowledge exists about what has been achieved after 
almost 20 years of programming. This is true in terras of descriptive 
documentation for the succession of education programs, and in terms of 
solid data about program contributions to students and school systems. 
It is true at several levels of analysis: longitudinal knowledge about 
education programming in individual host countries; comparative knowledge 
about parallel programs across several countries or regions; and in-depth 
studies about interaction between teaching volunteers and students in the 
classrooms of developing countries. The lack of substantial knowledge 
is true of other programming sectors as well, and of course the develop- 
ment of such knowledge is no easy task. 

Still, a base of knowledge about education programs is important 
for numerous purposes. For example, comparative studies of vocational 
and nonformal education programs in several countries and regions would 
assist in identifying sound programming principles. They could be useful 
to Peace Corps field staff, host country officials, and other donor agen- 
cies interested in these fields. With creation of practical knowledge 
about fields of education in which volunteers have substantial involvement, 
the Peace Corps can play a lead role in the development and refinement of 
several fresh directions in education programming for developing countries. 

Where there are questions about development -oct of specific cate- 
gories of education programming—such as university education and TEFL- 
studies of programs in a variety of settings would yield information for 
management decisions. Such studies need not be experimental to be useful. 
Straightforward documentation of program goals, and evidence of whether 
volunteers are meeting or not meeting the goals, aggregated for all edu- 
cation volunteers in a programming category acrosfc set time intervals, 
would provide an intelligent basis 'tor progranwlng criteria and manage- 
ment decisions. Similarly, analytical reports based on observations of 
a set of similar programs in several countries by an expert orr team of 
experts in the particular field of education would yield useful informa- 
tion. University education volunteers in the Africa Region might be the 
basis for one such report, or TEFL volunteers in several countries in the 
Africa and NANEAP Regions. More comprehensive reports on a category of 
education programs could empirically answer questions about student popu- 
lations served by volunteers in these programs, development rationales for 
the programs, the human needs context in which volunteers see themselves 
working, programming or support weaknesses, and so on. It seems parti- 
cularly important that the Peace Corps begin to balance omnibus evalua- 
tion studies of the mix of programs in a specific country with a new 
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type of evaluation study of a single category of programs across diverse 
settings. 

It is also important to begin to move documentation and analysis 
into a longitudinal dimension. There is a substantial history of Peace 
Corps involvement in education development in many countries* The rec- 
ords of Peace Corps involvement in particular countries — in primary edu- 
cation, secondary education, math and science instruction, and so on— - 
could be consolidated and analyzed. Although many records have unfort- 
unately been discarded, a base of information remains in some field of- 
fices and in tWe agency library. The history and contributions of edu- 
cation programs ^in pfirticulmr countries, and for the sector generally, 
will be of more than antique interest. Current volunteers and field staff 
need some persj^ective on how their effcrn? fit into a' larger picture. 
Constituencies that are important to the Peace Corps need to know what 
hv\s been achieved over 20 years; potential applicants, others in the 
development assistance field, host country officials, and the U.S. Cong- 
ress*. The Peace Corps deserves to be taken seriously in the field of 
development assistance. It has played an unusual and even extraordinary 
role in American contact with the Third World in the pout-colonial period, 
sending almost a* hundred thousand volunteers to live and work in a rich 
variety of cul'tureB and nations. Every effort should be made to preserve 
and illuminate thi's record. 



Secondary Projects 

A secondary project is a development activity a Peace Corps vol- 
unteer carries out in addition to the primary or official assignment. 
Over the years, many volunteers have iiiitiated imaginative, highly vis- 
ible, and useful secondary projects that provide personal satisfaction 
and make a specific contribution to a host community. Examples include 
the development of libraries, demonstration gardens, crafts cooperatives, 
and adult literacy programs. One legendary secondary project is the 
school dormitory Senator Paul Tsongas organized students to bu Id while 
he served as a teaching volunteer in Ethiopia. Volunteers often have 
areas of intense personal intcreit or special skill that find no outlet 
in primary assignments, and secondary projects represent oppor*:unities 
for volunteers to use their interests and talents for community projects. 

Secondary projects have come to assume a quasi-of f iciai status in 
the Peace Corps, especially for education volunteers. Teaching hours are 
often relatively short and vacation periods often long for education pro- 
grams. Thus country directors have strongly encouraged, and sometimes re- 
quired, teaching volunteers to develop secondary projects. What litera- 
ture 'here is on this Subject differentiates between secondary projects — 
which are on-going and community-based— and vacation projects— which fit 
into a school holiday and are not necessarily in the volunteer •s host com- 
munity. As far back as 1963, an evaluation by David Gelraan on vacation 
project!) of teaching volunteers in Ivory Coast and Ghana concluded that 
such projects should be compulsory* An article in the May 1967 issue of 
Peace Corpi Voluntee:: argued agciinst bureaucratizing vacation projects. 
This is 9i long-standing policy debate in the Peace Corps. 
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Today, the mild controversy surrounding the secondary project stip- 
ulation for education volunteers involves two largely implicit assumptions 
One is the assumption that teaching is not a full-time job, and that a 
volunteer teacher has an obligation to engage in additional work. The 
second is the assumption that classroom teaching does not meet basic 
human needs, and thus volunteer teachfirs should become involved in a sec- 
ondary project that involves direct contact with the poor and necessities 
of physical survival, such as health or food and nutrition. It is under- 
standable that volunteer teachers— -many of whom work long hours of intense 
concentration in classrooms, preparing lessons, tutoring individuals, and 
meeting responsibilities in the school community—resent such assumptions. 
However, there are more universal values for all volunteers behind sec- 
ondary projects: (1) meeting additional development needs in local com- 
munities; (2) establishing personal relationships with a broader range 
of host country people; and (3) utilizing special skills and interests 
during a tour of service. 

The 1979 Volunteer Activity Survey provides the only substantial 
data about secondary projects worldwide. Forty-two percent of all vol- 
unteers responding reported that tho.y had secondary projects. Of the 42 
percent, the largest group were involved in secondary projects in edu- 
cation (40 percent), followed by agriculture/natural resources (19 per- 
cent), coraiaunity services (17 percent), health (16 percent), and economic 
development (7 percent). 

In terms of role, the largest number of volunteer secondary projects 
involved teaching (34 percent), followed by organizers/coordinators (11 
percent), extensionists (9 percent), consultants (8 percent), and admini- 
;^tr2.nors/supervisors (7 percent). 

In terms of substance, 10 percent of secondary projects involved 
teaching English, 5 percent teaching other subjects, 5 percent in recrea- 
tion or sports, 5 percent in physical education, 4 percent in horticulture 
and 3 percent in health. 

In terms of institutions, 12 percent of secondary projects were in 
secondary schools, 10 percent outside any institution, 5 percent through 
colleges or universities, and 4 percent in each of the following: prim- 
ary schools, agricultural extension services, and **other community service 
institutions. 

There is a strong tendency for volunteers to carry out secondary 
projects in their area of primary assignment. For example, 61 percent 
of education volunteers reported secondary projects in education, while 
57 percent of health volunteers reported secondary projects in health and 
42 percent in nutrition. Overall, education was the largest area of 
secondary projects for all volunteers with projects outside their own 
sector. 

Available data from the VAS showed marginal differences between 
volunteers with secondary projects and those without secondary projects. 
Both groups felt equally positive about host country people, about their 
impact on development, and about their service. Volunteers with second- 
ary projects were slightly higher on work with the ••bottom 40 percent, 
on self-estimted foreign language proficiency, on psychological well- 
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belngi on job satisfactlotii on closeness of social relationships with 
host country people, and on total hours worked per week. 

There is considerable interest in secondary projects, particularly 
for education volunteers, in Peace Corps headquarters Regional officials 
have asked how many education volunteers actually have secondary projects, 
about staff procedures in encouraging or requiring secondary projects, and 
what secondary projects add up to in terms of development impact and 
volunteer satisfaction. No clear answers are available for these ques- 
tions. In Sierra Leone, Togo, and Kenya, country staffs encourage second- 
ary projects for education volunteers and report largely positive results. 
In Togo for example, Jody Olsen reported education volunteers with second- 
ary projects in solar drying of grains^ developing bee hives, building 
latrines, teaching furniture building to the blind, teaching music, 
teaching art and crafts, and raising rabbits and chickens. In all these 
countries, field staff take a pragmatic approach, encouraging but not 
requiring secondary projects. Godfrey Cherono, in Kenya, argues that 
secondary projects should be part of the two-year commitment of each vol- 
unteer, but that the project itself should be something "purely personal." 
This appears to be the reality in the Peace Corps, and also a sensible 
norm. 



The Missing Dimension 

Classrooms in developing countries are where at least 75 percent of 
the work of the Peace Corps education sector takes place. There are 
rich possibilities for achievement inherent in that specific setting. 
In the Peace Corps context, the classroom is the microcosm where an Ameri- 
can volunteer comes together with a group of sons and daughters of another 
culture. This is symbolized by Atitso Kodjogan and Susan White in their 
daily collaboration to better understand physics In a classroom in Apeyeme, 
Togo; by Elizabeth Brabbs of Michigan and her students of mathematics, hog- 
raising, and rice farming in Gerihun, Sierra Leone; by Nick Lumbardi of 
New Jersey with his Luo-speaking rejects from government schools in the 
Harambee classrooms of West Nyakach, Kenya. 

Peace Corps teachers are about the business of developing human re- 
sources. When they are effective in the world of the classroom, they are 
reaching the minds and attitudes of children in primary schools, adoles- 
cents in secondary school, and young adults in teacher training institu- 
tions and universities in Africa, Asia, Oceania, and Latin America. They 
are cultivating understanding of the physical sciences, mathematical rea- 
soning, vocational skills and options, methods of teaching, fluent use of 
the language and concepts of the English-speaking world, and other sub- 
jects. 

For most Peace Corps education programs, the classroom is the heart 
of the matter. This is where the Peace Corps teacher creates, or fails 
to create, the disciplined work and quality of relationships that exploit 
the full potential of education. The host culture has defined the work 
being done in classrooms as important to national development, and the 
Peace Corps has defined the quality of relationships as important to hu- 
man development. 
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It is true, of course, that classrooms lead out into the world 
beyond for both the students and the volunteers; into the atmosphere and 
operations of the local school and national school system; into the com- 
plexities of life in a local community} into the larger forces and issues 
governing the economic and political progress of the host country. The 
world inhabited by Peace Corps teachers and their students is no less 
complex than any other Peace Corps setting, and volunteer teachers have 
a responsibility for becoming familiar with people and forces beyond their 
classrooms. But the classroom is where most education volunteers can 
fully assert the development objectives and people-to-people goals of the 
Peace Corps. From the evidence I have seen — looking back over the records 
of the education sector, observing volunteers and interviewing staff and 
host country officials in Sierra Leone, Togo and Kenya, and talking with 
former volunteers from other countries — most education volunteers under- 
stand this intuitively, and, most do a good job. It is far from clear 
that this is very well understood institutionally by the Peace Corps. 

It is doubtful that many Peace Corps staff, in the field or from 
Washington, spend much time carefully observing and analyzing the trans- 
actions between volunteer teachers and host country students. The vast 
majority of country evaluation reports do not reflect observations of 
Peace Corps teachers and students in the complicated work that is carried 
out in classrooms. The Peace Corps as an institution possesses very little 
analytical knowledge about the specific achievements and problems of the 
various categories of education programs at the level where the funda- 
mental work of the education sector goes forward. The agency has shown 
considerable institutional interest in secondary projects. There is great 
interest in sweeping generalizations about class structure in the Third 
World. There is profound interest in the politics and theories of de- 
velopment assistance. But there simply has not been a corresponding agency 
interest in the classroom settings where nany thousands of education vol- 
unteers and students from an enormous range of cultures and circumstances 
have carried out the nitty-gritty work of the education programs. 

The Peace Corps has backed up the education programs in the field with 
administrative staff, and this has been critically important to programming. 
Some of these p •ople are among the finest education officials in the host 
countries. Son are former education volunteers. Almost all are too busy 
to spend much ti. observing and analyzing the work of volunteer teachers, 
and this has not bet^, ""tphasized as part of their role. Associate Peace 
Corps Directors for educ. 'on programs spend the bulk of their time on 
important administrative m^ negotiations related to demand and sup- 

ply, checking out prospective .iunteer placements, shuffling paper, and 
so on. Perhaps because of the institutional ambivalence about classroom 
education as a development activity, a premium has never been placed on 
direct professional support of education volunteers — on helping them more 
effectively meet the goals of the Peace Corps in classroom settings, and 
helping them better understand the complexities of cross-cultural teaching. 

There are footholds of support that can be expanded. Some Volunteer 
Leaders, themselves former Peace Corps teachers who have extended for a 
third year of service to assist other volunteers, have taken special in- 
terest in substantive areas of classroom support. Some Country Directors 
and- APCDs devote time to working with volunteer teachers. Training pro- 
grams for education volunteers, most of which now take place in the host 
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country, have been vastly improved over earlier years. Many provide 
excellent initial orientation to classroom teaching, in the host coun- 
tries, somet:lmes with follow-up workshops during vacation periods. Field 
offices sometimes supply education materials. Overall, however, there 
simply has not been sufficient and well-focused institutional support for 
education programs at the classroom level. 

The Peace Corps could act in several ways to provide more support 
to education programs. The Office of Programming and Training Coordina- 
tion employs a set of sector specialists in other programmivig fields. 
None have been employed to support the sector with the largest concen- 
tration of volunteers. A set of sector specialists familiar with research 
literature and relevant instructional materials in vocational education, 
math and science instruction, TEFL, special education, and other areas of 
programming cculd disseminate information to volunteers in the field, and 
communicate the merits and problems of education programs to others in 
the agency headquarters. Sector specialists, APCDs, and evaluators who 
systematically observe teaching volunteers could work to improve the per- 
formance of education programs in numerous ways. Volunteers with excep- 
tional talent in particular areas of teaching could, after two years of 
service, be given staff contracts for some of these positions contingent 
on a year of relevant advanced trainings 

A considerable body of knowledge could also be made available to 
teaching volunteers. This includes research on cognitive development 
and school learning in cross-cultural settings. The findings of Profes- 
sor Michael Cole and others would be useful to volunteers attempting to 
cope with what some perceive as an addiction to rote learning by their 
students.* Knowledge is also available for observing and analyzing the 
behavioral interaction of teachers and students, toward the ends of im- 
proving the quality of teaching and realizing the capacities of students 
to learn. The Peace Corps education sector itself is a laboratory of cross- 
cultural education, and the volunteers should be brought together with 
the I'^ading thinkers in the field. 

Much has been contributed by the Peace Corps in classrooms of de- 
veloping countries. As Max Bailor says, the education programs **have 
been a force for development and change.** Despite a certain institutional 
neglect, education volunteers have mostly gone on about their business. 
But with so many volunteers teaching in such interesting circumstances, 
the agency needs to recognize the full potential of what can be achieved 
in classrooms, and provide volunteers with the support to help them realize 
that full potential. 



*See, for example, M. Cole, J. Gay, J. Click, and D. Sharp, The Cul- 
tural Context of Learnin^^ and Thinkin g, New York: Basic Books, 1971; ^nd 
H. Cole and S. Scribner« ' Culture and TKought;' A Psychological Intro- 
duction , New York, Wiley, 1974. 
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1. THE PEACE CORPS SHOULD CLARIFY BASIC HUMAN NEEDS PROGRAMMING 
POLICY AND CRITERIA IN RELATIONSHIP TO ITS EDUCATION PROGRAMS. To dis- 
perse a cloud of skepticism and negativism that has settled over the 
Peace Corps education sector in recent years > programming criteria for 
education activities should be rewritten to reflect the positive aspir-* 
at ions in education of host countries^ and the achievements and develop-* 
ment rationales of all significant areas of education programming. In 
particular, positive rationales should be developed for programs of teach** 
ing English as a foreign or second language, university education, and 
classroom teaching of academic subjects. Normative criteria for educa«* 
tion programming should reflect the diversity of settings, student popu- 
lations, and general goals characteristic of Peace Corps education pro- 
grams* 

2. STAFF SUPPORT FOR THE EDUCATION SECTOR SHOULD REFLECT ITS 
DIMENSIONS WITHIN THE OVERALL PEACE CORPS EFFORTS. With the objectives 
of improving program impact and volunteer performance in the large cate- 
gories of education programming, and communicating the merits and problems 
of these programs within Peace Corps headquarters, sector specialists 
should be hired for major areas of education programming. Secondary level 
math and science instruction, teaching of English as a foreign and second 
language, and vocational or technical education are the three largest 
categories of programming, followed by teacher training. None of these 
programming areas presently have sector specialists. 

Where a priority is established for growth or initiation of an area 
of programming— for example, primary level education and nonformal edu- 
cation — sector specialists should be hired for a specific period of time 
to play this somewhat different role. This should not be done at the ex- 
pense of effective support for on-going programs involving large numbers 
of volunteers. 

Peace Corps country staff, and especially Associate Peace Corps 
Directors for education programs, should devote a significant portion of 
their time to direct support of education volunteers in their primary 
assignments, most frequently classroom teaching. This will require a 
shift in work-load and a change in job description. In some cases, APCDs 
will need to obtain special training in classroom observation and analysis, 
either in workshops arranged by the Peace Corps or from schools of edu- 
cation. Interest and expertise in classroom instruction should also be a 
factor in staff selection. Former volunteers seeking staff positions 
overseas or as sector specialists should be contracted contingent on com- 
pletion of advanced training in fields relevant to the education programs 
they will support. 

Efforts should be made by sector specialists and APCDs to disseminate 
to education volunteers the most important research findings on learning 
in other cultures, and the finest instructional materials for teaching in 
cross-cultural settings. Leading researchers in relevant fields should be 
contracted for pre-service and in-service training programs, and to eval- 
uate Peace Corps education programs. 
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3* THE PEACE CORPS SHOULD EXPLORE WAYS OF RESPONDING MORE FULLY 
TO EDUCATION NEEDS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. Potential requests for edu- 
cation volunteers remain high while there is a continuing decline in number 
of education volunteers. This is particularly true in the NANEAP Region, 
and in several categories of education progranroivig. While many factors 
are involved in the capacity of Peace Corps to respond more fully to demand 
for education programs, the potential for growth should be carefully re- 
examined. Particular attention should be given to utilization of B.A. 
Generalists who are in the most abundant supply. The agency should attempt 
to obtain additional funding from Congress or other sources for growth 
of effective existing education programs for which there is both demand 
and supply. Innovative programs that support host country qualitative 
reforms in schooling, and e)^tension of education to previously unserved 
populations, should be initiated on a small-scale basis and carefully 
monitored ^is sound programming practices are identified. 

4. A RECRUITING EFFORT SHOULD BE MADE TO EXPAND THE SUPPLY OF 
QUALIFIED EDUCATION VOLUNTEERS. This effort should reach out forcefully 
to two categories of potential education volunteers: B.A. Generalists, 
and those with specialist degrees or relevant work experience. When the 
Peace Corps is held in high respect in most countries that host volunteers, 
the impression among many potential applicants that they are not needed or 
wanted in developing countries should be dispelled. Generalists who have 
the impression that they are not qualified for Peace Corps service should 
be informed about how they can prepare themselves for service in educa- 
tion programs, or how they can be skill-trained by the Peace Corps. To 
convey a more accurate picture to potential applicants, education volun- 
teers who have recently completed service should be employed for several 
months of participation in organized recruiting campaigns. Educational 
leaders from host countries shoxild also be utilized in these recruiting 
efforts, and to inform the American public about the contributions being 
made today by the Peace Corps. 

5. SEVERAL NEW TYPES OF EVALUATION REPORTS SHOULD BE PREPARED TO 
ASSESS THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND ASSIST WITH PROGRAMMING 
AND MANAGEMENT DECISIONS. Country evaluation reports should assess the 
contributions, characteristics, and problems of education programs over 
longer periods of time. For example, the entire six-year cycle of the 
primary level program in health and agriculture education in Togo could 

be assessed. The history of assistance to secondary education in several 
countries could be examined through a review of existing records and inter- 
views with those who have been affected. 

Comprehensive evaluation reports should also be prepared on specific 
areas of education programming, using comparative information on programs 
from several countries or regions. In this case, emphasis will not be on 
longitudinal information but on current programming realities. Priorities 
for this form of evaluation should be given to vocational education, non- 
formal education, TEFL, and university education — to assist in identifying 
workable programming practices across a variety of settings and to provide 
accurate information on strengths and weaknesses of these programs. 

In preparing country evaluation reports, evaluators should in addi- 
tion to obtaining quick, aggregate data from survey instruments spend some 
time observing volunteers on the job and interviewing students, teachers, 
and host country officials. 
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6. SECONDARY PROJECT^ TOR EDUCATION VOLUNTEERS SHOULD CONTINUE 
TO BE ENCOURAGED^ BUT NOT WITH THE IMPLICATION THAT THE PRIMARY ASSIGN- 
MENT OF SOME EDUCATION VOLUNTEERS IS INCONSISTENT WITH PEACE CORPS GOALS. 
Secondary projects have tended to extend the host country contacts^ coror 
inunity contributions^ and special talents o£ many volunteers in all sec- 
tors. They should be encouraged for all volunteers^ including education 
volunteers > on a personal-choice basis 

7. LANGUAGE TRAINING SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED FOR EDUCATION VOLUN- 
TEERS WHO MUST GARRY OUT THEIR PRIMARY ASSIGNMENTS IN FRENCH OR OTHER 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. Trainees are apparently reaching higher FSI levels 
in Spanish than in French during pre-service training programs. The 
reasons for this should be determined^ and efforts redoubled to improve 
training in French. 

8. PEACE CORPS SHOULD STRENGTHEN AND EXPERIMENT WITH SKILL- 
TRAINING FOR GENERALISTS TO BE ASSIGNED TO ''SCARCE-SKILL** PROGRAMS IN 
HIGH DEMAND. There is evidence that skill-trained generalists can per- 
form competently in carefully designed programs of nonformal and voca- 
tional education^ and possibly in math or science teaching at certain 
levels when generalists have high aptitude* Alternatively, undergraduates 
with a special interest in the Peace Corps should be encouraged to pursue 
training in high demand/scarce skill areas before graduation or enti-y 
into Peace Corps service. 

9. THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND CHALLENGES GF THE PEACE CORPS EDUCATION 
SECTOR SHOULD BE DOCUMENTED AND COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS* HOST COUNTRY 
MINISTRIES » THE DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE COMMUNITY, AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
EDUCATION, AND POTENTIAL APPLICANTS. The Peace Corps has a remarkable 
record of assistance to education in developing countries. The record 

of education programs in each host country should be assembled by country 
staffs and country desk officers in Washington, and then consolidated into 
a solid account of Peace Corps involvement in each country. All valuable 
materials should then be transferred to the agency library or a selected 
university library for accessibility to researchers and scholars. Coun- 
try accounts and regional overviews of Peace Corps contributions to edu- 
cation should be prepared for public distribution. 
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REVIEW CF mxxnan frdgrams by rbsion and oountry, i9eo 



These egopendices provide a suiraay overview of education £rogran» 
in eadi of the three regions to vlddi the Peace Oorpe sends volunteers, 
and a telef description of each eduation program. Daita for the Africa 
Region were obtained from reeoords as of May 1980, and for the latin 
America/Caribbean and IfNaEKP Regicxis as of September 1960. Sources of 
data were primrily Country Desk Officers and Country Project lists but 
also incluJed Vblunteer lists (sent to desk officers fron host countries), 
Comtry Management Plans, and aroject Sutwary Sheets. 
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Niaterical Sunrary, 1978-1980 180 
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lATIN AMERICA/CARIBBEAN EDUCATION SBCTC«: SUMMARY AND 

OOUNTEQf CVEPVIEWS 

Overview of lA/c Eflucatiai Programs 220 
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CWSPVIEW OF mack EIXXaTION pbossms 



I. Itotal Vblunteers (1»976 volunteers)* 

Ihe nuiber of volunteers serving in the Africa Ragion decreased b/ 
18% from Septeniber 1978** to May 1980. 



II. Tbtal Education "Vblwteers (^,096 volmtaers) 

BdiK»ition is the largest sector within the Africa Region of Peace 
Cbrpe. As of May, 1980, education volinteers oowprised 55% of the 1,976 
volunteers aarving in Africa. Ihe education sector is broken down into 
tvD parts: ifbmal and non~£6nml education. Altbou^ there has recently 
been a strong push to increase both the norber and size of nDnfcrmal 
education programs, :fonial education voltnteers still account for %% of 
the education volunteers within the Africa Region. 

From Sqptentoer 1978 to Jfcy 1980, the nuitoer of education volunteers 
in the Africa Region ^3ecreased by alioort 1/4. The percentaige decrease 
was the sane for Anglophone and 'Arancq^tvme areas. Oocntries with a 
large ctocreeise in education voiuriteers were: Oentral. African Bepcblic 
{64% or 25 PCVs), Ghana (58% or 119 PCVS), Lesotho (61% or 60 PCVs) , 
Mfedi (60% or 29 PCVs), Niger (265 or 14 PCVs)^ Senegal (27% or 12 PCVs), 
Sierra Leone (16% or 22 PCVs), Swaziland (22% or 19 PCVs), and Ibgo (20% 
or 18 PCVS) . 

Ohere are several reasons for these decreases. In the Central African 
Rq>ublic it is directly attributable to the political turmoil vAudi engulfed 
the country at this time. Ttogo had planned to out back on the nurber of 
education volunteers since 1975 (pre-BHN progranndng criteria) • HoM^ever, 
frcm reading the otwents of Qxmtry Directors in the Oountry Management 
Plaiis, ♦•-aUdhg wltn the Cbuntry Desk Officers in the Africa Region and 
considering the size of the oitback Africa-^de, it is safe to say that 
the field has felt significant pressure to cut bade on the norber of 
education volunteers. 



III. Ebmal Education 

Formal oSucation, as used here, refers to primary, secondary^ and 
university education em well as special education, curriculun developnent 
and teadier training. Of fomal education volunteeni in the Africa 
Region, 59% are in Anglophone comtries while 41% serve in Francophone 
countries. Volunteers in Cameroon have been divided up into Anglophone 
and nrancophone categories dq)ending on the region of service. 



* All volunteer nutibers refer to volunteers on board as of 5/30/80 
unless otherwise stated. 

** Chad volunteers, fcx^n Peace Corps withire^r in 1979 are 

not included in 1978 figures. 
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Many Country Directors and Ctountry Desk Officers have said that their 
countries have made considerable efforts to take volunteers (particularly 
educaticari volunteers) out of urban settings and place them in rured 
areas. This has been e^tpressed as an effort to assign volmteers in 
areus viiere they serve the poorest of the country. There has also been 
a shift frcm the more academic subjects to vocational subjects. In 
those countries such as Kenya ^ BotsMana^ v^ere there are camunity 
run adboola, progr a iiners are trying to place volmteers in them. 

Almost all of the Qxtntry Management Plans state that their host 
govemmmts see formal eduration as a high priority. Many African 
govemnents feel that formal education is the area in v^ch Peace 
Oorps can be of most help. Ihe issue of the degree to Which Peace Obrps 
should be responding to the perceived needs of host country governments, 
as opposed to Peace Oorps granting volunteer service in areas in Which 
the Agency prefers to program, is a major issue within the Africa Regicxi. 

IV. Primary Education (2 volunteers) 

Only tMo volunteers in Africa are engaged in the direct teaching of 
primary sdhool studaits. Others are teaching primary sdiool teachers or 
preparing curricula. Ihese voluntr^ers have been classified ur«der the 
Tteacher Training and Curriculun Developnent categories. 

Ihree reasons have been put forth to e}^ledn the lack of Peace Oorps 
involvement in this area. First, African govemmaits feel they have 
enou^ tredned teachers to fulfill their rcanpcMer needs at the primary 
scliool level. Secondly, some African govemmmts are hesitant to have 
foreigners teadi diildroi during their formative years. Also, in 
countries vAiere primary sdxxDl is taught^ in local languages, volunteers 
aren't capable of teaching using these languages. 

There is pot«itial for direct primary level teaching in certain coun- 
tries. Kfenya has just asked for a significant quantity (40) of math/science 
volunteers to teaci* in their newly reorganized primary school system. 
Peace Oorps staff in Swaziland are negotiating with the Ministry of 
Education about the starting of a program v^ch would place math/science 
teachers at the primary level. Ihe objective wxild be to determine if 
having all math/science courses taught b/ speciedists would result in 
inproved Math/Science learning. Given the evidence (as cited by the 
VJbrld Bank) of the iitjortance of pchcary education to the developmmt 
process ax^ the obvious lade of qualified primcury school teachers in 
many Peace Corps countries. Peace Oorps sl^uld carefully moniter the 
success of primeoy school teaching programs. If African Governments can 
reconcile themselves to the involvement of foreigners in the primary 
school system (as it appears Kenya has dcxie), primary educatic»i could be 
an important area for new progremrdng within the formal eductation sector. 

More numerous than programs in Whicih volunteers directly fcaach primary 
school students are those in %Mch volunteers are involved in primeuy 
level teacher training. Oeiatral African Republic, Liberia, SenegeO. and 
Togo have recently started or will in fY ^81 start primary level teacher 
training programs in health. These volunteers generally work on curriculum 
developnent as well as the training of teadiers. Teacher training 
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represents the area of the greatest growth and iinpact for Peace Obrps 
over the next several years in primary education. At a support level. 
Peace Corps is building prajiary schools in a nuriber of African countries, 
including Gabon and Ttogo. 

V. Secondary Eaucation (891 volunteers) 

Secondary education volunteers represait 85% of all education volunteers. 
This includes junior and senior high schools ( colleges and lyoees ), 
govemnent schools and ootnunity-run schools (e.g., Kenya's Haranbee 
Schools). The nuniaer of volunteers teaching in secondary schools has 
dropped ty 1/4 in the last two years. 

A. ffath/Science (434 volunteers) 

Math/Sciaice is the largest single area vathin the education sector 
in Africa, representing about 1/2 of all secondary education volunteers. 
Alnost twice as many volunteers teach math/science in the Africa Region 
as teach TEFL. Ihis category inclides all nath/science teachers except 
those vIto are teaching at vocaticxial or technical schools or those v*io 
teadi courses vhose curricula are specifically targeted towards a techni- 
cal/vocational sv4>ject natter. Ebr exanple, volunteers in Sierra Leone 
v»K> are called "Science Teachers" are listed under fbth/Science, v<hile 
those called "Agriculture Science Teachers" are listed under the Vbcational/ 
Technical category. Of the volunteers teaching nath/science in Africa 
about 2/3 teach in Anglqchcaie countries vhile 1/3 teach in the Pranccphcme 
cxxntries. 

The noiiber of nath/science teachers has dropped ty 30% over the last 
tvo years. In (Sana alone there were 100 less nath/science volunteers 
in May 1980 than in September 1978. Nevertheless, there is a denand for 
a significantly hi^er nuAer of nath/science teachers than Peace OOrps 
is currently supplying. This is particularly true in Francophone countries. 
The Etesk Officers for Zaire, Central African Repttolic, and Ivory Ooast 
have ail raenticwed that their countries could use nore nath/science 
teachers. The Cameroon Country ^bnagenent Plan states that PC/CEuneroc« 
would like to ej^and its nath/science program from the Anglophone area 
into the Erancpfhone area of Cameroon, but is hesitant to do so due to 
the problans othei: Erancc|hone countries have encoantered with their 
nath/science programs. It is likely that other Eranccphone countries 
vDuld request nath/science teachers if they perceived nath/science proarara 
as feasible. ^ 

Psace Corps is not able to recruit enou^ math/science teachers with 
a Stench bacStground. Pease Corps/Africa apparently feels that they 
don't have the training capability to take trainees with relatively 
litUe French background and raise their level to a proficiency sufficient 
to teach nath/«cience in French. This is a question of training capeibiliity. 
It is interesting to note that while the average volunteer in Africa 
finishes training with a 1+ in the host language (as reported ty the 
1979 Volunteer Activity Survey), the average for volunteers in Latin 
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AmeridBL is a 2 and in aam latin .^nerican countries a 2+« It WDuld be 
wort}»Aiile to assess the Ftendt proficiency needed to teacOi mth/scimce 
and consider the feasibility of training volunteers to this language 
level in terms of the training ca{>abilities of the Africa Region, 

Ihe natch between the siqpply and daiand for tnath/science teachers in 
Anglophone countries is less clear, Ihis is something that should be 
looked into in dqpth. The potential for prinary level math/science 
p rog rams in Anglophone countries (Kenya and a^iland) will be discussed 
lat^. It is possible that skill re^airements for the primary level 
teachers wcxild be lower and thus recxruitment easier. 



B, TEFL/English (278 volunteers) 

English teachers represent 1/3 of secondary education volunteers in 
Afirica. Of these, nost (85%) are TEFL volunteers in Francophone countries. 
TEFL volunteers maike vp 1/10 of atll volunteers in Africa, 1/4 of those 
serving in 8eoon3ary education, and about 1/2 of education volunteers in 
Ftancophone countries. Gbuntries with the hig^ st percentages of TSFL 
volunteers ^ure l^pper Vblta and Gabon ^ere lEFL teachers ccnprise about 
1/2 of the volunteers. Ibrty-three volunteers are teaching Ehglish in 
toglophone countries, the lairgest program being in Ker^ vhere 20 volun- 
teers teadh Ehglidi in Uie IfeiranlDee Schools. 

In the period fron 1978 to 1980, there has been a 28% decrease in the 
nunber of lEFL volunteers serving in the Africa Rsgion (not including 
Chad volunteers). During t his p eriod there seems to have been a shift 
in all secondary edi^ration, TEFL included, away fixm placements in the 
capital and othpr large cities. Presently, there are very few secondary 
sdiool teachers in ^vAmx areas in Africa. This is one indication that 
secondary education volunte^, and TEFL teadiers (vho have received 
the brunt of the critici^vih under BHN prograitining criteria) do not primarily 
serve the elite vAk; zr^ assunned to be carx:entrated in capital cities. 
Although the 1979 Volunteer Activity Survey indicated that about 40% 
of responding TEFL volunteers in Africa considered their students to be 
in the top 40% socioeconomically (tiie highest percentage for any educa- 
tional sector in any of the three regions), Africa Region staff and 
former volunteers interviewed considered the elite in their respective 
countries to be considerably smaller than 40%. Each Country Desk Officer 
indicated that secondary education volunteers were predominantly teaching 
the non-elite, tisually the children of subsistence farmers. Many of 
the Country Management Plans (most explicitly Senegal's) state the 
same opinicxi. It is safe to say that Afirica Region country staff and 
support staff in VXashingtc^ strongly feel that secondary education teachers, 
including TEFL teachers, predcminantly serve the noi-elite segment of 
the populaticxi. 

It should also be added that host country governments, among them 
Gabon and Togo, have specifically asXed Peace Corps not to pull out 
their TEFL programs at. the present time., Ihere is every indication 
that in those African countries vihere Peace Corps TEFL teachers serve, 
the governments cxsnsider Ehglish teaching in^rtant to national developntent 
and Mdnt cxxitinued support from the Peace Corps in meeting their manpower 
needs within the eduoaticxi sector. 
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C. Arts/Language (non-English) /Sports (23 volunteers) 

Volunteers teaching art, Izmguages, and sports cxuprise the smallest 
qrojp vdthin secondary education (3%). Actually, only four programs 
fall within this category: 8 volmteers teaching music in Kenya, 5 volunteers 
teadhJjig French in Ghana, 9 volunteers teaching sports and youth development 
in Niger, and 1 volunteer teaching art in the Seychelles. 

In -aie last two years, the nuntoer of wlmteers in this category has 
decreased hy alxtoet 1/2. Uider basic hutian needs programning many programs 
in this area have been reduced or phsised out. Among these is the Sports 
Ooaches program in Senegsd. Ihe Kenya music teaching program is also 
being reduced. No nev programming efforts in this area are expected to 
occur in FY '81. 



D. Vocational/Technical BduoaticMi (163 volunteers) 

This category is comprised of volunteers v*io teach technical or voca- 
tional subjects, including agriculture and health, in either regular 
secondary schools or in special vocational seccxKlary schools. Volunteers 
in this category itake up 17% of secondary education volunteers in Africa. 

One-half of vocational/technical volunteers teach shop or mechanics 
vhile 40% teach agriculture. Three-quarters of these volunteers teach 
in Anglophone countries. Liberia has the most volunteers teaching in 
this area (32). They are engaged in teaching vocaticxial agriculture, gen- 
eral vocationed education and heetLth. Sierra Leone and Swaziland also 
have siscable programs. One-quarter of the volunteers in the vocational 
education area teach in Francophone countries, predominantly Zsdre, 
\^ere volunteers teach vocaticxial agriculture and generad vocational 
skills. 

Vocational/Technical education represents the area of largest growth 
within Mie secondary education sector. Within the last two years the 
nunbers of volunteers serving in the vocational/technical area has 
increased by 45%. The most significant increases (in terns of volunteer 
nunbers) have occurred in the areas of agricultiare ana shop/mechanics. 
New programs in BY • 80 and '81 include agriculture education programs 
in Lesotho and Ivory Coast. Gabon esqpects to start a vocationsd program 
in 1982. In Liberia both Vocational Agriculture, vhich is taught in the 
regular seconaary schools, and Vocational Education, vhich is startring to 
be tau^t in the new junior hi^ schools, are expanding in size. P(3ace 
Corps has been unable to miet Mali^s requests in vocational educatic^. 

A significant portion of teacher training is also in the vocational/ 
technical area, for exanple, in Togo, vhere volunteers are training teachers 
in both health snd agriculture eis a means of introducing thede subjects 
into the primary ana secondary school curricula. Peace Corps/Zaire also 
intends to move math/science teachers out of traditionad schools into 
nursing, agriculture and technicsO. schools vhere it feels the students 
have more ijonnediate employment possibilities upcxi graduation. 

Vcxaitional/technicad. educaticxi represents one eurea Where current 
Peace Corps progranndng policy and the priorities of many African countries 
overlap. However, there cire significant problems with increasing the 
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nuttber of volunteers in yooatiocial/technical education. First of 
all I most vocaticHial/teciinical requests are fbr scsarcfe skill volunteers. 
Peace Cbrpe has great difficulty meeting trainee requests within this 
area, particul«u:ly in nranoqphone countries. Ihis is reflected by the 
fact that 3/4 of vooational/tedhnical education volunteers serve in 
Anglqphcxie countries. Secondly, the infrastructure in seme countries 
is not well develqped in the vooational/tedhnical area. Peace CJorps/Zaire, 
fbr exaitple, has had a great deal of difficulty finding viable postings 
fbr its volunteers in \focation2d Training, the technical training 
schools lacik equipment, materials and electricity for practical courses 
and while volunteers have assisted staff by cSiedcing sites and evaluating 
the potential of future postings, the results have been discouraging. 
Another ptoblena area is that there may not be a perceived need in the 
host country. The Ctountry Desk Officer for Senegal indicates that the 
Practical Sdhools program was unsuccessful both becauase villagers didn't 
see a need fbr the sdiools (especially since they didn't receive ary 
diploma at the end of courses) and because support by the World Bank 
foiled to naterialize. Given receptivity by the host country government. 
Peace Corps Togo's itethod of introducing vocational/technical subjects 
into the traditional sciiool curriculum makes sense since the infra- 
st3nacture and student body are edready in place. 



Vr. Uhiversity EflucaticHi (43 volunteers) 

Kx>\st 4% of fbnnal education volunteers in Africa teach at the university 
level, \folunteers vho are training teachers or >*io work at teacher 
training colleges ( Ecoles Normales) have not been included in this category. 
Slightly more .than half of the vniversity education volunteers are serving 
in Anglophone countries. Uiiversity education volunteers tsach a wide 
variety of subjects. Bbr exanple, in Benin, there are: en ardhitect, 
a carpentry instructor, a marketing instiructor, a statistician, a swine 
production instructor and a teacher trainer in basketball. 

University education programs have been especially hard-hit over the 
last two years, volunteer strength having decreased by 1/2. This has 
been attributed to the desire by Peace Corps staff to place volunteers 
in the rural areas, the policy for Peace Oorps volmteers to serve the 
non-elite segment of the population, and the decision that all programs 
must help people to meet their basic human needs. Countries phasing out 
university programs for these reasons include Swaziland and Liberia. 
There are also recruitment problems for university education programs, 
althou^ this does not seem to be the reason for the cutback of existing 
programs, cne of the largest programs, the Medical Education program in 
Kenya, will phase-out at the end of 1980 because the Kerr/a Ministry of 
Health f^ls there are enough qualified Kenyans to fill faculty positions. 



VII. Special Education (16 volunteers) 

In the Africa Region, cxily Kenya and Sierra Leone have special educa- 
ticxi programs. Also two volunteers in the Lesotho Non-Traditicxial Educa- 
tion Program (listed under nonformal education) are teaching brzdlle at 
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a resource center for the blind. Ghana is very interested in prograitming 
in this area but is awaiting a prograitming ccxisultant fron Washingtai to 
help create a curriculun for teacher training. Special Bciucation is 
not an active progratiining area in the Africa Region. Countries may need 
to be at a certain level of development before they are able to focus 
on people with special needs • It is likely that prograitming in this 
area vdll become more appropriate as the African countries in vMch 
Peace Oorps serves reacii a more advanced level of development. 



VIII. Curriculun Development (12 volunteers) 

One percent of formal education volunteers serve in sujpport roles 
working on curriculun development or as teaching inspectors. Ihese 
volunteers are associated with the Ministries of Efluoation in their 
respective countries. 

^;blunteer strength in curriculum development has dropped by 29% over 
the last two years. Curriculun Development programs are, in general, 
being phased out or reduced for the same reasons as university level 
education (i.e. the programs are not seen to directly address the basic 
hunan needs of the rural poor) IWo programs in vAucih volunteers are 
engaged in curriculun development^ Profteslonal and Mninistration in 
»(«L2iland and Lesotho Support Services, are in a phase^xit ncde. 

There do seem, however, to be other volunteers, especially those in 
teadher training p rog ra m s ^ \Ak> are working on curriculxm developnent. 
Ihe issue of %*iether a few well placed volunteers in curriculum develc^ment 
at -ttie, ministry level can effect change more than any single volunteer 
teadilng in a rural area should be addressed. A great deal has been 
eKKxaif>liflihed in Geibcn, Oaxtral African R^ublic and Chad vJiere volunteers 
serving in cucricolun developmait roles have rewritten natiaial tests, 
written textbooks, and organized teachers seminars at the national 
level with the baddng of tlieir Ministries of Eflixation. Other volimteers 
included in this category, \^ho serve as inspectors for secondary level 
education (for exajtyle, Br^Ush Inspectors in Cameroon), can have a greater 
influence on the teaching methods used in a country than most volunteer 
teachers. 



DC. Readier Ttadxdng (80 volunteers) 

Eight percent of formal education volunteers train primary and second- 
ary school teachers. About 2/3 of teacSher trainers in Afirica train 
primary school teachers, \Aiile the rest train secondary school teachers. 
Mxxxt 3/4 of the trainers serve in Anglophone countries. One of the 
largest p ro gra m s is in Sierra Leone vAiere volunteers conduct in-service 
teacher workshops for primary school teachers and teach in teacher training 
colleges (agriculture science, math, generad sciax:e, arts and crafts). 
Volunteers in Ibgo are being used to train primary school teachers in 
agriculture education as a means of introducing agriculture into the 
primary school curriculum. 

Teacher training is the only area besides vocational/technical educaticm 
ykmcB there has not been a significant drop in volunteer strength over the 
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last two years. VDlmteer nutiaers remain essentially the same. Teacher 
training seems to be an area in vMdh a lot of progreraning efforts are being 
raade, particularly at the primary scihool level. There are several advantages 
to teadher training at this level. It is one v*ay to litiprove primary eduoation 
without dii^lacing host country teaciiers and avoids the prctolem areas of 
local language capability and direct teacSdng of primary scihool students by 
fbreigners. At the same time, seme of the primary sdiool teacher training 
programs use skill-trained generalists (as in Togo) . The primary level 
teacher tredning prograrfl in Sierra leane, however, has had problems vdth 
fill rates due to requirements for degrees in either math/science or educa- 
•tion with ejqoertise in the other area. 

The problem of requirements is further complicated at the secondary level 
vjhere volunteers at teadher training colleges must usually have an M.A. 
plus teadhing experience.' This, jU.ong with v*iat some perceive as the 
non-BHN emphasis of tndning secondary level teachers, prevents the 
nunber of teacher trainers from growing. Nevertheless, there does seem 
to be a certain demand for teadher trainers at the secondary level as 
evidenced by volunteers irt Cawioon and Centred African Republic v*x3 
train seooiiaary sdhool teadhers and a new request by. the. Goverrroent of 
Ttogo for teadher trainers at both the secondary and nursery sdhool 
levels. Furthemore, many Peace Corps staff meniaers feel that teacher 
training programs are truly "developmental" as they help the host 
country meet its own needs for tradned manpower. 



X. Nbnformal Eflucation ("45 volunteers) 

"Nbnformal Baucation" is a very difficult term to define. At best the 
category is n*ulous and at worst , misr^resentative, as distinctions are 
created that are often times negligable. For the purposes of this surmary 
a nunber of indicators of nonfonnal education programs have been identi- 
fied by v/hidh programs have been classified. These indicators are: 

1. Outside of the modem institutional structure 

2. Nbn-traditicxial subject natter 

3. Part-time 

4. Non-credential (grading) based 

5. Decaitralized and catmunity based 

6. Practic2d in the short term and specific 

7. Curriculum decided i^xon by needs of learners 

8. Serves adults and drop-outs vJho often will not continue in 
formal education 

Nb single iiidicator determines i^iether a program has been classified as 
"Ntxiformal" or not, but instead, classification has been made depending on 
the weight of the indicatom taken as an aggregate. Even so, the distinction 
between formal anS nonfonnal education programs is often unclear. A 
more ifficult distinction still is that between nonforroal education 
progijms and those vAiidh are considered to be in the non-eduoatixjnal sectors 
(i.e. h«dth, agriculture, rural development etc.). The terminology or 
category to v*dcii a program is ascribed often depends upon the host country 
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ndnistry vdth Which the program is allied or Where the program fits within 
Peace C3Drps progranming categories. In reality, the vast majority of 
programs with an important nonfbimal education cotponoit are categorized 
under sectors other than educaticxi. Therefore, any figure v*iich states 
the nurrtDer or percentage of nbnformal volunteers in a country must be 
considvired at the very best an indicator emd not a precise value. 

Despite considerable programning efforts in the field, nc»iformal 
educaticxi conprises 4% of the total nunber of volmteers in the education 
sector in Africa. Three-quarters of nonformal education volmteers 
serve in Anglophcxie countries. The largest nonformal education programs 
are in Botswana, Swaziland, ax)d Ghana. In ^vaziland, ten volvmteers 
provide staffing for rural camiunity centers v*iich offer training in 
carpentry, health and nutrition education, and agriculture. Most of the 
recipients are female school leavers. Over the last two years it appears 
that volunteer straigth has declined slightly in nonformeO. education 
programs. 

7\n overall Peace Corps programnmg goal is to place more volunteers in 
jobs vJiich aid the moral poor to meet their basic needs. This objective 
has cut across sectors, but in terms of the knowledge/skill area it 
has resulted in efforts to increase the nunber and size of programs 
v*iich are directed toward teaching the rural poor specific skills that 
are practical in the short term. The above being an overall programra.ng 
goal, all programs have been evaluated in terms of \*iether they meet 
these criteria to a higher or lower degree. Thus, there has been a push 
in vocational/technical teaching programs (in the area of formal education), 
nonformal education programs, and programs in other sectors that involve 
krx^wledge/skills transfer v*\ich conform with the above criteria (such as 
connunity health educaticxi programs) . 

The push for programndng within nonformal education is clear. Many 
of the Africa Ctountry Management Plans address their new progranming 
efforts in this area. Countries such as Za5xe, Liberia, Lesotho, Sierra 
leone and Gairbia are either trying to create new programs or expand 
existing programs in adult education, pEurticularly in functionsd literacy. 
Ghana and Swaziland are trying to expand ncxifonral educational programs 
concentrating on vocational skill transfer at rural training centers. 
Gabon is trying to expand a nonformal education program cxDnceutrating 
on health/sanitation education and start a vocational training program 
at civic centers. Other countries are attempting to set up appropriate 
technology transfer programs. The field has definitely got the message 
and is reacting to Vlfeishingtai progranming priorities. 

Within this v^le spectrum of progranming designed to teach practical 
skills to the rural poor there have been numerous progranming difficulties. 
Most of these are related to the lack of infrastructure and material sup- 
port in nonformal education or vocatioial education which takes place 
outside of the traditional schools. Other programs have failed due to 
lack of perceived need at the village level. For exanple, volunteer 
strength in the Ghana Rurcil Developnent program has decreased by 2/3 in 
two years, due to lack of material supports The Practical Schools program 
in Senegal was discontinued because of lack of response from villagers 
as well as lack of materials. This also occurred in Lesotho vAiere a 
program to start coranunity gardens was not supported by the local popula- 
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tion. The Vocational Training program in Zaire ixk\y be jiiased out due 
to lack of sites with adequate eqoipnait* A nurtber of Peace Cbrps program- 
mers want to institute adult literacy programs but are viaiting for support 
froni their host governments. 

The feasibility of many of these programs is uncertain. Programs 
su(;h as Lesotho Non-Traditional Education, Malawi Mult Basic Education 
arjQ Hi.ger Youth Developmait have objectives that are very much in line 
with present program^dng priorities but for one reascm or another the 
vo.lunteers have wound up predondnantly teaching in traditional schcx>ls 
in the urban areas. In other WDrds these programs are having difficulty 
meeting their original nonfontal educatiaial objectives. Whether the 
need for sudti programs is not perceived by the host country or whether 
it is sijnpiy because these are new eureas in v*iich the support systems 
are not yet in place is not clear. What is clear is that progrartming in 
these aroas is definitely more problematic than in traditional subjects 
in the formal eduoaticxi system. 

In light of these very real problems, prograniners attenpting to initiate 
loxwledge/sTcill transfer in practical skills or BHN areas would be wise 
to look at countries that have tried to encourage curriculum change 
within the formal school system. The Agriculture Education program in 
Tbgo (previously cited) is an excellent exanple. Due to success in the 
creation of an agriculture curriculum and the training of teachers at 
tlrie primary scihool level to teacih the curriculum, the Government of Tbgo 
has requested Peace Corps to start a similar program at the secondary 
level* Pfeace Corps/Togo is also revitalizing a health education program 
involving the tredning of primary school teacihers. This program may 
move into the middle and teacher training schools as well. It is probable 
that other Peace Corps countries could initiate similar programs as many 
governments are trying to revanp their educational systems to make thm 
more responsive to the overall needs of their country (for exanple, in 
U^per Volta and Benin) . Those attempting to program outside of the 
institutionalized systems should pay partdcular attention to program 
support and the perceived needs of program recipients. 



XI. Conclusion 

Over the period from 9/i978 to 5/1980, the nuntoer of volunteers serving 
in the Africa Region decreaused by 441 volunteers. Three-quarters of this 
decrease (334 volmteers) was attributable to a drop in the number of 
educaticxi volunteers. Althou^ there was a decline in volunteer strength 
in most educational activities in Africa, the largest decreases occurred 
in the nunbers of volunteers teacihing math/science and TEFL in secoixlary 
schools and in those teaching in universities. 

The last two years has seen a shift away from volunteers teaching 
academic subjects and increased progranitiing activity in those areas 
perceived to address the bcisic needs of the rured poor^ for exanple in 
vocational/technical and nonformal education. Neverthoiess, due to 
the difficulties inherent in recruiting and placing volunteers in these 
aveas, ^/olunteer strength has increeused by less than 50 volunteers over 
the last twD years in vocational/tecJiniccil and nonfoimal education. 
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Mhile Ocxmtry Directors and Desk Officers ixtfilcate that host-oountry 
govemtwits oor±inue to detand P&aoo Oorps education volunteers, indica- 
tic^ are that t^id nunber of education volunteers serving in Africa will 
ccfitinue to decrease dura tr^ a shift in ernphasis away fron those areu in 
vhich it is easiest for Peace Cbrps to recruit and place volunteers* 
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SlMlftBY OF AFRICA EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 % duuige 

Total* 1978% Total 1979% Total 1980% 1978-1980 



Total 


12417 


1100% 


1995 


ilO0% 


11976 


il00% 


1 -18% 


Total Education (TE)** 


11430 


|59% 


1161 


|58% 


11096 


|55% 


1 -23% 


Nonfomal Education 


1 53 


|04% TE 


33 


|03%TE 


1 45 


|04%TE 


1 -15% 


Formal Education (FE) 


1377 


|96%TE 


1128 


|97%TE 


11051 


|96*rE 


! -24% 


Prinary Ed. 


1 08 


|01% FE 


00 


|00%FE 


1 02 


|01%FE 


-75% 


Secondary Ed. (SE) 


11154 


|84%FE 1 


976 


|87%FE 


1 898 


|85%FE 


-22% 


Math/Science 


1 622 


|45%FE j 
|54%SE 


492 


|44%FE 
|50%SE 


1 434 


|41%FE 
|49%SE 


-30% ! 


TEF" (FranooFaione) 


325 


|24%FE ! 
|28%SE 1 


289 


|26%FE 
|30%SE 


1 235 


|22%FE 
|26%SE 


-28% 1 


English (Anglpne.) 


58 


|04%FE 1 
|05%SE 


52 


|05%FE 
!05%SE 


1 43 


|04%FE 
|05%SE 


-26% 1 


Arts/language 


40 


|03%FE 1 
|03%SE 


41 


|04%FE 
|04%SE 


1 23 


|02%FE 
|03%SE 


-42% 1 


Vocational/Tedi . 


110 


|08%FE 1 
|10%SE 1 


102 


|09%FE 
|10%SE 


1 163 


|16%FE 
|18%SE 


+48% 1 


University Ed. 


84 


|06%FE 1 


46 


|04%FE 


1 43 


|04%FE 


-49% 1 


Special Ed. 


26 


|02%FE 1 


14 


|01%FE 


1 16 


|02%FE 


"43% 1 


Curriculum Dev. 


17 


|01%FE 1 


10 


|01%FE 


1 12 


|01%FE 1 


-29% 1 


Teacher Training 


86 


|06%FE 1 


82 


|07%FE 


1 80 


|08%FE 


-07% 1 



* Chad volmteers (evacuated in 2/1979) not included. 
** TE=Total education volunteers 

FE=PontBl education volunteers 

SE=Secondary educaticxi volunteers 
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EIXJGA.TION PBaSRflMS BY aXJOTTOT 
BENIN 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 19eOTR 19eiTR 19e2TR 



# of PCVs 


1 0 


1 7 


6 1 


0 


1 17 


21 


# of mucation PCVs 


0 


1 7 


6 1 


0 


1 6 


6 


% of mucation PCVs 


1 0 


1 100% 


100% 1 




1 35% 


29% 


# of Porraal Bt3ucation PC\fe 


1 0 


1 7 


6 1 


0 


1 6 1 


6 


# of Ifonfornal Biucation PCVs 


1 0 


1 0 


0 1 


0 


i 0 1 


0 



Educaticxi prpgregns include; 
Higher Eaucation 



CQUWIRy OVERVIEW 

In the mid-1970s Peace QDrps/Benin had from 70-80 volunteers. The 
only education program was TEFL. In the late 19703 the Benin Government 
stepped requesting volunteers becaxase of politicetL considerations. 
Since that time volunteer nuttoers have dwindled to six, all in higher 
education, tfow, the political climate has iarproved considerably and the 
Gov^>mment of Benin has showed a renewed enthusiasm for having volunteers. 
PC/Benin expects to have a trednee ir^xit of 31 volunteers in Secondary 
Education (TEFL, Math, Scioice) in Novenber 1980. Also expected in F!f 
81 are 7 bcJ;oo1 construction volunteers. 



680^3. Higher Educati on 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 0 7 6 

Six volunteers are currently in Benin, all associated with the Ministry 
of Higher Education, ftnong these six are 1 architect, 1 Ccuqpentry in- 
structorv 1 marketing instructor, 1 statistician, 1 ffvine production 
instructor, and one teacher trainer in basketball. These volunteers are 
scJieduled to terminate in January 1981. The higher education program is 
scheduled to phase-out at this time. 



* 9/1978, 5/1979, and 5/1980 figures represent volunteers on board 
(no trainees) 

**TR=frrainee Requests (projected) 
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BOTSWANA. 



9/1976 5/1979 5/1980 19eOTR 19eiTR 19e2TR 



# of PCVs 


1 100 


1 85 1 


95 


1 1 
1 124 1 


57 1 


86 1 


# of Biucation PCVs 


1 40 


42 1 


44 


1 1 
! 74 1 


27 1 


31 1 


% of laucation PCVis 


1 40% 


49% 1 


46% 


T ^ 
1 60% 1 


47% 1 


36% 1 


# of Formal Education PCVis 


1 37 


38 1 


32 


1 ■ i 
1 50 1 


27 1 


27 i 


t of Ifcnformal Education PC\fe 


1 

1 3 


1 

4 1 


12 


1 1 
1 24 1 


0 1 


4 1 



Education progregns include: 

Secondary Eflucation 
Self-help BducatiUxi 

Devtelcpnent Itust Assistance (Brigades) 
English Teacher Training 



OOUHTPef OVERVIEW 

Peace Oorps Vblunteers have long been an inpoirtant ccnponent of Botswana's 
national secondary education system, along with Zijttoabwean and South 
African refugees and British OSAS teadhers. last year. Peace Oorps and 
other volunteer agencies begm phasing out of Government of Botswana 
(QOB) secondauy education and into private voluntary secondary schools 
run by connunity b6ards. Now with the radical turn of events in the 
HxxSesian conflict, it is expected that nost of the Ziirbabwean contract 
teadiers, \^ corprise 30% of all irath/sciGixce teacihers, will return to 
ZiiTbabwe within the next ta^ro years. An urgent ajpeal has been made to 
the donor cottmmity and Peace Oorps in particulai* to continue past 
oomdiitments to recitdt secondary school teachers , especially, in the sub- 
jects of math and science. In light of these develqpnents, PC/Botswana 
plans to postpona its phased withdrawal ftxxa government secondary schools 
until F!f 83. 



637B3 Seoondary Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 35 37 31 

This project provides qualified teachers to government secondary 
scihools to teadi Eiiglifiih, math, science, hone econcmics, agriculture, 
and sbc^. The PCVs in this project are scattered in 17 government seconJary 
scJiools edl over the country vAiere they generally live on-canpus in 
westem-styla, housing. In 1978, as a result of new prograntning directions 
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from PC/Washington, PC/Botswona began pha.a.ing-out of English and math/ 
science teaching- As instruction in home economics, agriculture and 
shop v^ere seen to meet BHN criteria, these programs were to be continued 
and expanded. Kdw, due to the return of Zinbabwean teachers, PC/Botsvana 
has made a cannitmait to continue all aspects of secondary teaching, 
particularly itath/science, until 1983. 

637C9 Self-Help Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 00 00 new program 

The Botswana Ministry of B3ucatic«i has agr^ to send Peace Corps Volun- 
teers to seconaary self-help schools. These schools, like the BaraTbee 
scihools in Kenya, are organized and financed by the cornrunity itself. 
The scihools tend to be in small vixlages and are less organized than 
goverrment schools, and therefore more in need of volunteers • M:^t of 
the children in these schools vould li3ce to be going to the government 
scihools but have scored too low cn their primary school leaving exam to 
be accepted. As of Septenber 19S0 there are 22 volunteers in this program. 
PC/Botswana expects this project to oxitinue at the same approximate 
level for the next several years. 

637A7 Development Trust Assistance 9/1978 5/1979 5/19S0 

(Brigades) " 

volunteers on board 03 04 12 

At present there are 11 volunteers working in Brigade Centers which 
are vocational training centers. The breakdown of volunteers is as 
follows: one Brigade coordinator, one Brigade Raixih Manager, one Chief 
Traioing Officer, one Chief Mechanic, three Academic Teachers, one Adult 
Educator, one Senior Technical Officer, and tvo Administrative Officers. 
In EY 80 Peace Corps »jas been asked to recruit 20 Brigades Building 
Instructors to stand ia St^r 20 Batswana Building Instructors Who will be 
sent on a two-year technical training course. In tt^e area of nonformal^ 
education, the HiJiistry of Education has recently established a professional 
Nonformal Education Deparfesent vAiich has assumed the Brigades' nonformal 
education responsibilities, placing District Adult Educators in large 
rural villages vAiere they mDstiy administer correspondence courses. 
Placements in this area will be limited due to a high credentials require- 
ment. Brigades' schools generally serve drop-outs from secondary sdiOols 
vA>o never went past the 4th grade in order to train them in vocational 
skills* 

63784 English Teacher Training 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volVffiteers on board 02 01 U 

This project will be phased-out by the end of this year (12/1980) 
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vftien the one remaining PCV oonplete service. At present cftie is teadti- 
ing aigligh in a Teacher Otaining CJoLlege, ^^kdd^ trains Batswana vdth a 
juiior hl^ sdhool eduoatixxi to teadh primary sdhool. ihe M3e has l^een 
offered PCVis for this project, but oontlnms to decline on the basis 
that they are able to recruit elsevhere vdth more success. 
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CAMEROON 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVs 


1 110 


155 1 


110 1 


73 1 


64 1 


66 1 


# of Education PCVs 


1 51 


74 1 


50 1 


26 1 


20 


16 1 


% of Education PCVs 


1 46% 


48% 1 


45% 1 


36% 1 


31% 


24% 1 


# of Formal Education PCVs 


1 51 


74 1 


50 1 


26 1 


20 


16 ! 


# of Nbnfomal Education PCVs 


1 0 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 


0 1 



Educaticxi programs include ; 

Math/Science 
Tteacihing 



CXXJWTRy C^yEBVIEW 

There should be no sizable changes in the sizes of the Cameroon Edu- 
csaticxi Program in the next severed years. No new prograirming is expected 
in the education sector in the iititediate future. 

694A6 Math/Science 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 24 48 35 

The goal of the Math/Science Program is to fill classroom teaching 
vacancies and to iitprove teaching methods. Math/Science is a GOC priority 
because it is training people vAio can later functicai as techinicians in 
government and industry. Most of the Math/Science PCVs are teaching 
in the classroom. A small nuntoer have developed a modern math training 
program for primary scihool teachers in the Northwest Province. All the 
math/science teachers are located in secondary schools in Anglophcxie 
Cameroon vhere many are bundled together. PC/Cameroon is very reluctant 
to expand the program into PrancoEtone Cameroon due to the problems 
Francophone countries have had with math/science programs. PC/Cameroon 
will however be ejcperimenting with one transfer volunteer next year in a 
Francophone area. The CDO states that the vast majority of math/science 
teachers' students are the poor. 
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694A7 Teaching 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 27 26 15 

"Teaching" is the Cameroon TEFL program. Given that both French and 
English are official languages of Caiteroon, the government has established 
bilingualism as a goal. PCVs have been assigned to secondary schools 
througbout FrancoEJK)ne Camerocxi. Nfcxie of the TEJjTj volunteers are in 
the tvo largest cities, Douala and Yaounde, exc^Dt for one who teaches 
at t he Iftdversity teacher-training school. Again, the students of the 
TEEIi teachers are largely the poor, the children of subsistence formers. 

Although the TEFL program was scheduled to be phased out (as of 1978), 
PC/Cameroon now expects it to remain at the same size for the next several 
years. PC/Camerooi is trying to increase the iirpact of the TEFL program 
and is looking into the possibility of having TEFL teachers work on 
upgrading primary school teacher English skills and methodology, as well 
as instituting peer teacher training at posts and moving PCVs into depart- 
moit supervisory positions. These efforts will require special technical 
training for the PCVs. 
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CEtnRAL ABRICftN REPUBLIC 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 igSOTR 19eiTR 19e2TR 





of PCVs 


1 84 


1 70 


34 1 


59 


1 53 


1 60 1 


* 


of Education PCJa 


1 39 


1 29 


14 1 


37 


1 28 


29 1 


% 


of sauca'cion PCVs 


1 46% 


1 41% 


41% 1 


€3% 


1 53% 


1 48% 1 


» 


of Pontal Education PCVs 


1 39 


1 29 


14 1 


37 


1 28 


1 29 1 


# 


of Nbnfornal Education PCVs 


1 0 


1 0 


0 1 


0 


1 0 


1 0 1 



Education programs include: 

TEFL/Secor^dary Baucation 
Math/Technology Bducaticxi 
Primary ScIkxdI Health Sducaticn 



CXXJWTRy OVERVIEW 

Due to instability in the Central African Republic it has been very 
difficult for Peace Cbrps to receive si?>port for a nurtber of its programs. 
Since teaching programs demand less support and since education remains 
a hi^ government priority, PC/CAR has decided to strengthen its teacMng 
program so that Peace Corps has a solid base from vAiich to WDrk. Requests 
by the Government of CAR for Math/Technology teaciiers have increased. 
There is an especially critical need now that Russian teachers, Who 
were teaching most of the math/ science courses, have been expelled fircm 
the country. PC/CAR will be attempting to expand its involvement at the 
primary school level. The eitphases will be on curriculum developnent 
and the upgrafling of teacihing skills. PC/CAR expects to begin with 
Health Eflucation this year (EY 81) and hc^s to be able to continue 
with Agriculture Education next year. 



676A4 TEFL/Secondary Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 28 23 12 

The goal of TEEL/CAR is to provide qualified secondary school English 
teachers to CAR. TEFL volunteers have made significant acihievements in 
revising curriculum and teaching methods in CAR. In 1978 three out of 
four positions on the Ehglish faculty at the teaciier-training college 
were held by PCVs. They were teacihing 55 teaciher-^tralning candidat es a s 
well as 7,900 students througout CAR. TSie PC volunteer leader for TEFL 
is part of the National English Connission. PCVs teadi prixtarily the 
poor located throughout the country. TEFL/CAR is a continuing program. 
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676A8 Math/Tedinology Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volmteers on board 11 06 02 

PC/CAR wants to encourage Centred African students to wprk well with 
ideas and problem solving. PC/CAR also works on a higher level with the 
national mth teaching research institute to itifxrave the relevance and 
efficiency of the present program in CAR. PC volunteers have tau^h at 
posts v^iere students would not otherwise have had teachers. Ihe Government 
of CAR heus increased its request for PC Math/Technology teachers. This 
program is expected to continue and expand depending on PC's ability to 
supply enoucpi Math/Technology teachers with Fr&cidx ability. 



676B3 Primary School/Health Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers an board 00 00 00 

Recently (since 6/1980), seven Health Bduoaticxi Volunteers have 
arrived in CAR. These PCVs serve as resource people to primary school 
teadiers and directors in developing a health education curriculan for 
primary schcx>ls. This program concentrates on teaching "survival skills" 
at the village level . Since nearly 45% of all children in the CAR attend 
primary school, and since even the smallest villages have access to primary 
schools, this program is seen to effect a cross-section of the whole 
population of the CAR. 
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GABON 



9/ 1978 5/1979 5/1980 19eOTR 19eiTR 19e2TR 



# of PCVs 


1 44 1 


37 1 


42 1 


51 1 


29 


54 1 


# of Education PCVs 


1 27 1 


20 1 


24 1 


21 1 


17 


27 1 


% of Eflucation PCVs 


1 61% 1 




57% 1 


41% 1 


59% 


50% 1 


# of Formal Bducsfttion PCVs' 


1 "23 1 


18 1 


22 1 


19 1 


15 


20 1 


# c£ Nonf ormal Bducatior. PCVs 


1 4 1 


2 1 


2 1 


2 1 


2 


7 1 



Education progrw^ inclide: 

Teaching BnglislV as a Foreign Language 
Naifonral Bducation Developnent 



There are currently two education programs in Gabon, TEFL and Non- 
fornal Education Developnent, as well as an education support program 
(Rural Primary Scihcx>l Ocxistruction) . Although TEFL, by far the larger 
of the two programs, was sciheduled to be phased out (1980 CMP), this 
strategy has been cihanged because the program fully meets the criteria 
as outlined by PCD Celeste in his Statement of Education Policy, A new 
APCD for R>rmai/Nbnf6rmal Education is schedialed to arrive in Novoriber 
1980. It is expected that she will work on new prograimiing possibilities 
in NMiformal Education. PC/Gabon is currently asking for one agriculture 
education volunte^-to teach at the Ifetional Scihool of Extension Agents. 
In 1982 PC/Gabon expects to ask for three vocational Education volunceers 
to teach ^op-outs at the Civic Service Centers. 

67eA5 Teacaiing English as a Foreign 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

Language 

volmteers on board 23 17 22 

TBie objectives of the Gabon/TEFL Program are to provide qualified 
English teachers to condensate for the lack of Gabonese teachers and to 
replace the out-^ted teacMng methods of English teachers around the 
country. Peace Corps bas organized a country-wide English Teacher's 
Conference in conjunction with tiie Ministry of Education to bring English 
teachers together to discuss teaching meti«3s. PC beachers are located 
throughout the country in co31eges (7-10 grades) and Lycees (7-13 grades), 
most of vhich are in rural, ecmewhat isolated settings. 
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currently, there are no volunteers teadilng In the capital, Libreville. 
Ihe great majority of students of PC teachers are the dilldren of subsistence 
fanners vAio live in rural villages. Upon, hearing of the planned pihase-out 
of the TEEL program, the Director of Fvesldent Bongo's private cabinet 
voobe Sam BrcMn to convey* the high priori^ that his goyemment attaches 
to education genercdly and to TEFL specifically, ihe poragram is 
continuing and is esqjected to grow sll^tly over the next several years. 



67eA2 Nonformal Education Developnent 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board • 02 02 02 

At the present tine tvro volunteers are developing health/nutrition 
campaigns at ccnnunitT^ centers (one uzban, one rurcd). Formerly, volun- 
teers in this project have helped design and set up these comiunity 
centers as v»ll as create reading materials on health and safety related 
Issues. Ihls p rogram is aimed tOMards beneflttJjng voen and ddldi^. 
PC/Gabcn is trying to develop si^pport for this effort from -Uie Government 
of Gaibon and hopes that the new APCD/Education will be able to suggest 
nodifications for the iitprovement of the programc 
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TOE GMCIA 







9/1978 


5/1979 


5/1980 


1980fIR 1981TR 1982111 


* 


of FCVk 


i 60 


43 


46 1 


29 i 34 1 28 1 


* 


of Education PCVk 


i 13 


17 i 


13 1 


9 1 6 1 7 1 


% 


of E(3ucation PCVb 


i 22% 


40% 


281 1 


31% 1 17% i 25% 1 


* 


of Fotnal Baucatixn FCVk 


i 9 


13 1 


9 1 


7 1 6 i 5 1 


* 


of NonfoniBl Baucatlon FCVk 


1 4 


4 


4 1 


2 1 2 1 2 1 



Bfliioation p ro graw Incluaat 

" Bducatlon and Odture 
Rural Ttaining 



ooamRy OVERVIEW 

¥tm 1971 to 1974 then mtm ov«r 55 voluntaan in tha Qsniaia, about 
two-«hird8 of theii invoXvtd in thm aduoatixan aactor. Moat %iara atationad 
around Banjul* Dua to pxtolmm in tha junior aaoondhury adhool ayatm and 
a raorianting cC progr aa ntng wyhaata within BMoa Gbzpa to EHN# tha 
laval of FCVb in tha aducaticn aactor noi^ atanda at about ona-third, moat 
oC OKm ara outaida of tha Banjul ana. 

PC/Ganbia aaaka to oontinua and aoqpand ita participation in Mult 
Functional Litancy Frogpr«Ria# a kiy almnt of tha da^^ppmnt af fort in 
nia Gsnbik. PC invblvMant wLU dipand on tha cvarall projact diraction 
taken by tha 6aRi>ian Qovarnoint* ' 

Paaca Oozpa involvnent in ft>rmal aducation ia asqpactad to rmain at 
approxiimtaly tha aana la^, thouslh wlUi inenaaad diimnifioat^* 
PC/QaRi>ia ftela that dmpitm tha ralativaly lowar priority undar BRN cri«- 
taria, a oontinuad ccRfnLtnant to aduoation ia wxantad by tha particular 
nanpowar naada of lha Gambia ralatad to its anall population and ita rala-* 
tively lowar aduoational dagalppnant* 



635B5 Education and CUltun 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

voluntaen on board 13 13 08 

Paaca Oocpa/Ganbia haa raomtly ccnbinad tha Education p rog ra m with 
tha Cultural Rcaaarv^tilon prograau ihua Education and Gultun ia a 
)^rid program* Four of tha voluntaara in thia projact an aaoondary 
achool acianba taadwn vhila tha othar four an involvad in adult function- 
al literacy aa ^mll aa Urn raoording of oral hiatory and muaioology* lha 
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tol« of teacher is being further expandled to include asaitance in the 
newly establiiihed Regioned Bduoation Centres. Here volunteers 2ure assisting 
in taie develcpnent of visual aids, demMistration kits, field trip develop- 
ment gui<2as> and resource libraries. 



635B4 Rural Training 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

\rolunteer8 on board 00 04 05 

Rural Italning in its present form has been in operatic«i since 1979. 
Vblunteers, vAio vprk in conjunction vdth the Rural Vocati<»ial Instructor 
Training Center, conduct classes in the areas of metal work, medianics, 
and handicrafts. Diese classes are conducted to village artisans and 
craftsniaiin village training centers. Skills in audio-visual techniques 
«nd ajppropriate tecihnology are also being developed. PC/Gantoia e^qpectfe 
this program to continue with maderate expansion, particularly in BY 82/83. 
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GHANA 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of 


PCVs 


1 235 


176 1 


108 


101 i 


146 i 


124 ! 


# of 


Eaucation PCVs 


1 208 


158 


87 


64 1 


78 1 


68 1 


% of 


Bducation PCVs 


1 89% 


90% 


81% 


63% 1 


53% 1 


55% 1 


# of 


Pontal Eaucation PCVs 


1 180 


152 


77 


60 1 


75 1 


60 1 


# of 


Nbnfonnal Education PCVs 


1 28 


6 


10 


4 1 


3 1 


8 1 



Education programs include; 

Rural Development 
Teacher Trair'-.ag 
Specicil Education 

Elementary Education Teacher Training 

Secondary Education 

Journalism 

Junior Secondary Schools 



OOUWTRy OVERVIE W 

Prograinning in Ghana is new in a transition phase. At one point vhen 
there were mDre than 400 PCVs in Ghana, - teachers accounted for about 90% 
of the total* In response to the BHN mandate # PC/Ghana is changing its 
prograirroing mix and hc^s to reach an equilibrium with about 40% of its 
volunteers in the education sector. This strategy is in contrast to the 
CMie put forth in the 1980 CMP vhich cctlled for a phased withdrawal from 
the education sector. The change in policy is partly due to the fact 
that over 2,000 qualified Ghanaian teachers have left the country in 
search of higher wages. Official requests for PCV teachers is now at a 
record high. 

' The CDO r^Jorts that the emptiasis on BHN programrdng has helped 
to get Ghana out of a prograinning and placement rut vhere a certain num- 
ber of PC teachers were being used to fill slots in the best schools. 
While the majority of students of Ghana PC teachers has adways been the 
poor, PC/Ghana has now pulled oxt of those schools with the least need 
for PC teachers and vAiose students are primarily the children of the 
bourgeois and is new enfhasizing placement of volunteers at sites in poor 
rural areas where there is also opportunity for BEIH secondary projects. 



641A6 Rural Development 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 28 06 10 
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The goal of this program is to teadh poor, illiterate or semi-literate, 
rural young people practical vccaticnal skills such as agriculture, 
masonry, carpentry, auto mechanics, dressmaikirtg and hdine management 
to improve their inccxne earning potentia],* Volunteers are currently 
serving as instructors at Rural Training Centers, This is a continuing 
project edthou^ the numbers of PCVs has been declining during the leist 
two years due to the lack of the most basic tools and materials necessary 
for the trades. 



641A7 Teacher Training/Vooaticxial/ 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

Technical 

wlunteers on board 00 13 09 

The goal of this program is to train middle-level manpower to meet 
CShana's basic human and development needs in food production, health and 
sanitation, business, housing, etc. Each volunteer teaches at one of the 
17 TecfhnicaO. Institutes (pre-ui\iversity) incliading a technical teachers 
training center and a madiine and power building center. While this 
program was scheduled for es^Dansion in 1978, it is nowf being phased-out. 



641R8 Special Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

^tjlunteers on board 06 03 00 

This program is designed to help mentally retarded children, especially 
those from poor feunilies, enjoy the basic necessities of life — to speak, 
to move, and to Xeam the most elementary skills. The program has been 
postpc»ied until a Specied Bduoatiai Consultant can come and develop a 
curriculum for Special 'Education at the teacher training level. PC/Ghana 
feels this program has great potential. 



641B0 Elementary Education Teacher 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

Training 

volunteers on board 00 00 04 

This is a new project designed to train 2,500 elementary teachers in 
the areas of Math and Science. It provides a lasting solution to a 
problem experienced by all incone levels and a need considered most 
important by Qianaians. 



641B1 Secondary Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 172 134 63 

IXie to inadequate nunbers of Ghanaian graduate teachers, PC is providing 
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voluateers to prepare Gianaians for the 0/A level exams. Itoet of the PC 
teachers (about 80-90%) are teachers of Math ar>cl Science, vAiich renains 
the Ghanaian Ministry of Diuoation^s priority. PC/Ghana is trying to 
place teachers in the smaller, itore rural secondary schools vAiere the 
need is greatest. PC/Ghana e^^ects this program to continue at the sanv^ 
level for the next several years. 



641C5 Institute of Journalism 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 02 02 01 

The goal of this project is to provide formal and systematic training 
in creative writing and eidvertising/roarteting to journalism students so 
as to develop adequate and indq>endent staff for Ghanaian newspapers. 
Ihis program is scheduled to be phased-out. 



641C8 Junior Secondary Schools 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 00 00 00 

Ghana is trying to revise an educational system that was inherited 
from the colonial era and vhose pre-university system places undue enphasis 
(XI academic studies. Therefore the GDvemment of Ghana has decided to 
create Junior Secondary Schools which will replace the first 3 years of 
Senior Secondary Schools and ^11 include meufxaatory vocational studies. 
This is expected to provide a lasting solution to some of Ghana^s manpower 
needs. Althou^ there aure cumrently no volunteers in this program^ 
PC/Ghana feels that this is a project vAiere potential impact is great, 
especially upon the poor, and will be attempting to place PCVs in Junior 
Seoond2iry Schools as soon as there are enou^ physical facilities to do so. 
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IVDPy COAST 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 1980TR 19eiTR 1982IR 



# of PCVs 


1 77 


56 1 


72 1 


57 1 


37 1 


39 1 


# of Education PCVs 


1 41 


28 


35 1 


25 1 


14 1 


14 1 


% of Education PCVs 


1 53% 


50% 


49% i 


44%| 


38% 1 


36% 1 


# of Pornal Education PCVs 


1 34 


23 


31 1 


22 1 


14 1 


14 j 


# of Ifon-fornal Education PCVs 


1 7 


5 


4 1 


3 1 


0 1 


0 .1 



Education programs jjicluae: 

Secondary Math 

Secondary Education TEFL 
Educational TV 

Ivory Ooast i^icuiture Education 



OQUWrRy OVERVIEW 

Due to Peace CJorpa' BHN cnphasis, PC Ivory Coast proposed phase-outs 
in the education sector. Kfcwever, education, especially in itatharatics 
and the sciences, continues to be a top priority of the Government of 
Ivory Coast. For the peist years volunteer nath teachers have been 
iiDSt successful and are mudi appreciated. In some cases, the level of 
French has nade them less effective in their first year of teaching. 

The government of Ivory Coast is becaruhg xtore and mDre insistent 
that volunteers v*¥D come to Ivory Coast be "qualified". Hare the defi- 
nition of qualified iTccms: (1) 253prcpriate academic degrees, technical 
certificates/degrees, (2) adequate vork esqserience v*iere necessary, and 
(3) the ability to speak, read, write and understand French. Thus the 
size of education programs in Ivory Ooast, particularly the nath/science 
teadiers, dq)ends on the ability of Peace Corps to recruit volunteers 
v*XD are aocqxtable to the host country govemmait. 

Although the TEFL program v^as slated for jhase-out, it will be continued 
at a modest level and PC Ivory Coast will seek to have more of an iitpact 
on the training of teachers and the upgrading of teachers' skills. As 
of Septenber 1980 the government of Ivory Coast canc:elled the trainee 
iiput in TEFL for 1981, after sixteen years of Peace Corps TEFL teachers, 
bec:ause it feels it can recruit enou^ TEFL teacJiers on its cwn. 



681BF Secondary Math 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 06 02 07 
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nils pcogrm ym* stw.tvS in 1977 to htlp allcviat* a ahortag* of M&th 
tMdMri in Z\roxy ooaet. M ttat^d btfbr* this is a vtxy hicjh iriority 
for the gcvsxnofnt, and givan Hmt 1«m than 51 of tha mtn tMchara in 
th« iMoty Oottst ar« Ivorian nationaLif tha Qo vmnwij. has turned to 
Baaos Corps as a potmtial sourot. Ths qusstion is vhsthar Psaca Oorps 
can r»cruit anouglh Nath/scianoa taachars vdth PtancSi ability for all the 
prograna in Franoqphona Africa* 



681B6 Saocaodary Edacatioo TEFL 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

vsluntaara on board 28 21 22 

llM maasegaa going bac9c and forth batwaan Baaca Cbrps and tha gavrx^ 
tomat of ivory Ooaat oonoaminj aduoation prograns, and 1^ TEEL fcogram 
in particular, ar^i varjf confusing. Briafly statad, pc ccnvayad tha maasaga 
that it plannad to gtt out of sduciation. Ivory Coaat rasponidad that it 
\«emtad aducation voluntaars but was sffactad by tha policy change and 
started to look to other sources for (&iglis.i) teachers. PC decided that 
it ia impo rtant to keep ip the nidsert, of volunteers and step the phase- 
out in the TEEL pfx>gran, an d dec ided on a slow reduction instead. Ivory 
Coast canc.<<led requasts for TOIL teachers in 1961, deciding it is nov 
ready to recruit English teachers on its own. Ihe future of tiie frogram 
is now very cloudy. In any case, these volunteers aiM generally located 
in the larger towns because ^ Govamnant of iNrory '3oaat does not feel 
th at it is peeper for "Eurcpeane" to live in araall towns with mud huts. 
PC TEFL volunteers also tend to be concentrated in the south of the 
country v*iere the govemnent has concentrated its develcpnent effiarte. 



681B7 Bduoational TV 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 07 05 04 

This program. Which vas slated to be phased-out in 1979, has been re- 
instated at the requast of the Govemnent of Ivory Coast. The govenroent 
faelB that this is one of the iitportant directions education will take 
in the r.ext deceda. The CDC (Country Desk Officer) reports that most 
villagea in Ivory Coast have TVk so that these program reach people 
throughout the country. The volunteer's role is to help write Instructional 
TV progr.an» and operate the eguipraBntu PC/IC cjuestions vhetJar the vol- 
unteer roles are apprcprialie, thus the future of the program is uncertain. 

681B9 Ivory^ Coast Agriculture 9/1978 5/1979 3/1980 

Educati on 

volunteers on board 00 00 02 

This program, which started in S«pten4»r 1979, seeks to provide iftudwts 
at the two Agricultural high schools with basic training in farm 
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imnagamBRti acoountlngi and ham aoonoRdoi for fomle students* Slnot 
nost of the students don't continue their education after going to the 
Ag hi^ schools I PC/Ivory Coast feels that volunteers vdll have a direct 
inijpact on village develqpmant by helping suspply students vdth a basic 
education either in imnagarant or in hone economics* IhLn vd.ll be the 
first tixns special courses will have been tau^t Which directly target 
feniale students* 
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9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVs 


1 241 1 


182 


254 1 


116 1 


99 i 


123 i 


# of BtJuoation PCVs 


1 166 1 


124 


168 1 


59 1 


55 1 


54 i 


% of Education PCVs 


1 69% 1 


68% 


66% 1 


51% 1 


56% 1 


44% i 


# of Pornal Education PCVs 


1 166 1 


124 


168 1 


59 1 


55 1 


54 1 


# of Nbnfsmal Edxxsitic^i PCVs 


1 0 1 


0 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 i. 



Education prograins include: 

bJedical Educatioi 
Secondeury Education 
l^clcd Education 
Village Polytedmic 
Technical Education 
Government Secondary Education 



Oaring the last several years the thrust of PC/Renya education pro- 
grams has been to proNdde volunteers to serve as teachers in the rural# 
canrnpnity organized (and subsidized) Haranbee scihools. Thus volunteers 
have been moved out of the traditionad secondary schools. 

A nunber of education programs^ v*iich were both oriented in the 
capital and required hi^y skilled volunteers (such as the Business 
Education and iMversity Lectures progr am s) have heen phased-out. Ihe 
Medical Education program will follow suit this year. 

Kenya, v*dch has recently (July 1980) reorganized its primary school 
system to include nine years of instruction, has requested Peace Corps 
to provide priirary school teachers. President Moi, in a recent visit to 
Washington, personally requested that Peace Ctorps provide Math/Science 
teachers for Prittary Schools in Kenya. There is expected to be a fomal 
request in JY 81 for volunteers. This represents a major new thrust in 
educational progranitdng in Kenya. Other teachers in the areas of health, 
nutrition, carpentry, vegetfitole crops, small aniital husbandry and business 
related skills nay also be requested for these prixtary schools. PC/Renya 
reports that the ability to program volunteers in this area is dependent 
on additicxal st2tf f (an APCD) , a sepeurate pre-service tredning program 
for primary educaticxi, a staff vehicle, and perhaps a secretarial slot. 

PC/Kenya is also making a concerted effort to place some volunteers in 
Western Kenya \*aere the people are the poorest. 
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^l&A Mftdioad Education 9/1978 S/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 28 02 15 

ttd» program ailjould be phased-out ty the end of 1980. It provides 
highly skilled profeasionals to the Nairobi Medical Center to act as 
faculty. Due to recruiting difficulties and the fact that the Ministry 
of Health- new feels that there are enough qualified Ker^ans, PC/Kenya 
has decided to phase-out the project. 



615A6 Seoondary Education 9/1978 5/1979 ' 5/1980 

volunteers on board 104 76 121 

Currently there are estimated to be 101 Math/Science teachers and 20 
Engliaih teadiers in this program. Ihey teadi at ^Haraittoee" sciwois 
vAiidi are ocmmnity funded and organized schools, located in rural areas. 
PC/Kenya feels that this is a worthwhile project in ^ch to cOnoentrate 
the majority of its education volvnteers because these scduols have a 
great need for teadiezfs and materials that they can get in no other way. 
Ihe students are overv»ielmingly the children of poor subsistence fanners, 
■ftie program is expected to continue at its present sisse for the fbrseeable 
future. 



615^9 = Qpecial Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 12 07 10 

Ihe volunteers in .this program. v«rk throuc^iout the country in special 
schools for the mentally and physically handicapped. The Country Desk 
Officer r^rts that this is the only education program in Kenya that 
can be said to serve principally an elite. The children at these schools 
represent a cross-sectiax of the Keiiyan populaticxi. 



61561 Village Polytechnic 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers cxi board 01 02 13 

In this program volunteers are assigned to rural, secondary schools 
to teach carpentry, masonry, mechanics, home econcndcs, etc. The goal 
is both to train rural youth in practical skills that they can use in 
rural areas and to prepare students for the Kenya Technical Teachers 
Collage. This program has been recmtly discontinued due to placement 
problems attributed to the host country ministry. 
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615B4 Tedmical Eduoation 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers oa board 05 03 01 

Biis project, as the Village Bolyteciuiic, seeks t-) pxxDvide technical 
teaciiers for secondary schools • The only difference is that this program 
specifically targets teachers for the Baranbee schools. 



615B8 Govertinent Secondary Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1930 

volunteers on board 17 14 08 

The goal of the Govemnent Secondary Bducatic»i Program is to reduce the 
shortage of qualified music teachers by increasing tlie nuirber of seccx^dary 
school 8tud«its vd.th music education vho will in turn enter teacher training 
colleges to become Seocxidary School Music teachers. This program, along 
vdth a program in Malaysia, are the only two nusic teaching programs in 
Peace CJorps. The music teachers are also the c«ily volunteers to teach in 
the traditional Kenyan Secondary Schcx>l8. These volunteers are located 
throu^xDUt the country and spend approximately cxie^tialf their time teaching 
African music. Choirs tau^t by Peace Corps Music Teachers recently von the 
top four prizes in a choii contest held annually in lfeirc*>i. Ihis program 
is ejcpected to cc«tinue at the same size over tlae next several years* 

Recently, some nath/science teachers have been shifted into this program^ 
from the Village Polytechnic Program. 
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LESOTBD 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 igSOTR 1981TR 1982TR 



* 


of PCVs 


i 128 i 


110 


■ i 

100 1 


76 1 


83 1 


77 1 


# 


of Education PCVs 


1 98 1 


69 


38 1 


38 1 


37 1 


28 1 




of Education PCVs 


1 75% 1. 


63% 


38% 1 


50% 1 


45% 1 


36% 1 


# 


of Formal Eiducation PCVs 


1 98 1 


69 1 


35 1 


31 ! 


35 1 


26 1 


# 


of NDnfbmal Education PCVs 


1 0 1 


0 


3 1 


7 1 


2 1 


2 1 



Education progranvs include; 

Lesotho Teacher Training 
Lesotho Traditional Education 
Lesotho Education Support Services 
Lesotho Non-traditional Education 
Agriculture Education 



OOUNTRy OVERVIEW 

PC/Lesotho is continuing to expand BHN Prograrmdng initiated in 1978# 
When 75% of the 128 volunteers vorked in BducatiOTi. At that time, the 
itajority of volunteers in country were fornal education classrocm teachers. 
PC/Lesotho, with a continued gradual cutbacik in educaticHi, will have 
only 39% of its volunteers in the education sector by FY 81 year end. 
The Country Desk Officer reports that the switch to BHN progranrdng has 
not always been sniDoth. The ccrannunity gardens program was cited as a 
program for which the local population did not see a need. Currently, 
as of the 1981 Country Managenient Report, 51% of Lesotho PCVs are in the 
education sector, approximately 2/3 in formal secondary education with the 
other 1/3 in teaciher training. 



632A6 Lesotho Teacher Training 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 27 12 07 

In this program volunteers supervise teaciher interns in both the pri- 
mary and secondary schools vAiere they teach. The average \'olunteer 
covers 5 teachers at different schools and conducts in-service teaciher 
WDrkshops. After twD full years of intern supervision solely by Peace 
Corps Volunteers, the National Teacher Training College has set vp a 
program to train local intern supervisors, at first in a counterpart 
situation. This is the reason for the reduction in the program over the 
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last tWD years* This program shcxdd cjontinue at essentially the same 
size over the next several years. PC/Lesotho feels that by living and 
working in the naral areas, the intern sipervisors are fulfilling the 
cax)6S-cultural goals of Peace Oorps. 



632A7 Lesotiio Traditional Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/198O 

volunteers on iDoard 59 50 23 



Ihis seoowaary education program vas changed in 1979 to include 
primary sdxx^l teadiers as v^l. Included are Math/Science, Building 
Science and Handicrafts teachers. Ihe 1981 CMP reports that the nuntoers 
have gone down due to advice from primaoy education volunteers v*» have 
the problem of learning the local language and thus have problems teaching 
at the primary level. Ihe new Permanent Secretary for Eflucaticxi feels 
that Basotho can do a better job in lower classes than PCVs. Tto avoid 
confusion, the program (for four volmteers in primary scixx>l) has been 
cancelled. Now there are only two at the primary school level. 
All of the traditioned eduoaticm volunteers are outside of the ce4>ital city, 
Maseru. 



632A8 Lesotho Sigport Services 9/1978 5/1979 5/198O 

volunteers cxi board 12 07 05 

This program provides interim personnel in order to expand curriculim 
and services in a nunber of non-academic fields until personnel can be 
recruited and trained. Many requests are for personnel at the Ministry 
of Education in Maseru. This project is being discontinued because 
PC/lesotho wants to place volunteers in rural areas to work direc±ly 
with the poor. 



632B3 Lesotho Ntan-Traditicaial 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 
Education " ^ 

volunteers on board 00 00 03 

The goal of this perogram is to help neglected rural people have 
access to a traditional school setting by offering them skill training 
in literacy, nuterady and some practical skills. Ifcntoers of requested 
trainees have dropped because Peace Oorps failed to fill the request for 
a learning disabilities teacher. Two braille teachers have started 
working at the Resource Centre for the Blind. Ifon-Traditional BJucation 
was progranroecl to address the needs of the rural poor but volunteers 
are currently teaching in Maseru, the capital. 
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632B5 Agriculture Eduoation 9/1978 5/1979 5/1990 

volunteers on board 00 00 00 

PC/Leeotho has requested 13 volunteers for BY 81 to teach Agriculture 
BdiKation at secondary sciwols around the country. This is part of the 
ne«/ enftasis PC/Leeotho is putting on agriculture. 
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LIBERIA 



# of FCVk 


1 1 

1 225 1 170 1 


153 


1 

155 1 


132 1 


152 1 


# of Education FCVs 


1 1 

1 97 1 71 1 


89 1 


79 1 


66, 1 


66 1 


% of Bctucaticn FCVs 


1 1 i 
1 30%l 42% 1 


58% 1 


51% 1 


50% 1 


43% 1 


# of Ponnal Eflucatlon PCVis 


1 1 1 
1 97 1 71 1 


89 1 


79 1 


66 1 


66 1 


# of Nonftormal BJucation PCVs 


1 1 1 
1 0 1 0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 



sauoatlon Bcograro Includttt 

VDoational Agriculture 
Taachtr draining 
Vsoational Blination 
Saoondasy Education 
Sdhool HMdth Education 
Uiivtrsity Education 



QCKmPX ONCRVIEW 

Q*f»ntly, education volunteers represent about one-half of Liberia..' s 
180 volunteers. Boace Ctorpe Liberia evaluates Liberia's develcotent 
needs viith an eye toward basic hunan needs and is trying to refine existing 
prograins untU they reflect this thrust, m accordance vdth this PC/Li- 
beria has cut out progxans it considers frivolous, such as coaches, 
music teachers and Itench teadiers, and within a tiine frame acceptable 
to Uberians, QjgUaih teadiers. All teacSiers, no natter What their 
prlraa^r fcais, will be ejqpocM to participate in curriculun and teaching 
workshops, adat literacy, and health education. At present, 30 volunteer 
teachers are Involved 2-4 ni#its a week in new adult Uteracy programs. 
PC/Liberia has been trying to get into edult education and special educa- 
tion progranming but has not yet been able to. There are currently 
no trainee requests being projected in these areas throu^ 1382. 

Another concern for PC/lil)eria is that the Liberian Ministry of Educa- 
. decided not to accept teacSiers wlthtxit degrees in their area of 
assigrawnt. Given that PC/Liberia expects to program education projects 
selectively (in acoordmoe with BHN priorities), PC/Llberia expects the 
size^ the eduoaUon sector to stay stable over the next several years. 
The Country Desk Officer reports that the cSiildren taught by PC teachers 
are poor village chUdran. Ihe majority of middle class children go to 
private schools or go tc schools overseas. 
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669A4 Vboetlcnal Agrlcult»r> 



9/1978 



5/1979 



5/1980 



voluntMTt on board 



09 



08 



11 



nils pcogxm, Oiidh ttarted in lY 78, iMka to instill in rural youth 
a hi^jhar valua of agricultura via tha taadhing of baaic agricultural 
taChrdquas in rural adhools# anA to ixnpcova tha taaching capability of 
co^rloara. lha \;ocational Agricultura taachara wzk in governmnt 
saconlazy adhools. Ihia projact ia ajqpactafl to axpand in size over the 
next aavaral yaara. 



669^5 Taachar Training 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

vDlunbaara on board 10 06 14 

Tha purpose of this program is to supply a)dllad teacher trainers to 
tha Nalosta and Zorgor Rural Taachar draining mstitutea ao as to increase 
the noitoer of qualified •laroantary taachers. Volunteers alao prosdde 
inHMrvioe training to \ndezquallfied teadwrs ^ are alreatSy in the 
field, ihis program is oomiatant \dth tha Qowmnant of Liberia's 
statMiwit that the last Peace Cbrps eduoation volvnteers would prepare 
Liberians to teach. Ohis program ihsuld expand alightly in 1981-1982. 



669A7 vocational BJucaticn 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 



Uitil 1979 there vas only one vocational institution at the soocndary 
level in Liberia. Last year two hi^ achoola of fared tedmical programs. 
Ohia year an African DaveloixiMit Bank B»ject plans to qpen 15 rvral 
junior high schools OiicSi include vocational education a« part of the 
curriculuiu Peace Gozpe ia providing technical ataf f foe the new conmunity 
schools aa wall as fOr tOie existing institutions in order to train students 
to be Skilled craftsram anS tadmicians. Ihis is a long-'tann project 
that is preeently w^Anding. 



669B0 Liberia secondary Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/19S0 

volunteers on board 67 50 48 

This project, \Jhicih was clearly being reduced in FT 79, is new level- 
ing off at a level which PC/Llberla feels is workable. Ohe CDO reports 
that tiie Govenment of Liberia would be happy to uae many more Peace 
Oorpe teachers than we are now aupplylng. Part o£ thia la because the 
secondary achool population in Liberia is growing at a rate that is 
three times faster than that of qualified tiaachers. \^linteerB are 
currently teaching reading, math, science, biology, and health in the 
up-country, rural pii>llc hlcjh schools where qualified teachers are sorely 



volunteers on boerd 



04 



06 



11 
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needed* PC/litberia is also putting a great deal of eqphasis on secondary 
projects for education volunteers* Ihe Government of Liberia is currently 
asking to look at the Pre-Training Oiesticmaires for potential Liberia 
volunteers thirty days before they eurrive in-country so as to screen out 
volunteers they feel are unqualified* 

669B1 Sc!kx>l Health Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1990 

volunteers on board 00 00 04 

This is a new project aimsd towards providing health teachers for 
elenentary and junior hi^jh schools* \folunteers will be responsible for 
iraproving the curriculum ax)A developing new program itaterials* PC/Liberia 
felt that there y^fas a hic^ degree of potential for expansion in this 
project in 1978 bat it is no*/ e35)ected to stay at the same size for the 
next several years* 



669B2 Ifcilversity Education 9/1978 5/1979 



volunteers on board 07 01 01 

This project, v*iidi is currently being phased-out due to its lack of 
BHN enjtetsis, has toetti providing accoiaitants to the the Uiiversity'a 
School of Business* The accountants so trained could form the nucleus 
of coops and unions # as well as aml'^ businesses throughout Liberia* 
There vdll be no new trainees for this program* 
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9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 19eOTR 1981TR 1982rR 



« of PCVs 


1 0 i 


12 1 


27 I 


19 i 


54 1 


39 1 


# of Ectucation PCVs 


0 1 


0 1 


5 1 


5 1 


19 1 


19 ! 


% of Ectucation PCVs 


1 0% 1 


G% 1 


19% 1 


26%| 


35% 


48% 


# of Ponnal Eflucation VCVb 


1 0 i 


0 1 


5 1 


5 1 


19 


19 


# of Nonformal Baucation PCVb 


1 0 1 


0 1 


0 i 


0 1 


0 1 


0 



Bavxatlon programB incluctet 
A^ult Basic Biucatlon 



OOUNTRy OVERVIEW 

a*ie Mult Basic Iflucation program Is the only education -pcogram In 
Malawi at the present tine. As of the 1981 Country Management Plan 
PC/Malawi had predicted they v«ould ask for teadier trainers In F5f 81 and 
82. This program has not raaterialiaed and due to the pKogramdng diffi- 
culties Inherent in teaxiier training programs, Malasd has decided to 
cancel the recjuest for the fOrseecOale future. 

TSie Goverrroent of Malawi has told Peace Ootpe that it does :iDt wish to 
request voltnteers to serve as secondary school teachers. The MLLawlan 
Govemnent is very discriminating about the volunteers \<hich it fliccepts 
in-camtry. Representatives are sent to stagings in the U.S. to look 
over potently volunteers. Thus a great deal of care must be taken in 
programming to assure the delivery of volunteers deemed qualified for 
ary particular job. 



614A4 Adult Basic Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 00 00 05 

The original goal of this project vas to signi-ldantly increase th« 
level of fimdamental skills in Msdawi's adult pcpulation, for exaniple, 
in literacy, heme •ocncmics Skills an) apfkLied Mricultural science. 
HoMBver, the program has turned out to be a cKxblnaticn of individual 
plaowisnts with volunteers teachirjg hoiss eoGncndcs, agriculture and so 
fbrth at a nuiider of different institutions, usually at the vniversi^ 
level. Several of the volunteers within this program have been transfered 
intc new programs due to problans with the ministry they were associated 
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with. Ihey have new transfered into projects under the auspices of the 
Miniotry of Agriculture with vhich the Peace Corps has always had fruit- 
ful relaticais. This program is expected to continue but renain at 
a small size for the near future. 
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MALI 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 igSOTR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVs 


1 76 1 


44 1 


47 1 


32 1 


36 1 


26 


# of Education PCVs 


1 48 1 


24 1 


19 1 


16 1 


7 1 


8 


% of Education PCVs 


1 63% 1 


55% 1 


40% 1 


50% 1 


20% 1 


31% 


# of Formal Education PCVs 


i 48 1 


24 1 


19 "1 


16 1 


7 i 


8 


# of Nonformal Education PCVs 


1 0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 i 


0 1 


0 



Education pxx^rams incl\x3e: 

Secondary Education 
Collega Teaching 

Ruralized Scihools (Vocational Curriculum Develc^xnent) 



OOUOTFY OVERVIBV 

Mali has a limited cash eccHrKxny and the goverrment infrastructure 
presently reaches a small percentage of the rural and poor pcpulaticxi. 
The Government spends l/3 of the national budget on education • School 
enrolLnent is expanding and there is a shortage of teachers at 3II 
levels, especially in colleges Where more secondary teachers must be 
educated. Tne Peace Corps has a good track record in education in Mali 
(the first PCVs arrived in Mali in 1971 for rural development programs, 
with a single education PGV arriving in 1974 as a professor in the teacher 
training college, followed by other education FCVs). The Minister of 
Education states that the national goal of all Malian English teachers 
at the junior high and s>eccx>dary levels has been achieved because of the 
Peace Corps. 

The PC role in educati.on is being narrcwed to teacher education as 
txie supp.ly of Malian teacSiers expands and as a result of the BHN program- 
mir^ policy. Hbwever, PC can play an iitportant role in both quanLitative 
and qualitative improvements of formal education in Mali at all levels 
if this becones a priority of PC policy. Math and science teachers are 
especially needed at all levels, and priiiary level vocaticxial curriculum 
relevant to the needs of rural citizens vAio will not go on to secondary 
school must be developed. 

The characteristics of the school-enrolled population are not dcx:umented# 
althou^ former PCVs and the CDO agree that students are not an econonic 
elite. A clear picture of the cor^ition of the education system at all 
levels should be developed. PC is exploring roles in extension education 
for health, agriculture, nutrition, etc. This premising progranming 
direction is constrained by the absence of infrastructure, logistical 
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difficulties in PCV 8i?>port# and caution by the Mali Govemnent until 
atall pilot programs prove successful. PC field staff iidicate that a 
need for at l^st 100 PCVs is there in all progr a nining araas, but a 
level of 75 by FY 81 or FY 82 is a more realistic estijiate of ejqpansion. 



688B3 Secondary Fxiuoatio n 9/1978 5/1979 5/1960 

volunteers on boar€S 35 16 11 

SevBn VDliatteers t^ch imth in seconaary schools # with replacements 
requested until Malian teachers are available to meet needs resulting 
fron enrollment e7^)ansion. There are few textbooks, so volunteers most 
prqxure their own teaching materials for clac^es of about 50 stuients. 
Volunteers must teadti in French, and in rural areas an African language 
must 2dso be learr*ad for oormunity involvement. Originally, this- pcograra 
included 20 PCVis vho taucfht some 300 studatts each in \:?>-oountry schools 
and vho worked with counterparts on Pedagogic Oaririttees to iirprove 
school curricula* Volunteers have been phased out of teaching positions 
other than math/science. 



College Teaching 9/1978 5/1979 5/1960 

volmteers on board 13 07 08 

Nine volunteers teach Ehglish at the teevidier training college. Ih^ 
WDrk in class es o f 30 to 40 students teaching general English, literature, 
tzanslation, TEFL methcxJology, linguistics and oonpoeition. One PCV 
teaches college math. Ihere is a shortage of Malian teachers of college 
math ana science, but few VDlunteers can be found who can teach in 
French and vho have credentials acceptable to the Government of 
For 3 years requests have be«i made for chemistry teachers, with no 
volunteers placed. Ihe original volunteer in this college math/science 
program, vAio coipleted service in 1977, taught chemistry aid fhysics and 
wrote new textbooks In physical chemistry and quantun mechanics in French. 



Ruraliaed Schools 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 03 01 00 

In 1978, three volunteers served am technical advisors to the Ministry 
of Eaucation cxi developing agricultural curriculum for primary and junior 
high schools to meet the needs of 12:s ma jc^ity o£ school children vho 
will become farmers, craftsmen, and parents. 
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MAURITA6JIA 



# of PCVs 

# of Education PCVs 
% of Educaticxi PCVs 

# of Ponnal Education PCVs 

# of Nonfomal Eaucatioi PCVs 



9/1978 



5/1979 



5/1980 1980rR 1981TR 1982TR 



1 25 i 16 1 


20 ! 


27 i 


28 1 


35 1 


1 3 1 6 1 


2 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


1 12% 1 38% 1 


10% 1 


0%| 


0%| 


0% 1 


1 ' 3 1 6 i 


2 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


1 0 1 0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 



Education prograne include: 
Math/Science Education 



OOUNTRy CVEEVIEW 

Due to the fact that the Qovermient of Mauritania itade no request 
fbr renewal in FSf 80 and to the general state of disaray of the teuritanian 
school system, it vas decided that Peace Corps fifliDuld not r^lace the two 
nath/science teacihers, v*iose tour ended in FSf 80. 
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NIGER 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 1980rR 1981TR 1982rR 



# of PCVs 


1 25 1 


102 


1 1 
1 103 1 


97 1 


95 1 


81 


# of Education PCVs 


i 3 1 


52 


1 39 1 


50 i 


24 1 


34 


% of Education FCVSb 


1 12%l 


51% 


1 38% 1 


52% 1 


25% 1 


42% 


# of Foxtnal Education PCVs 


1 3 1 


50 


1 39 1 


29 1 


15 1 


21 


# of Ifonfozmal Education FCVs 


1 0 1 


1 


1 0 1 


1 

21 1 


9 1 


13 



EHucatlor; programs Includex 

Niger Vsuth , DevelOEinent 
TEEL Education 
Project Cinelxia 



OOUNTRy CWBFVIEW 

After much discuesicn of the priorities of the Oovemnent of Niger 
and of Peace ODrpe >f\orldwide. Peace Ootps/Niger has concluded that the 
number of volunteers in the education sector has grown beyond a manageable 
nurber and that the percentage of PCVb in education is not proportional 
to the rariking of priorities by the Qoverrment of Niger. Therefore, 
FC/miger l>as decided to reduce its TEFL requests by 5 each year xsitil 
the number of volunteers reaches 25 as well as limiting the numbers of 
volunteers in the other education programs to vjhat it deenB to be an 
optimal size given tiie nature of tiie programs and the programming diffi- 
culties involved. 



683^7 Youth Develciment 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 09 10 09 

This program addresses the needs of young cdults, the majority of 
Niger's pcpialation, vto are new concentrated in the urban areas and vho 
are oftai idle. The volunteers have two main activities: teaching 
physical education at secondary rxAools and working in local youth centers. 
At these centers, vMch are located throughout Niger, volunteers coordinate 
yoith, culturad and athletic activities, and initiate projects vhidi 
develop meuicetable skills fer the involved youth. PC/Niger seeks a 
gradual metamorphisis of the role of the volinteer from sports instructor 
to Gcmmunity develcpnent vorker. The volunteers' work in teaching 
physical education is clear^<«t and going well, but in the ccittnunity 
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youth centers (nontonnal education) pcoblans of organisation, suBtained 
interest, and volunteer training ramin. For this reason, K/mLgsc has 
decided that the nurber of %uth Osvelo|STt»nt volunteers vd.ll be liitdted 
to 15, until prcgraRfidng pcoblenv are resolved. 



683ft8 TEFL Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

voltnteers on board 42 06 30 

■nils is currently FC/Niger's biggest project. All but three or fiaur 
of these volunteers teach in secondary schools vihich are located throucjhout 
the country vhile the rest teach at the Uiiversity of Mlainsy located in 
the capital. PC/^iger feels that the education dispensed by PC TEFL 
teachers challenges the studwt to analyse and solve problems. Ihis is 
in stark contrast to the rote nwnorization vhich goes on in most classes. 
Ihe najority of iimediate beneficiaries on the prinary job levsl are 
poor children, the first in their families to receive a secondary (or 
any) education. 



Project Cin^s 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 02 01 00 

As part of a large education effort in Niger using television as a 
mediun, 2 (as of 9/1980) Cinebus Valunteers are involved in filming, direct- 
ing and editing filne on agriculture, health, and develcpnent Issues in 
Niger, as well as training Nigerians. The films developed in this project 
eure to be shown in small villages throu^out the country. PC/Niger reports 
that given the nature of the work, and that all the postings are in Niamey, 
it is impossible to have more than two or three volunteers in this program. 
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# of PCVs 

# of Education PCVis 
% of Education PCVs 

# of Porroal saucation PCVs 

# of Nonfoiiial Education PCVs 



5/1979 5/1980 1980rR 1981TR 1982TR 



— r — 1 r 

o 1 1 1 5 1 


5 1 


2 1 


2 


5 1 1 1 5 1 


5 1 


2 i 


2 


83% 1 100% 1 100% 1 


100% 1 


100%! 


100% 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 5 1 


5 1 


2 i 


2 


1 0 1 0 I 0 I 


0 1 


0 1 


0 



Bauoation progirang include; 

curriculum Develcpnent 
Uhiveraity Education 



OOUWIKSf OViSRVIEW 

Pfeace Corps has been in Rwanda since 1975. At the time, the Goverment 
of Rwaiida \«nted only miversity education volunteers or capital assistance. 
Since Peace Corps has been deernphasizing education, there vas little 
room for negotiation. Peace ODrps hcis supplied English teaciiers vSio 
have helped to set up the English Department at the Naticxial University 
of Rwanda. Within the last m^nth (Septerttoer 1980) one volvnteer has 
just transfered into Rwanda to set up a conservation education program 
in order to inform students of dangers arising frcm the destruction of 
tj» environnent and particularly of its effect oa the mountain gorillas 
vAk) risk becoming extinct in the near future. Meanwhile, the Peace 
Corps, v*iich is rq>resented hy the Deputy Chief of Missi^iJJLB^u:xaa^^.. 
is locking into the possibility of other prograinming' should the governn»it 
decide it is interested. 



696A3 Curriculun Develcpnient 
volunteers on board 



9/1978 
00 



5/1979 
00 



5/1980 
01 



This volunteer, vho works at the Ministry of Education, is writing 
English neterials and preparing visual aids for use in prinary and 
seccxidary schools. 



696A5 University Education 
volunteers on board 



9/1978 
05 



5/1979 
01 



5/1980 
04 
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university Education is the nairi area in Which J^naxOsi has asked for 
help fton Baace Ootps. These volunteers are helping to get the English 
Department at the Uiiverai^ of Rwanda on its fleet by teadhing Bigiah 
teachers. Ihis program is ea^jected to continue at the same siae for the 
near foture. 
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SENEGAL 



# of PCVs 



# of Education PCVs 



% of EcJucaticxi PCVs 



# of Fonnal BdixraticMi PCVs 



# of Nbnfornal Education PCVs 



Educaticai prograitB include; 

Senegal Education 
Practical Schools 
Rural Health 



OOUNTRy CVEFVIEW 

Currently, most of the education volunteers in Senegal are involved 
in the TEFL project (Senegal Education). This program, viiidi had 55 
volunteers in 1576, now has about 30 volunteers. Althou^ the Pea ce 
Corps Director in S^egal feels that the decrease in the number of TEFL 
volunteers vas justified, he has undeirscored the viability of the program, 
m the 1981 Ccjntry Managenent Plan he writes: 

"These volunteers are in Lycees and general secondary schools in posts 
outside the capital which would not otherwise be filled ty qualified 
Senegalese teachers. Our teachers are willing to work in the remotest 
sites, in schools with no blackboards and no textbooks, living only one 
step above the village level. The students in these classrooms are 
almost always diildren from villages, v*io, either by exceptional intel- 
ligence or extrane diligence, passed the examination allowing them to 
enter hi^ school. The stereotype of the classroan of "ministers' 
children" could not be farther from the truth. Actually a major prob- 
lem faced by our volunteers is the seeming hopelessness of the students' 
futures. Only a few will pass the next exean admitting them to senior 
hi^ school (entry into 3enie), and then cxily a miniscule number will 
pass the baccaluareate and continue to the university. Mear^Aiile the 
students are often in scihools many miles from their village homas, 
living with friends of distant relatives v*iose finances do not allow 
anything but the minimum. Frequently the students are in homss without 
electricity and must study by oil lanp, if maiey for oil is even 
available." 



ly /o 


d/ ly /y 


5/1980 198arR 1981TR 


lyo^TK 


110 


84 


97 1 


80 1 


82 1 


82 


44 


38 


32 1 


23 1 


15 


21 


40% 


45% 


33% 1 


29% 1 


18% 1 


26% 


44 


38 


32 1 


23 1 


15 


21 


0 


0 


0 1 


0 1 


0 


0 



This statement ty the Country Director is reflective of statemsnts of other 
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country directors # country desk officers and nijnerous fiDrner volunteer 
teac hers in Africa. In oonclusicn, PC/Senegal feels that with the present 
TEFL program accounting for 25-30% of the overall program in Senegal, 
the current balance is well just ified. The Senegal Cixmtry Director has 
always felt that it was not TEBL that vas a problem but the nurttoer of 
volunteers that vas being fielded in the program. TEEr> vas not the only 
program reduced due to EHN. A sports coaches program iuxi an Illustrator 
program were phased out due to the fact that they didn't meet BUN criteria. 



685A6 Senegal Bducaticn 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 40 34 30 

As vas stated above # these volunteers teach English in secondary 
schools around the country. After a sharp reduction in the program 
(starting in 1976), PC/S«iegal e^^jects program sisse to even off. The 
Country Desk Officer stated that there mi^t be a slight reduction over 
the next several years due to volunteers being replac:ed fcy qualified 
Senegalese coning cxrt of the teacher tredning colleges. 



685B7 Practical Schools 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers cn board OC 00 02 

This, program^ started in 1979# is designed to teach primary scIxxdI 
dropouts practical, vocational skills at the village level. Likewise it 
seeks to teach counterpart teachers these same skills, liifbrtunately, 
both because of lacSc of siipplies and the facrt the villagers weren't 
very motivated to attend schools vhich did not offer diplomas, the program 
has been unsuccessful. By September 1980# the program should be canpletely 
phased-KXit. 



685C0 Rural Health Education 9/1978 5/1979 ■ 5/1980 

volunteers on board 00 00 00 

This program, vhich starts in Septariber 1980, consists of volmteers 
traiiung primary school teachers In health education, nutrition, first 
aid, £uid sanitation. The volunteer will be responsible for a number of 
priitary scihools in a particular area. He vdll observe the health lessons 
he has helped the teacher to pcepare, thus seeking to change the health 
related attitudes and habits among the students. Ihis is a pilot project 
that is e3q>ected to esqpand if it is successful. 
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9/1978 


5/1979 


5/1980 


1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 


# 


of PCVs 


i 6 


8 


1 11 1 


13 1 


6 1 13 


# 


of Education PCVs 


1 1 


0 


1 1 


1 1 


2 1 1 


% 


of Education PCVs 


1 17% 


0% 


i 9% 1 


8%| 


33% 1 8% 


* 


of Formal Bt3ucation PCVSb 


1 1 


0 


1 1 


1 1 


2 1 1 


* 


of Nonfbrmal Education KMs 


1 0 


0 


i 1 
1 0 1 


0 1 


0 1 0 



Eai3cation programs includes 
Education 



OOUNTRy CVERyiEW 

As of May 1980 there wre only 11 volunteers in the Seychelles. The 
volunteers were predominately involved in housing, health and agriculture. 
Education is now being added as a ne^ progranming directioi. Vitile 
education volunteers nay increase somevtot, PC/Seychelles expects to 
en^[:hasize BHN programs. 



639A8 Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 01 00 01 

This program currently has one art teacher vAk) teaches at the secondary 
sdiool level. TWd additionsil requests for music teachers are expecrted in 
the near future. PC/SeychelXes expects to receive more education requests 
from the government if the present volunteer \*orks out vgell. 
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SIERRA LECWE 







9/1978 


5/1979 


5/1980 


198arR 1981TR 1982TR 


* 


of PCVs 


1 232 


179 


179 


136 i 


1 

136 i 135 


# 


of Education PCVs 


1 132 


103 


109 


75 1 


67 i 60 


% 


of Education PCVs 


1 57% 


58% 


61% 


55% 1 


49% i 44% 


« 


of Formal Education PCVs 


i 132 


103 


109 


72 1 


62 i 53 


* 


of Nbnfonnal Diucaticn PCVs 


i 0 


0 


0 


3 i 


5 1 7 



Education prograitB include: 

Primary Education 
Secondary Educatioi 
Education {^Specialists 
Adult Literacy 



OOUWrRY OVERVIEW 

Peace Corps has an l£V-year track record in education in Sierra Leone 
with a reputation of solid job perfbmance and cro6S*-cultural sensitivity* 
The school system has relatively lew enrollment percentages at the primary 
(35%) and secondary (23%) levels, but there is a shortage of qualified 
teachers at the primary, secondary, remedial education, and teacher-train- 
ing college levels* Refbrm of the school curriculun is also a pressing 
need* Most schools are in rural arezis, wL-t^ student populations that 
are a mix of the entire local or regional populations* Ihe Rrimairy 
Education Program emphasizes teacher education vSiile the Secondary Bducaticxi 
program emphasizes vocaticml subjects* \^lmteer placemmts in academic 
subjects are being phasedrcut* With 75% of the populatic»i illiterate 
and outside the cash econcny, PC/Sierra Leone plans to refocus its educa- 
tional programming towards basic hiinan needs, including literacy programs* 



636A5 Primary Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/19B0 

volunteers on board 28 20 14 

In primary schools, 130,000 of 158,000 students receive an inadequate 
education in terms of study habits and preparation for secondary school 
sibjects, and in terms of relevancy to basic human needs 2uid emplofyment 
opportunities* An estimated 60% of primary school teachers (3,100) are 
''profese^ionally untrained and academically unqualified*^ Voluiteers 
conduct in-service teacher viorkshops and disseminate curricula for 
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teachers in rural areas or teadi in teacher-training colleges (agricultural 
science, imth, general science and arts and crafts). Ihe goal is to 
iirprove the teadhing performance of the 60% and future prljtary school 
teachers, and .to mxpeio. u^e of curricula relevant to basic huimn needs. 



636A6 Secotriary Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volmteers on board 96 80 90 

In secondary schools. 51,000 of 60,000 students are in rural areas. 
Ohere is a ^hbctage of q^lified teachers in certain subjects, especially 
in rural schools, and thietMpecondary school curriculum is overly acadordc 
arjd classical. ' The tvo> teacher training colleges for secondary teachers 
are mable to.pcoebjce ei^oiig|h teachers fbr an «^>anding school oystem. 
\^imteer placet(«nts enphiisise rural schools and vocational curriculum. 
Requests are np, l^onger aeeepted for teachers of history, music, geograpliy, 
eioonondcs and ,art; in 3r5 ysars volunteers teaching academic sv±) jecta 
other than math'.and science will be phased-out. 



Education Specialists 9/19 78 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on Topaxd 08 03 06 

There is a criti<al shortage of remedial teachers for the blind, men- 
tally retsuxted, deaf and ph/sically handicapped. Valunteers vdll help 
fill the gap and train teachers in special education tmtil adequate 
nunibers of Sierra Leonean apecdal education teachers are available. One 
volunteer serves a,^ an education statistician in the Ministry of Education 
to assist vd.th a survey of the entire education system (Vtorld Bank funded 
project) ; and plaqenents are considered for college lecturers in education 
--.with the goal of refwining the educaticwal system. 

Mult Literacy ' 9/1978 ■ 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on bowpd 00 00 00 

No adult literacy volunteers are curraitly on board but 3 have been 
requested to si:$>ervise Literacy Organizers vho will each ojjerato 8-10 
literacy classes per Chiefdom; the goal is to expand literacy among the 
75% of the population outside the cash econcmy. 
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9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 1980rR 1981TR 1982TR 



# 


of PCVs 


1 102 i 


69 1 


82 


124 1 


63 1 120 


* 


of Education PCVs 


1 88 1 


57 1 


69 


122 1 


52 1 117 


% 


of Educaticti PCVis 


1 86% 1 


83% 1 


84% 


98% 1 


83% 1 98% 


# 


of Fornal Education PCVs 


1 83 1 


52 1 


59 


• 117 1 


45 1 111 


# 


of Nonformal Education PCVs 


1 05 1 


5 i 


10 


5 1 


7 1 7 



Education progreuns include: 

Swazilauid Math/Science 
Swaziland Nonfornal Education 
Swaziland Agriculture Education 
Swaziland Skill Trades Education 
Swaziland Professional and Adndnistration 
Swaziland Uiiversity Education 
Envirotmental Ctonservation 



OOONTRy CVEBVIEW 

There are about 110 Peace Corps VDlunteers currently serving in ^zi- 
land. /4x)ut 90% are educators engaged in fornal or rxxifbrroal teaching 
situations at rural seocxidary schools. Teaching areas include: math, 
science, agriculture, voodworking, metalworking, and practical skills 
for adults. PC/Swaziland has nade considerable efforts to expand program- 
ndng in other sectors but this remains a slow process due to the govern- 
ment 's higher priority on having volunteers serve as teachers, an area 
vhere there is a serious shortage of qualified nationals* 



645M Swaziland Math/Science 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 54 32 29 

This program, the largest in Swaziland, provides math/scienoe teachers 
to secondary schcxDls, all but one of vhich are located in the rural 
areas outside the capital. PC/Swaziland is trying to encourage the 
Ministry of Education to allow teachers to cwduct workshope vdth pcitrary 
school teachers in math, science, and agricailture in order to jjtprcve the 
quality of teaching in these areas at the Ic^r levels. PC/l^ziland is 
also tryir^ to place full time math/scienoe teachers at the prlnway 
scihool level to teach all math and possibly science courses. Ihe objective 
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would be to detemine vihetlier or not taking the responsibility of teaching 
the si±> jects avay from the pclnary teacher and giving it to a specdalist 
in th^e areeis would result in iic p roy e ment in math and science scores. 



645A3 Swaziland Nonforxnal Efluoatlon 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 05 05 10 

•this program seeks to pcovide staffing for rural ccnnunity centers 
Which will offer training in carpentry, health and nutrition education, 
and agriculture to local populations. The volimteer will wpric in ponjuict- 
ion with Swazi extensionists to provide these services. The volunteers 
work at the same sites as the seocndary school and adult eduoaticxi volun- 
teers. Most of the recipients are female school leavers. Ihere has 
been a hicjh attrition rate in this program vhich has been attributed to 
poor placement as well as insufficiently trained volunteers. 



645M Agriculture Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 17 12 17 

In order to pr^)are students for gainful rural enploymBnt and help 
Swaziland to increase agriculture productivity, Peace Oorps supplies 
Swaziland with agriculture teachers. Again, these voltnteers teach at 
secondary schools located in rural areask PC/aeziland has tried, although 

to now uns^icoessfully, to place volmtaers in prinary schools in 
order to reach irwre students vho will be returning to the farms for 
their livelihood. PC/Swaziland will oontinua to attenpt to program 
volunteers in primary schools but the Qoverntient of amziland is con- 
cerned abcxtt the impact of foreigners on their primary school-age children. 



645A9 Swaziland Skill Trades 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

Education 

volunteers on board 03 03 03 

From 1977 to 1979, this program was directed towards supplying instruct- 
ors to the Swaziland College of Technology. In JUly 1979, the program 
started sqpplyLng teachers to secondary schools and rural education 
centers so as: to organize and set up shops, to provide instnictlon in 
woodwork, roetalwork, masonry and related building skills in secondary 
schools, ani to assist rural education centers in presenting programs 
to school leavers and rurzd adults. This is a continuing program. 
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64SB3 PtDfeMlooal fc AAninlstratlon 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

voltnteera cn bosrd 03 01 03 

The cpal of this program is to provide skilled nanpower in support 
positions in the ministries to assist the development of educational 
projects. This p r o g r am is scheduled to phase-out in Jteuiuary 1982 as it 
fills gaps in the profsssionetl and high skill areas. 



645B4 university Sduoation 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 04 04 02 

Peace Corps has been providing volunteers to fill slots as Assistant 
Lecturers at the miversity. Kb new trainees will be requested for this 
program as it is scheduled to be phased-<xjt by January 1982* PC/Swarjiland 
%«nts its volunteers to be \aorking directly vdth the rural pcpulaticn. 

645?V5 Enviroiiiiental Conservation 9 /1978 5/jS79 5/1980 

volunteers on board 02 00 00 

Af5 of Septerriber 1980 there v/ere 2 volunteers in this program working 
on ii;c development of an environmental oonservatixxi curriculum for secoxri- 
ary schools* These volunteers also travel around to different secondary 
schools and present their program. They work in oonjmction with the 
National Park. Ihis project should continue for the next several years 
at the present level of volianteer strength. 
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TOGO 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



* 


of PCVs 


1 117 1 


113 1 


102 i 


114 1 


102 1 103 i 


* 


of Education FCWs 


1 91 1 


84 1 


73 1 


106 1 


59 1 85 1 


% 


of Education PCVs 


1 78%! 


74% 1 


72% 1 


93% 1 


58%| 83% 1 


« 


of footal B3ucation PCVis 


1 91 


84 i 


73 1 


106 1 


59 ! 85 1 


« 


of Nonfoiital Bducation PC\fe 


1 0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 0 1 



sauoatlon programB incluae; 

Agriculturea Eaucation 

Teciuiical Etiucation 

SeocwJaiy Education (Kath/Science) 

Health Education 

University Education 

Teacher Training 

Seoondary Bduc^Kticn (TEFL) 



Peace Coips Ttogo is currently in a multi-year transition frcm a pro- 
file vJiidi had two-thirds of its volunteers in the education sector to' 
one Which will have tWD-thirx3s in the niral development, agriculture 
health sectors. Ihijs transiticxi vas decided on in 1975, prior to the 
BHN programning atfhasis within Peace Corps. PC/Togo will ocxttinue to 
phase-out its TEFL program, althou^ the phase-out hcis he&i postponed 
fran 1982 to 1984 due to the dismissal of 20C Ghanaian Eliglish teachers 
\^o were holding fake credentials* Likewise^ liiiversity Education, 
originally scheduled to be phased-out in 1980 will now be continued till 
1984. 

Recently the Gw^wnTnent of Togo has established many new schools in 
rural areas, in its move towards the development of the rural milieu. 
Along with this, school curricula have been reformed to place enphasis 
on artisan and agricultural education vyhich make the schools &erve as a 
genuine oonmunity developnent service to the poorest and most disadvantaged 
people of the c^ountry. In fact, tha»e villdge-based secondary schools 
create favorable settings for specific secondary tdN ass"tgnnents. 



693A1 Agricultural Education 9/1978 5/19 79 5/1980 

volunteers on board 16 13 10 
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The goal of this project has been to teach priraary ana secxxxJary school 
students practical agricultural skills, to develcp an agriculture curriculuii 
and an agriculture projects manual, and to train Togolese teachers in 
agriculture education. The 23 volmteers recruited in 1980 will be the 
last group to work in the priitary schools. Because of the success of 
the project, the Qovermeit of Otogo has asked Peace Ctorps to dcxitinue 
with a secondary school phase of this project. A group has just arrived 
in Togo (June 1980) to start work on this phase. The future of Peace 
Corps involvement in secondary school agricultural educaticMi will depend 
on the sviccess of this group of volunteers. This project is seen to 
address a BHN area (food production) vhile concentrating on the rural 
areas. In cotdng years, PC/Togo will bacome involved in agricultural 
vocational educaticxi at the junior high school level. 



693A4 Technical Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on bcjard 5 0 3 

A lack of trained itanpcwer has led the Togolese Goveriit^it to place 
special ernphasis on tecimical and vocational education in the refbmed 
school system. Graduates from these secondary scJkoIs are needed in the 
incipient Togolese industries vhich have, up till now, depended on expatriates. 

Given the genuine need for assistance and the rural settings of most 
technical scih>3ls. Peace Corps has ccmraitted itself to provide Togo with 
a modest nuitoer of qualified technical teachers. For py 81 a trainee 
request is being made of 2 for drafting, 2 for auto mechanics, 2 for 
electricity, 1 for building, 1 for cabinet-making, 1 for general mschanics, 
1 for electro-mechanics, and 1 for road building, 'ihis project should 
be sustained at this level for several years to come. 



693?^ Secondary EducaticHi 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

(Math/Sci5ice) 

volunteers on board 32 36 38 

The large studait enrollment resulting fran the Togo Government policy 
of "education for all*' has created an acute shortage of trained teachers, 
especially math and science teachers. Togo's c»ily univeristy turns out 
just a small nunber of graduates in these subjects each year. Etor exanple, 
for the academic year 1978-1979, only 8 graduated in biology, 4 in math- 
ematics, and 1 in physics/chemistry. This is obviously inadequate. 
Therefore PC/Togo has caratdtted itself to recruit, train and support an 
adequate nisnfaer of VQluinteers in this project to sijplement the same 
assistance ty other countries (Prance). For BY 81, a trainee input of 15 
for math and 15 for fhysics is being requested. Vhether or not this can be 
achieved itz deperjdent on vhether math majors and jphysic minors can be 
recruited in adequate numbers. If thqr can, a level of about 40 trainee 
requests will be naintained for this project throuc^ BY 83. 
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693A6 Health Eduoation 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

VDlunteers on boeurd 01 02 00 

Peac3e C3orps/Togo will evaluate the health education csaiponent in 
the prlnary scJiools beginning in the fall of 1980. The priraaiY goal of 
the project is the training of tcacihers* Eadi volunteer vdll \otk vdth 
12 schools each year* The training proceeds in three phases: the volun-* 
teer will prepare ^ present lessons vdth critiquing done hy the teadier; 
the volunteer and teadier will prepare and present lessons together; the 
teadier will then prepare and present the lessons with critiquing done 
hy the PCV* Ihe intent of the spproadi is to make the Health Eduoation 
foogram a practical, realistic nodel through assigtments that require the 
studait to critically evaluate and, vhen feasible, alter his own environment* 

If the Director of Erixnaq^ Education evaluates the project to be 
relevant and valuable, then nore volunteers and sdt^ls could be £dded 
in the academic year 1982-1983* Other future areas of expansion include 
Altering the middle sd¥»l systan and the Teadiers' College. The priitary 
deterxninent of the overall project size is the performance of the project 
itself. 



693A7 University Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 05 06 02 

Curraitly, the English Department of the Uiiversity of Benin (the 
National Uiiversity in Tog^) is. the largest in tetms of nunber of students. 
The English Department currently has fourteen faculty members, four of 
\*xxn are Togolese. Uifortiar^traly, itogo does not have adequate means to 
recruit and train teadiers for this level, m earlier CMP's PC/Togo 
projected a phase-out of uiiversity English teadiers for Jine 1980. 
mis planning did not take into account the rapid growth in the number 
of students in ti\e Departmait nor the difficulty the Uiiversity is 
having in recruiting qualified faculty members. The faculty, the Uiiver- 
sity itself, and the American caTmunity affiliated vdth the department 
have all indicated that the department will essentially collapse if the 
volunteers are phased-out as planned. PC/Togo is being asked to place 
and maintain a level of four volunteers/lecturers at the university 
through BY 84. 



693ft8 Teadier Training 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 00 00 01 

Hie Ministry of Education has established teadier training institutiois 
for all levels of education, from nursery school throu^ the university 
level. The Govemnent of Togo has asked Peace Corps to place teachers 
in these institutions. Currently the Ministry has suggested placing 
volunteers in the teadier training college ( Ecole NOrmale Superieure) and 
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at the nursery school teacher training level* So far the Ministry has 
only been able to oonfirm the positions at the nursery school level, 
vhlch is the request for 2 trainees for P5r 81. Bltture requests vdll 
depend on ifhe sucoess of tihe first volunteers. 



693A9 Seooodary Education (TEEL) 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 32 27 19 

TEFL is one of the oldest Peace Oorpe projects in Togo. As vas pre- 
viously stated, PC/Togo had planned to phase-out the TEFL progran even 
before BHN prograrrining. Wiile ovw 66% of the Togo PCVSs in 1974 were 
TEEL teachers, the TEEL teadhers catprise only 18% of volunteers in 
Togo. Ndv, however, due to the dismissal of Ghanaian English teachers 
ty the Togolese GDverment, PC/Togo has postponed the phase-cut date of 
1982 to 1984 at tiie earliest. PC/Togo ej^jects to furnish 30 English 
teachers a year throu^ 1984. Most of these volunteers vdll serve in 
the rural areas \tyere a great majority of their students will be the 
poor. 
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UPPER VQL/TA 



9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 198arR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVs 


1 86 


85 


1 68 1 


48 


67 1 


57 


# of Education PC\^ 


1 42 \ 


49 


1 44 1 


26- 


i 1 

29 i 


21 1 


% of Education FCVSs 


i 49% 


53% 


1 65% 1 


54% 1 


43% 1 


37% 1 


# of Fozmal Education PCVb 


1 42 1 


46 


1 1 
1 43 ! 


26 j 


29 1 


21 1 


# of Nbnfoznal Education PCVSs 


1 0 i 


3 


1 1 1 


0 


, 0 1. 


0 1 



Education progrartB Includei 

Critical Ihlriklng and Ocmtmlty Skills 
apparppclate Tedinology Dlssettdnatlon 
Rural Agriculture Schools (PJA) 



OCCJNTRy CVERyiEW 

As in itany African countries, education iu a priority of the Qovem- 
raait of tjpper Vslta. Although the govenxnent could use irore volmteers 
as teachers, PC/Upper ^tolta is trying to dearphasizo programming in the 
educational sector. At the seane tijre they are trying to shift the en|iiasis 
within the education sector away fran the trwaitional school system and 
into agricultural education and educational rsfbzm. 

Sane of the tiew projects have not been very successful, such as an 
agriculture medianics program v*iicii vas cancelled due to recruiting 
prcbleft^, and the Appropriate Technology Dissemination Program which is 
phasing out due to lade of sipport and direction for volunteers on behalf 
of the sponsoring host country agency. 



686A7 Critical Ihlriklng and 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

Ccnmunity Skills 

volunteers on board 36 36 35 

This is a fancy name for the tfeper Valta TEEL project. V&lmteerB in 
this project are teaching at both the secondary atxi at the university • 
levels. The volunteers in secondary schools are located around the 
country and the CDO r^rts that they serve in large part the children 
of the poor. PC/LJoper \tolta appears to be very csoncemed about maeting 
BIIN priorities set out by PC/WSishlngton. Ihey state that the major 
Innovation in PC/ltiar ^tolta Is the tralidng of all secondary sctool 
TEEL Teachers in vec^etable gardening and mall animal projects for 
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participation in the \bltaic educsation reform taking place in the pri- 
nary echools. 

university TEFL teachers teach granmr, literature, catposition, crea- 
tive writing, Amarioah civilisation and conversation in classes ranging 
in 8i» from 6 to 50 students. Ihese volunteers are located in the 
capital, Ouagadougou. 

686B3 Appropriate Tedux>logy 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

Disgendnaticn 

volunteers on board 00 03 01 

The purpose of l^iis project vms to set \Jp an informtion center for 
rural extension agents on e^^prcpriate technologies, \tolunteers were to 
aid in the acquisition and cataloguing of the materials and to train 
countezparts to assune their jobs. Uifortmately, due to lack of si^sport, 
this project is being phased-out. NO nw trainee requests have been 
made and volunteers in the project have terminated or transferred to 
oUier" projects. 



686C2 Rural Agriculture Schools 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

VDliKteers on board 04 09 08 

The tapper \toltan Ministry of Rural Develqpnent has opened a number of 
Rural Agricultural SciK^ls across the country. The purpose is to iii?rove 
the trainings of young VDltaics, both beys and girls, in aiall aniital 
raising, bee-keeping, vegetable gardenirjg, nutrition and health, and 
basic farm management skills. Each volunteer vorks vdt^ 6 to 10 schools 
in a specified area. So far they have introduced modem poultry raising 
tediniques to 40 Agriculture Schools, cotciposed of 25 to 40 students each, 
and to 25 village cxjoperatives with 10-25 meniDers eadh. Ihis is a coitjjiu- . 
ing project that is expected to remain at the sane size for several 
years. Upon graAiation (after three years of school) the graduate is 
encouraged to return to his village in order to introduce agricultural 
cooperatives, and thus mitigate tlie problem of urban migration. 
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ZAIRE 



9/1978 S/1979 5/1980 1980TR 1981TR 19e2TR 



# of PCVs 


1 224 1 


1 

180 1 


199 1 


172 1 


170 1 


165 i 


# Of Educatj.on FCVs 


1 143 1 


126 1 


130 1 


110 1 


96 1 


91 1 


% of Education FCVb 


i 63% 1 


70% 1 


65% 1 


64%| 


56% 1 


55% 1 


# of Foxinal Bftucatlon FCVis 


1 143 1 


126 1 


43 ! 


26 1 


29 i 


21 1 


# of Ifonfonnal Bclucation PCVs 


i 0 1 


3 1 


1 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 



Htiucation programs include: 

Vtxsational Agrriculture 
Vocational Italning 
>fath/Science TeacMng 
TE3L ^Baching 
Hi<g^er Baucation 
Adult Education 



Zaire has ocxictantly viewed education as a high priority. 'Ihe Govern- 
ment of Zaire's only cash contributions to Beace Cbrps are for education 
volunteers. VHth great hesitation, PC/Zaire tried to reduce its ItDrrcal 
education ccmpon^ as a response to EEIN pcogremning. EHN px)granining 
did not however have a large effect ipon PC/Zaire due to the realities 
and needs of tJie country. The OX) also reports iihat host country ccntri- 
buticns^ givjen only for support of education volunteers, are critical to 
PC/Zaire operations. PC/Zaire recognises that for some time the largest 
share of its program wLll contime in education. 

While it acknowledges that it is not dealing vdth an elitist systen, 
PC/Zaire vdll wrk noneOielees to sedc activities in education that most 
diree:Jy address pressing and critical needs of the rural poor. Ihe 
realities of Zaire ~ poor infrastructure, fuading and si^port difficulties 
-^leXe novel and non-traditional programdng , at best, difficult, 
therefore, if after a reasonable time and effort it beocmes apparent 
that PC/Zaire will not be ^le to adiieve a self sustaining project 
^ch will help meet the people's needs beyond the PC input, the project 
will be phased-out. 



66Qft8 Vocational Agriculture 9/197 8 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 13 21 23 
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This is the highest priority project in the Whole vooatiaisd training 
field, \folimteers teach veterinary science, aniiral science and agricu].- 
ture/agrcnaty in vocaticncd training centers eoxxind the country o This is 
secondary level education. It is a continuing program that is e^^cted to 
gzcM slightly. 



660B1 Vocational Training 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 15 03 05 

Peace Corps is providing skill-'trained volunteers to teach electri- 
city, general nechanics and auto nedianics in techniced training schools. 
This program has been very problematic due to the lack of material stip- 
port and schools with equipment. Due to the lack of viable postings, 
PC/Zaire had planned to phase-out this program (per 1961 Country Mar.age*' 
went Report). The volistteers involved, hc^^ver, have gone out themselves 
during vacations to try and locate viable posts. Due to their efforts 
PC/Zaire has requested 10 new trainees for FT 81. There is great 
difficulty recruiting and training volunteers for this program due to 
the hi^ skills level and Erendi ability needed. 



660B2 Math/Science Teaching 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 30 26 35 

There is a critical need for math/science teachers in Zaire. PC/Zaire 
reports that it could use as many nath/science teacSiers as PC/Washir^ton 
can recruit (with Freicih ability) . PC/Zedxe has been trying to shift 
nath/sca.ence teachers out of the traditional secondary schools into 
nursing, agricultural and technical schools viiere the stuJaits have 
more imnediate €n(>lc)yinent possibilities upon. graduation. The CDO 
reports thit this has not happened for the most part. The volunteers 
are however located in the bush and the Country Desk Officer feels 
that 95% of the volunteers* students are the naral poor. 



660B3 TEEL Tteaching 9/1978 5/1979 5/1980 

volunteers on board 75 69 60 

Du3 to be slowly phased out ^ of 1978, the Zaire TEFL program is 
new expected to grov sli^tly in the near future. The Zaire school 
system is very dBpenient on foreign English teaciiers and it is reported 
that the gcvemnent woul d be happy with more English teadiers than vte 
are stpplying new. TEEL volunteers, like the math/science teachers , 
are located thrcu^out Zedre, anJ their students are, in the great . 
majority, the rucal poor. A conscicxis effort over the last seviaral 
years has been made by PC/Zaire to place TEFL volunteers in th^ emller 
and more needy sdhools. 
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660B5 Hiqftier Eduoation 9/1978 5/1979 5/199 

VDlwrteers on board 10 07 07 

Volunteers In the Higher Bduoation Program teach universiiY stuSents 
at several cancuses around the country in nath, physics, biology, and 
Biglish. PC/Zaire r^rts that more university teadiers could be used, 
tut the program size has been declining due to recruiting difficulties 
(teachers must have Master's degrees) and to the fact that Peace Corps, 
in general, has ba«i deoiitosizing university level teaching. 



660B6 Adult Education 9/1978 5/1979 5/1990 

volunteer 3 qi board 00 00 00 

This program is cxirrently on hold due to the lade of infrastructure 
for the program to plug into. PC/2aire will continue to nake efforts 
to get this project off the ground since it is felt to have great 
potential. Uie goal of this ptoject is to use a functional approach 
that vd.ll direcay provide vonen, thou^ not exclusively wonen, literacy 
skills, and throu^ these skills a better understanding of health, ' ' 
nutrition and agriculture. PC/Zaire hopes to recruit 10 volunteers for 
this project in PSr 81. Ihe feasibility of the project depends on the 
Govemnent of Zaire. 
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NANEAP EDUCATION SECTOR: SCMMRBY AND COUNnOf OVERVIEWS 
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CVEFVIEW OF NftNEAP EDUCATICN PROGRAMS 



I. Total Volunteers (1510 volunteers)* 

The nuntoer of volunteers serving in the NANEAP Region decreased by 
1/4 bet^en the end of F5f '78 and the end of fY •80.** 



II. NANEAP Education Sector Overview 

A. Total Bducaticxi Volunteers (518 volunteers) 

At the end of F5f '80 there were 518 education sector voluiteers serving 
in the tB^aEAP Region. IXaring the same time period (mentioned above), 
the nutfcer of education volunteers in the region decreased ty 1/2. The 
4rqp in the nuriber of education volunteers is equal to the the total 
decrease in volunteers serving in the regiqu 

The decrease in education volunteers is a region-wide phencroenon. Of 
the 15 countries in the region in \4iich volunteers served in 1978, the 
nuntoer of education volunteers has decreased by 1/4 or more in 12. In 
four countries ~ Korea, ffelaysia, Tunisia and Yemen ~ the nurtoer of 
education volunteers has dropped ty more than 1/2. Oman, Phillipines 
and Thailand are the only countries in vMcii there has not been a signi- 
ficant drop in education volunteers. 

Ohe specific reasons fbr thei^ decreases are as different as the 
countries of v*iich the NANEAP R^igion is corprised. Any intelligent 
discussion of the countries v*ii(ih nate vp the NANEAP Region mast not 
igijore the great diversity in cultures as well as levels of develqpment. 
This is not particularly suprising considering that NANEAP is essentially 
an administrative potpourri made up of countries not iriclvded in the 
Africa and Latin America Regions. 

Despite the great diversity of the countries involved, certain broad 
generalizaticxis about the region are meaningful. First, there are a 
nuntoer of middle-income countries included in the NANEAP Region. Uider 
EHN programming. Peace Corps started to cteenphasiae its role in these 
comtries (Korea, Tunisia, Fiji, etc.), despite the fact that volunteer 
nuttoers are not being significantly increased in the poorer countries 
in the region. This has affected the overaJl nunbers of volunteers 
serving in the NANEAP Region and concurrently the nuntoer of volmteers 
engaged in education. Moro specifically, BOH progranining has caused a 
shift away from the teaching of academic sutojecto, particularly TEFL, 
math/science teaching in secondary schools, and university educatiai pro- 
grams. This shift has had a significant impact on the overall nuttoers 
of education volunteers in many countries in the NANEAP Region. Countries 



*A11 volianteers numbers refer to volunteers on board as of 9/30/1980 
unless otherwise stated. 

''^♦Afghanistan and Bahrain, from v*iich Peace Corps withdrew in 1979, 
are not included in this sumary. 
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in BHN progratitdng criteria have been cited as a factor in the 

cutback of education voltttiteers are Itorea, Morocco, Micronesia, Western 
Senoa, Itonga, Fiji. Of the comtries mentioned above, the nest clear-oat 
relationship is in Morocco yihezB the nunbers of trainee requests in TEFL 
have been .directly related to BHN progranndng criteria and the clarifica- 
tion thereof put forth in Dick CJeleste's Deceniber 1979 Education Meno. 

Jxi acme countries such as Medaysia, Western Sanoa, Ibnga and Fiji, a 
fiiasing-down of the education sector is also attributable to the overall 
developRi^ntal gains the countries have irade and irore specifically the 
increase in the mnfcers of trained teadiers. 

The NANEAP Oointry Desk Officers have idaitified a norber of iii{3ortant 
issues involving the education sector in the region. One issue is \yhether 
or not the teaching of academic si*>jects, particularly TEFL, is a legiti- 
mate developnent activity (i.e. on grounds of personal and cognitive 
growth of stutetts, eoonondc growth, enployment, etc.)? Desk Officers feel 
that policy pertaining to both the level and the area (larban, rural) in 
Oiich the teadiing of academic sii>jects is thought to be legitiirate needs 
to be clarified. 

Another issue which has L^en identified it- vh6ther or not Peace Cbrps 
\blunteers should be placed as taaciiers in countries vhere an absolute 
shortage of host-country teachers does not exist, but in \jtiidti there are 
not enou^ teachers in seme schools because host-cxxiitry teachers refuse 
to teacii because of salary level or because they don*t want to work in 
certain areas of the country. 

Many countries in NAKEAP are reqpoesting highly skilled volunteers 
(degreed and wLtti previous eaqwrience), particularly in nath/science, 
vocational, agricultural^ and special ♦■jducation. Peace Oorps has diffi- 
culty recruiting enougjh of these sorts of volmteers. Peace Ctorps mast 
decide whettier it has the capability to skill train enoucfh volunteers to 
a hi^ enou^ skill level to satisi^ nost country goverments. 

NANEAP Region staff are also interested iA knodr^ vftiat kinds of 
seoondary/eidditional projects are being done by edixsation volunteers, 
%*iether secondary/additional projects are required during the school 
vacations, and how successful TEEL crossover programs have been (Thailand, 
Qnan, Nepal)? 



III. Ponnal Education (498 volunteers) 

MEmy Oountry Directors and OxttJtry Desk Officers have said that their 
countries 90ce making considerable efforts to take volunteers out of 
urban areas and place them in rucal settings. T!hia has been e:)^s:e8sed 
&s an effort to etssign volunteees to areas where they will serve the 
poorest of the country. Ihe Country Desk Officers also report that the 
students of Iteace Corps teachers are generally feron the peasant or 
working classes with a smaller quantity from the middle class. Only in 
one education program in NAIEAP (the NIPA Progran in Yemen) could Peace 
Corps teachers be considered to teach an elite segmait of the pqpulataon. 

Most countries in the IMEAP Regic»i are shifting away frcm the teach- 
ing of acadenic subjects and are attenpting to become m^re involved in 
nonformal, vocational and special education. Even in Morocco and 
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Biailand, vhicix do not plan to cut bade significantly on TEFL volunteers, 
there ie a great deal of interest being esqpressed in progremting in 
these areas by peace Corps country staff • m countries such as Micronesia, 
Soloncn Islands and Madaysia, this shift reflects the current develqprient 
priorities of the host-country goverments aixl the role they see Peace 
ODrps playing vdthin this context. In Wbrocco, Thailand, Wbstem Sanoa 
and Tonga the teadiing of academic subjects remains a high govemnent 
priority and the shift es6«itial3y represents a reorientation of Eteace 
Corps* priorities* Another group of countries, including Malaysia and 
Fiji, are interested in receiving continued Peace Ctorpe support in the 
academic subjects as viell as perceiving a role for Peace Corps in voca- 
tional, nonfiomal and special education. 



IV. Primary Education (11 volunteers) 

Currently, the only NANEAP country in vhich volunteers sxe involved 
in the classrocm teaching of primary school students is Micronesia. In 
the past, volunteers in this program served as "replacemtnt" teachers 
for those Micronesian teachers v*iO were receiving further training in 
teaching methods. Ntw, volunteers in this program are increasingly 
involved in the designing and ixnpleroentation of health education programs 
vhich tiiey teach in outer island elementary schools or rural villages. 
Fiji also had a primary education program vhich phased-out prior to 1978 
because of tension between volunteers and school principals as to the 
proper role of volunteers. 

Region-^de, there is very little Peace Corps programming acrtiviti* in 
primary education. This seems to be because both host-country goverrments 
and Peace Corps believe that the host country goverrments can adequately 
supply primary level teachers. 



V. Secondary Education 
A. ttith/Science (154 volunteers) 

Math/science teaching, along with TEFL teaching, r^resent the largest 
education activities within the NANEAP Region. At the present time, 
math/science and TEFL teaching each account for about 1/3 of NANEAP 
education volunteers. Currently the largest math/science progranB exist 
in Fiji (49 volunteers), Nfepal (38 volunteers), Malaysia (38 volunteers). 
Western Samoa (31 volunteers) and Ttonga (11 volunteers). 

During the last twD years (9/78-9/80), the nuriber of math/science 
volunteers in NMIEAP has dropped by almost 1/3. This must be seei in 
the context of the overall education sector in NANEAP ^ich, during the 
same tvo years, has decreased by 1/2. Ohe decreases vdthin math/science 
teaching are attributable to decreases in Malaysia, Tonga and Vtestem 
Samoa. In Malaysia, the deaceatie reflects the phase-out of Peace Cbrps 
math/science 'teachers in Vfest Malaysia since there are new enough Malay- 
sians to fill the positions. In Tbnga the decrease is due to BHN 
frogramrdng and the corresponding move away fircm academic subjec±s. In 
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Western Samoa the decareaae Is attributable to BHN prograratdng and the 
increasing capability of the Westeim Samoa Governnent to fill positions 
in government schools (dhurch-run sdiools continue to request volmteers). 

Diere are indicators that math/science teaching in secondary schools 
could be substantially e)qpanded if Peace Oorps would sipply nore teachers. 
Ttonga, Eiji# Western Samoa, Nepal and Micronesia ha'^e all ejqpressed an 
interest in ha\dng mare irath/scienc^e teachers. Given current BHN program- 
ming priorities, there may be a '^hidden" or une)qpre88ed demand as little 
active pcxjgramdng has gone on in this area during the last tw years. 



B. TEFL (157 volunteers) 

As of September 30, 1980, the number of TEFL volunteers serving in 
NAllAP is almost exactly the same as the nurber of math/science teachers 
and represents approximately l/3 of the education volunteers regionvdde. 
Currently, the largest programs are in Morocco and Thailand vhile Oman, 
Nepal, Western Samcn, Tonga aihd Malaysia have smaller programs « The 
TEFL MDlunteers in Oman and Nepal, as \^1 as a small nurrber in Thailand, 
are involved in programs that have dual objec tives. Ihese programs are 
designed to conbine a BHN activity and a TEEL assignment (seen as non-BHN). 
In all cases, volunteers are, at the present, spending a majoril^ of 
their time teaching Eliglish, althougjh the goal is to have volmteers 
spending equal amounts of time on the two projec±s. These programs 
reflect Peace Ctorps' initiative in EHN progranndng and not that of the 
host-country gcvemnentSt 

TEEL teaching has undergone a dramatic reduction in NANEAP. In the 
last two yeeurs the nuitoeji of TEEL teachers in the region has decreased by 
63% (260 volunteers)! This cutback in TEEL teaching is equal to more 
than 1/2 of the total decrease in volunteer strength in NRNEAP over the 
period from 1978-1980. large decreases in the numbers of TEEL teachers 
have occurred in TXmisia, Morocco, tfalaysia,, KDrea, Fiji and Tbnga. in 
Tunisia, Itorea and Malaysia the decreases are mainly attributable to the 
increase in nuibers c^f host-country teachers, \4iile in MDrocco, Fiji and 
Tonga thqr are essentially due to BHN programming. 

It is clear that narry comtries in NANEAP consider English teaching 
an inportant part of tlheir development process. iVo years ago, on a 
trip to the U.S. , an official from the MDroccan Ministry of Education 
dame to ask Peace CJorps not to cut back its support for the TEEL program. 
The Ooantry Director for TSiailand reports that the lhai Governmant consi- 
ders TEEL teaciiing Peace Ctoqps' most litportant contribution to Thailand's 
developmant and reports that a phasing-out of the prograra would be politi- 
cally disastrous for the overall Peace CJorps program there. Ba also 
reports that the Thai Governrtent would lilce Peace Cbrps to sipply many 
more TBEL volunteers than it currently does. In itorea, the country 
Director ireports that TEEL is a very hi^ pcriority of the Kbrean Government 
and if the phase-out decision were changed, PC/Korea would like to reinati- 
tute the program. Peace Oorps staff in Nepal, Micronesia, Fiji and 
Morocco report that the host-country goverrments would like more lEFL 
volunteers. flWcen as an aggregate, it is clear that Peace Oorps could 
significantly increase the nuittoer of TEFL volunteers in the JJANEAP Region 
given a different programming enqphasis within the Agency. 
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C. Other (Art«Aanguage/Siort8)-(l volmteer) 

Oorrmtly, there is only one volunteer teaching in these subjects. 
•Ihis voimt«er is peart of the Wastem Sanoa Education Program. He teaches 
social studies in a seoondaxy school. In 1978, there were eight volun- 
tesrs tssching these sibjects. The nu*er has decreased adong vjith an 
Ofverall jptogram wduction. Ihere is no new programning in this area 
planned as it is being discouraged mder JSHN pcograrrdng criteria. 



D. \tocational/Txhnioal Bducation (Vocational Efl. /Agricultural Bd, 
Health BJ. etc J-(52 volunteers) 

At thm aarrsnt time there are 52 volunteers teadiing vocaticxial, 
agricultural, or health education in secondary schools in NANEAP. The 
largest programs are in Itonga, Riillppines, Mcarocoo, Fiji and Micronesia. 
In Ttnga, 17 volunteers are teaching agricultural education, vocational 
education (home eooncmics, industrial arts, typing, technical drawing) 
and nutrition to sscoftdary school students and adults in rural areas. 
In the Billippines, six volunteers are teaciiing agriculture education. 
In Moroooo, eisjht volunteers teach carpentry, nechanics, electricity, 
and vwlding in secondary schools and social service centers. Seven 
volunteers in MlcxoMsiA teach health and agriculture education in second- 
euy scdiools. 

Vbcational education along with special education are the only educa- 
tion areas in vhidh the nutiaer of volunteers has not decreased in the 
. last two years* Thus, vlhile the narbers of vocational education volunteers 
represented only 1/20 of all education volmteers in NRNEAP in 1978, the 
correiponding figure is now l/lO. This reflects the feet that nost 
countries vdthln the region are changing their programiing enphasis 
within the education sector towards vocational education. Nevertheless, 
some host-country govsntwnts are not as interested in vocational educa- 
tion as Psaoe Ooxps is. One suspects, therefbro, that the field has per- 
ceived vooatia»l/t«*Rical taadiing to be an educational activity Oiich 
ccnfoxnw with Bm programning criteria. 

Given the cnphasis Peace Oorps field staff are putting on the develop- 
ment of vocational/technical education, vhat is surprising is not that 
the nuibers of vooational/techniceLL volunteers has not decreased in the 
last two years but, quite to the contrary, that it has not sizeably 
increased. Ihe reality of the situation appears to be that, in general, 
vocatlonal/tadhnioal p rog r ams are problematic. First of all, vocational/ 
technical sduoation volunteers are difficult to recruit. Ebr all three 
types of vocational/technical education volunteers (vocational skills, 
agriculture education, health eCuoatlon), Peace Oorpe has difficulty 
recruiting degreed and/or exp&rimoeA volunteers, ttdaysia, Morocco, 
Tunik'ia, Qnan, Iforea, fihillppinbs and Western Sanoa have all reported 
difficulties in obtaining the sorts of volunteers they have requested. 

Vxjational/technicjil volunteers are often tinwet difficult to teep for 
their fUll tour of service. Several reasons for this have been e!J?>ressed 
ty country Desk officers, in tjome oases voltnteera, particularly those 
%lio are hi«jhly-skilled in tradition^, vocational siiajects, feel that the 
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schools (sbaps) they are assigned to teacJi in are not adequately equipped 
fbr than tt do their jobs (e.g. in MDrocoo and Tunisia). At the sane 
time some staff mariibers feel that highly-skilled vocational educaticxi 
volunteers, v*io are often older and less well educated, tend to be less 
flexible than generalists, and thus have more trouble adjusting to dif- 
ferent teaching environments. Other country staff mestbers report prcblems 
teaching vocationad subjects using local languages (Thcdland, Male^sia, 
Maroooo and Umisia). 

Finally, sane countries do not give vocaticxicil/technical education 
the high priority that Peace Corps presoitly does. Vfestem SamDa, Elji, 
and Tonga put more en^iiasis on Peace Oorps working in traditional educa- 
tion programs rather than vocaticned or special education. Ihe R^rea 
^Xxiational Education Program was unsuccessful due to the lack of interest 
on the part of the Itorean Qovemnent. In ccises v^ere Peace Oorps* interest 
in a program outstrips that of the host gcvemnent, it is not surprising 
that placanait efforts and the providing of material sipport prove diffi- 
cult. 

All of these difficultieSf taken together, make vocational/technical 
programs difficult to program and sipport. Despite the orphasis being 
put on vbcational/tedmical aducation within Peace Oorps, it is unlikely 
that Peace OorpsAlANBAP will be able to significantly increase the number 
of vocatd<Mal/teduiical teadiers, let alone of feet the large decreases in 
TEFL and math/science volxmteers, over a short period of time. 

TWO newly created vocational/ technical programs that seem to be success- 
ful are Ihe Ihilippines-Agricult.ural Education and The Solomon Islands-New 
Secondary SdKX^ls. These programs have certain sindlarities. First, 
Peace Ooipe has convinced the host-country governments to at least acc^t 
skill-trained volunteers on an experimentjal basis. Secondly, the 
volunteers ecce engaged in basic hands-oi practical projects rather than 
advanced iiieoretical teaching. In the flhdlippines, volunteers are working 
in gardens with students while in the Solomon Islands volunteers teach 
the building of simple furniture and structures, the maintaining of 
sinple tools, and the raising and preparing of food* Likewise, ^forocoo is 
shifting the enjiiasis in its vocational education program away from 
traditional shop courses in technical schools to the teaching of basic 
carpentry, mechanics, electricity, and welding to the underprivelaged in 
socied service centers. Th^i idea is not to turn out hi^y skilled 
students but infitei^d to give thm a basic level of skill so that they 
can then apply fbr .^prenticeship positions. *IV«ity-nine volunteers 
were just sworn in (Octcl)er 1980) and there is an additional trainee 
request fbr 60 volunteers in the spring of 1981. In any case, these are 
the sorts of programs that Peace Oorps Is able to recruit for and yitxere 
volunteers feel they can be most successful. Nevertheless, many governments 
are very hesitant in accepting skill trained volmteers and even those 
that have are monitoring the success of Peace Oorps training in this 
area. Strong recruitment efforts and excellent training in vocational, 
agricultural and health education seem vital to the future growth of 
Peace Corps' involvement in this educational area. 
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VI. University Education (36 volunteers) 

As of September 30, 1980 there were 36 volunteers involved in classrocm 
teadiing at the university level (teacher training not included). Ihe 
largest university education programs are in Thailand, Fiji, aix3 Malaysia 
viiere there are 15, 10, and 6 volunteers respectively. In Thailand, 12 
volunteers teach TEFL While the other 3 volunteers teach engineering, 
library science and physics. In Fiji, 10 volunteers are teadiing a 
variety of subjects at the liiiversity of the South Pacific. 

Currently, there are less than 1/2 the ntntoer of volmteers involved 
in university teaching in NANEAP than there »ere two years ago. There 
are several reasons for this reduction. In Nepal, where 18 volmteers 
taight nath/science and technical subjects in universities in 1978, the 
chase-out was due to political tumoil and low volunteer job satisfection 
Vihich vas apparently due to large variance in students' backgrounds, 
education and abilities. In Malaysia, the decrease is minly due to the 
phasing-out of the university education program in Vfest Mal^sia where 
there are new enough qualified university professors. Peace Corps country 
staff in Thailand reports that they have cut bacSc on university TEHi 
placements in Bangkok (in line vath BHN) as well as phased-out of the 
Non-TEFL University Program because of its high skill profile, BHN pro- 
grarmang, and the difficulties inherent in volunteers using Thai as the 
language of instruction. Decreases in the Hiilippines are due to the 
drop in volunteer strength in the Fisheries Educaticxi Program and the 
phasing-out of the Forestry Education Program. Both programs have exper- 
ienced recruiting difficulties and questions were raised about the validity 
of teaching forestry educatic« at the university level in li^t of BHN 
programming criteria. 

Fran the Peace Corps end of the equation, there seem to be two general 
reasons for the reduction of existing programs and the absence of new 
programming initiatives in university education. First, recruitment for 
university education programs is often difficult. Most comtries require 
an M.A. degree ir. the subject to be taught. Providing well-qualified 
volunteers is also complicated by the difficulty of teaching in a foreign 
language. 

It seans clear that BHN programming criteria has also been a ccntrib- 
utory factor, thiversity education is particularly suspect for those 
v«io follow a narrcw interpretation of BHN programming guidelines. This 
is because universities are generally situated in urban or semiurban 
areas and are thought to serve an elite. The first of these prqpositions 
is usually true althou^ one finds that the mare developed a cointry is 
the more the university system reaches out into the itural, disadvantaged 
areas. This is true in Thailand vhere colleges are located throughout 
the country, in Malaysia vihere volunteers teach in Sabah, an mderxJevelcped 
part of the country, and in The Philippines vhere tlie volunteers teach 
forestry and fisheries education at rural technical colleges. One must 
also be cax'eful generalizing about the socioeconomic levels of the univer- 
sity education students tau^t. A majority of the volunteers responding 
in Nepal (N=13) and Thailand (N=12) on the 1979 Volunteer Activity Survey 
felt that their most time-consuming activity was most directly benefiting 
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the upper 40% of the population of their respective cxxmtries. Ifcwever, 
in the Ehilippines (N=13) and Malaysia (N=ll) a najority of the volunteers 
responding felt that their activities were most directly benefiting the 
lower 60% of the pqpula^'ion or all of segments of the population equally o 
Moreover, in none of the countries mentioned does an elite even approach 
40% of the population. There jfore, it is wrong to categorically say that 
the oolleg^university educaticxi programs in NANEAP serve an elite. 
Nevertheless, it cppears clear that field staff have interpreted EHN 
programtdng as a directive to cut-back the size and scope of these programs. 



VII. Special Ed\x:ation (42 volunteers) 

Volunteers are wDrking in Special Education in Kbrea, Morocco, Ihilip- 
pines, Micronesia, Malaysia, Vfestem Samoa and Thailand. The Sipecial 
Education Program in Iforea is the largest in the regies with 17 volunteers. 
This program represents the last PC/ltorea involvement in the education 
sector before the planned country phase-out in 1982. In this program 
volunteers work as speech therapists, occupational therapists, teachers 
of the blind, teachers for the emotionally disturbed and teachers for 
the handicapped. Ml levels (primary throu^ university) are addressed. 
Nine volunteers in Morocco work wititi handicapped children, primarily 
those effected by polio and blindness, by providing them with basic 
ed'ocation and skills (e.g. shoe-itaking) as well as assisting in the 
adininistraticai of the centers. 

Special education, along with vocational education, are the only 
activities in NANEAP that have not significantly decreased in volunteer 
strength since 1978. As with vocational education, this is attributable 
to a reofion-wide reorienting of education priorities based on EHN program- 
ming criteria. Vhat is again, surprising is that volunteer strength in 
special education has increased by cxily three volunteers over a two-year 
period. 

Many of the same types of problems exist in these two education areas. 
Special educaticxi programs usucJ.ly call for highly skilled therapists or 
volunteers vho are degreed in special educaticxi and have experience. 
Countries with existing programs that request these sorts of volunteers 
include aysia, Micronesia, Thailand and The Ehilij^ines. Because of 
the hi^ skills required and the difficulty Peace Corps has recruiting 
large numbers of these pecpls, these program? are unlikely to e^qpand 
significantly as presently conceived. 

Another characteristic of special education programs is that they 
tend to exist and be sipported in the more developed cxxjntries. Often, 
the lesser developed countries feel that they must first meet the educa- 
tional needs of the najority of their people before they can turn their 
attention to those with special needs. In countries such as Vfestem 
Samoa, Tbnga, Fiji, Nepal, Yemen and Qnan, special education is relatively 
lay on the list of educationcil priorities. In light of this. Peace 
Qorps special education programs in these countries will likely need a 
disproportionate amount of si^jport by Peace Corps country staff. The 
problem has been cited by both Thailand and The Ihilippines. Despite 
the difficulties, several countries in N?\NEAP aire planning to significantly 
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increase their special education programs* PC/Tunisia, has rcicently 
placed an extending volunteer in a center for the haixJicaH^ed and ejqpects 
to recruit and train 14 itore in the second quarter of BY *81* Ihe 
Hiilippines is reorienting its Deaf Education Program, moving volunteers 
cut of an urban school designed specifically for the deaf and into rural 
educaticxial institutions v*iere volunteers vdll be responsible for identi- 
fying and helping to solve the problems of the deaf. PC/Ehilippines has 
just skill-trained 12 volunteers in teacJier and interpreter training, 
sign language and ccmnunity development techniques* PC/fhilippines 
will carefully monitor the success of these skill trained volunteers 
over the next tvo years and hopes to be able to expand the program in 
this form. Jforocoo and Micronesia are planning to skill train volunteers . 
in special education; 

Various countries in the NANEAP Region are trying to shift the atjaiasis 
in their special education programs away from the recruiting of a relative- 
ly £wall number of experts vAio are placed in pre-existing instituticxis 
(vhidi are usually urban), to the skill trained generalist ^o will 
fulfill a ccmirunity development role, helping to identify needs, working 
to raise the consciousness of the public, and locating and channeling 
resources in order to help those vdth special needs. This reorientation 
could represent a major ;aew programming thrust in the NftNEAP education 
sector* Hcwever, ^ile large programs (15-30 volunteers) are in the 
planning and impleiBntatioi stages, the long-term viability of this type 
of program can not yet be determined. Effective skill-training ana 
si5)port by Peace Corps field staff will be essential, as host-country 
infrastructure for these non-traditional programs will be lacking. 
Countries attenpting to initiate similar special education programs 
would be wise to take a close lock at the Hiilippines Deaf Education 
Program, vJiich is the most actualized program of this sort at the present 
time. 



VIII. curriculum Developnent (1 volunteer) 

Currently, there is cxie volunteer involved in the developwait of 
secondary school science curricula in Western Samoa. In 1978, there 
were six volunteers, involved in curriculioi development in N?ilsiEAP, tliree 
in Western Samoa and three in Malaysia, working on curricu].um develcjment 
for vocational education. It is unclear vhy volunteers are no longer 
working in curriculum develc^ment in Malaysia. The Country Desk Officer 
for the South Pacific reports that PC/Westem Samoa vould like to continue 
vork in curriculum develc^tnent but has not received nany govemtvent 
requests in this area. 

The lack of Peace Corps involvement in this area is puzzling, efipecially 
in li^t of the inpact on the educational system a very small nuttber of 
volunteers can have. It appears that the region in general is confused 
about tho status of curriculum development and taadher training nrograms 
under BHN programming. Miile one Country Desk Officer felt that'BHN 
prograrming was not a reason for the inactivity in this area, PC/Micronesia 
states that the Micronesian Government is interested in volunteers working 
ai curriculum development bat that they feel constrained fran requesting 
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volunteers due to BHN prograititdng . The high skill level needed by volun- 
teers to vork in curriculum develqpnent has also been cited cis a reason 
for inactivity in this areat 

JX. Teacher Training (31 volunteers) 

Thailand, Tonga and Western Samoa have significant teacher training 
progr^B at the presoit tijne. By far the largest program is in T h a i la n d 
vSiere 17 volunteers are teaching primary school teac3iers in TEEL (13 
volunteers) and agriculture education (4 volunteers). These teacher 
training colleges are located around the country in medium sized tame. 

TWd years ago there were four times as many teacher trainers in NMJEAP 
as there are now. For the most part this is attributable to the 0iasing- 
out of the Itorea TEFL Teacher Training Program \Mch accounted for 79 of 
119 teacher trainers in 1978 • The phasing-<xit of this program is part 
of an overedl country phase-out in Itorea, Teacher trai n e r s in Thailand 
have decreasoJ by almost l/2 in Hie same two years, Jon Darrah, the 
Thailciid Oxmtry Director, states that BHN progranining dictates a reduction 
in ncMi-rural teacher training placements. 

As mth curriculun development, the field seems confused about the 
status of teacher training activities under BHN prograrrming. One of the 
issues identified by NZttlEAP regional staff at the beginning of our study 
was how much aiiJiasis is and should be given to teacher training, A 
related question vgas hew prograttitBrs decide cxi programs or sites to be 
sure there is a skills transfer. 



X. Mult Education (5 volunteers) 

This category enccirpasses programs that address the teaching of adults 
in formal settings. Adult education that is 'ncxiformal in nature is 
included in the Ronformal Education category. At present, five voltmteers 
teach adults in Qian, Nepeil and Yemen. In Oian, two volunteers t^ch 
primary health care workers. In Nepal, volunteers supervise tr?Jjii ng 
programs for health persoinel. In Yemen, one volunteer is teaching TEFL 
at tile National Institute of Public Administraticxi. In 1978, there were 
32 volunteers involved in adult education in the NRNEAP Pegicxi. 

The reasons for the decrease of volunteer involvement in adult educar 
tion are very diverse. The program in Nepal, in v*ich there were 14 
volunteers in 1978, is phasing-out due to a ministry decision made at a 
time of political turmoil. PC/otan vants to continue its program but 
has es^rienced problems with early terminations and recruitment. The 
decrease in Yemen is due to poor administration of the school ond a 1cm 
morale level eanong the volunteers v*io felt they had little local support. 

Adult formal education programs are not likely to grew. As looet of 
these px)grams address the trair^ing of gcvemtvent workers alrreody on 
salary, this type of program does not meet BHli programmi.rg criteria. 
Rurthermore, volunteer morale in these prograr.3 does not seem high, in 
part due to the fact that the volunteers are aware that Vfeshingtani 
sees their work as lew priority. 
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XI. Nbn£bxnal Education (25 volunteers) 

As VA8 stated In the Africa Education Sector SuRtnary, nonformal 
education is a very nebulous catecpzy. Par a cleeur statement of the 
indicators used to categorize nonfbnial education programs, refer to 
that surmzy. Vhat should be leapt in mind is that nunbers associated 
vdth the sice of nonfbznal education programs should only be r^arded 
as indicators of a progranndng trend vdthin vhat various Baace ODzps 
country staffs consider their education i?ectors» Many programs that are 
etlmost identical to the ones mentioned are not considered b/ Bsace Oszps 
country staffs to be education programs. 

At present , ncnformal education programs exist in the Solomon Islands, 
Micronesia and Thailand. Ih the Solomon Islands, volunteers in the 
Education (Mw Secondary Sdhools) Program teach the building of slirpLe 
furniture and stnxstures, the maintaining of simple tools and the raising 
and preparing of food used for student conscnption. Bach school has a 
board of managers Oiich is responsible fbr the administration of the 
school, including decisions about the focus and curricnilun of the school. 
The vast majority of time is spent on practical projects rather than 
classroom teaching. 

Over the last ism years nonformal education .•'n I^NEAP has increased 
ty six volunteers as the Thailand and Micronesia prograraB have increased 
in size. Other countries such as Fiji ami the Solomon Islands are inter- 
ested in enlarging already existing nonformal education programs • 
Nevertheless, nonfoznal educaticxi prcgranis (as categorized here) are not 
likely to grew at a fast pace. Ihere are several reasons vhy. Urst, a 
number of ccxintries have had recruitment prc3blems with their informal 
prograztis (Fiji and Thailand). Seoorrily, nany heat countries consider it 
a lew educational priority (Tonga and Western Samoa in particular). 
Finally, a nuitoer of other countries are teaching health, vocational and 
special ediKjation using nonfbrroal methods (ocratunity development oriented) . 
Nominally, these are not nonfiontal education programs but, in reality, 
they closely approximate others that have been categorized as nonformal 
education. 



IXnring the last two years volunteers strength in the NT^NEAP Region 
has decreased by 1/4 (506 volunteers) vtiile the education sector within 
NANEAP has decreased by 1/2 (512 voliuitees) . There are three major 
reasons for these decreases. First, the phased witharawal from Kbroa 
has effected both ttiese figures, particularly the nunber of education 
vol^weers serving in the region. Secondly, a nutiDer of comtries have 
reached a level of educational development where they new need fewer 
Peace Ctorps teachers than before. This is particularly true for Tunisia 
and Malaysia, thirdly, and probably mo«t iinportant region-<d.de, is BHN 
prograOTirig criteria. BEIN has caused a region-wide shift amy frcm 
academic siibjects in ttie formal school systems to an en^jhasis on program- 
ming in vocational and special education. JStevertheless, while the de- 
creases in TEFL, math/science and teacher training zanount to about 400 
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volunteers, the increases in vocational and ^cial education taken together 
amomt to less than ten volunteers* Vhile there is seme potential £or 
moderate growth in vocational and special education, failure to articulate 
an education policy \4iidi encourages ptogrmndng efforts in a wide 
spectrum of educatioial activities will likely result in a further 
decrease in the nuttoers of education volmteers serving in the NANEAP 
Region* 
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SIM4RFY OP NANEAP EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



9/1978 
Ttotal* 



1978% 



9/1979 

Total 1979% 



9/1980 % change 
Ttotal 1980% 1978-1980- 



Ttotal 

Total Baucation (TE)** 

Nbnfonral Education 

Formal Education (FE) 

Priiiary Ed, 

SecotxJary Ed, (SE) 

M^th/Science 

English/TEEL 

Arts/Language 

Vocational /Tech • 

U "versity Ed, 

Special Ed. 

Curriculum Dev. 

Teacher Training 

Vocational/Tech . 
(not secondary Ed.) 
Adu],t Bducaticxi 



2030 


1 100% 


1792 


il00% 


11510 


1 100% 


1-26% 1 


1037 


|51% 


773 


|43% 


1519 


1 34% 


1-50% 1 


15 


|03% TE 


22 


|02%TE 


|21 


|01%TE 


1+40% 


1022 


I97%TE 


751 


|97%TE 


1498 


|96%TE 


1-51% 1 


51 


1 05% FE 


53 


|07%FE 


111 


|02%FE 


1-79% 


695 


|68%FE 


486 


|65%FE 


1376 


I75%FE 


1-46% 1 


220 


|22%FE 
|32%SE 


1155 


|21%FE 
|32%SE 


|154 


|30%FE 
|40%fJE 


1-30% 1 


417 


|42%FE 
|61%SE 


1261 


|35%FE 
|54%SE 


|157 


I31%PE 
|41%SE 


1-63% 


09 


|01%FE 
|01%SE 


i04 


|01%FE 
|01%SE 


loi 


|01%FE 
|01%SE 


1-89% i 


|49 


|05%FE 
|07%SE 


|66 


109%FE 
il4%SE 


|52 


ilO%FE 
Il3%SE 


1+06% 


75 


|07%FE 


|56 


!07%FE 


!3S 


I07%FE 


1-48% 


139 


|04%EE 


|42 


|06%FE 


|42 


i08%FE 


1+07% 


|06 


|01%FE 


|02 


|01%FE 


loi 


I01%FE 


1-84% 


1119 


|12%FE 


186 


|1I%FE 


131 


|06%FE 


1-74% 


|05 


|01%EE 


|09 


I01%FE 


108 


|01%FE 


1+60% 


|32 


|03%EE 


|17 


|02%FE 


|05 


|01%FE 


1-85% . 




* Afghanistan and Bahrain volunteers not included 
** TE=^tob?J. education volunteers 

FErsJ'ormal educaticxi volunteers 

SE=Secondary education volunteers 
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BDUCftmCN PROGRMC BY CCXmBX 
FIJI 



* ** 





9/1978 


9/1979 


9/1980 


1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 


# of PCVs 


1 148 


167 


161 


110 1 


83 1 87 


# of EcJucation PCVs 


1 78 


69 


32 1 


28 1 


25 1 30 


% of Education PCVs 


1 52% 1 


41% 1 


32% 1 


25% 1 


30% 1 34% 


# of Pannal Eflucatlon PCVs 


1 78 1 


69 1 


52 1 


28 1 


25 1 30 


# of Nonfomal Education PCVs 


1 00 1 


00 1 


00 1 


00 1 


00 1 00 



saucation programs include; 
FDnnal sauce^tion 



OOUNTRy OVERVIEW 

PC/Fiji is phasing-down its entire program. lEFL teachers have been 
fhased-out and formal education will be phased-out eventually. Ihe 
Ministry of Education has instituted a 7th form in several scihooJg through- 
out Fiji. They have requested nath/science teachers for these students. 
These requests might delay the jhase-out of secondary education . There 
are continued host government requests for secondary sdxx>l teachers, 
but despite the success of the Formal Education Program it is Peace 
Corps' judgemait that the tire has come to phase-out. 

The main issue in Fiji is vhether to continue any formal education 
programs. Cne opinion is that there are sufficient host country teachers 
available. Another is that since some schools cannot get teachers then 
there is a cxMtinuing need for PCVs. The field is looking to PC/vfeshington 
for some direction on this Issue. 

Recently, the OccupaticHial Training Program vgas pheised-out due to 
pressure from the host country. It appears that the host govemnent 
prefers traditiooed edixiation programs over apecia?. and vocational educat- 
ticn programs. The overall PC piiase-down vas not due to BHN pressure. 
The field found Celeste's 1979 Bduca'-lon Memo confusing and vould lite 
further clarificaticxi. 

Other problems arise in programming because often the host government 
requests very hic^ skllls/e^qperience vhich recruitment cannot meet. Also 



* 9/1978, 9/1579, and 9/1960 figures represent volunteers on board 

(no trainees) 

** TR=Trainee Requests 
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the British school system (institutionalized in Fiji) causes problems in 
adjustment for PCVs. 

411A5 Fornal Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on bosard 75 68 52 

The PCVs in this program include all levels, primary through university, 
in subjects sucih as math/science, biology, cihera.stry, physics, bookeeping, 
physical science, industrial arts, and media production. 

The objective of this program is to supply teacihers in noral areas 
Where Fijians won't go to teacih. The students come from the lower, and 
middle socioecononmic classes. The majority of the sites are rurcil. 

Hie program is getting smaller because the Country Director feels 
there are other areas Where Peace Corps needs to program, e.g., crop 
deveicpment, health. The host government continues to ask for more 
math/ science PCVs. It was PC/Fiji's decision to move into camrunity 
development and vocational education. Where the host government has 
minimal interest. 
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KOREA 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVs 


1 199 1 


164 1 


137 1 


60 1 


00 1 


00 1 


# of Eaucation PCVs 


1 188 1 


122 1 


17 1 


22 1 


00 1 


00 1 


% of Eaucation PCVs 


1 94% 1 


74% 1 


ml 


37% 1 


00% 1 


00% i 


# of Fomal Education PCVs 


1 188 1 


122 1 


17 1 


22 1 


00 1 


00 1 


# of NDnfomal Education PCVs 


1 00 1 


00 1 


00 1 


00 1 


00 1 


00 1 



Education progiBins include; 

TEFL Teacher Training 

Special Educaticm/Rdiabilitation 



COUWTRy OVERVIEW 

Peace Corps/Korea is now phasing out corrpletely because of rapid 
development and increased needs in other countries. Peace Corps is 
gradually decreasing the nuntjer of volunteers and vdll coiplete its work 
by July 1982. 

The educational progranndng success has been the TEFL program. 
Vocational Education was a failure due to lack of interest by the host 
government and placement problems. Ihere cire no nonformal education 
programs. 

Since PC/K'>rea is in the process of phasing-out at this time, the 
issues facing education programrdng are cxies involved with an orderly 
close-down of operations. 



489A4 TEFL Teacher Training 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 159 102 00 

In the TEFL program the PCVs team taught with host teachers for their 
first year, usually in a middle-scihool. The second yeax the PCVs taught 
methods and materials to teachers either in secondary schools, universities, 
or teacher vorkshops. llie objectives of the program were to train teachers 
and to perfect a methodology to teacih TEFL. 

Over 60% of the sites are outside of major cities. The host teachers 
are middle class; the students are a mixture of lower and middle class. 
This program addressed secondary scihool and university levels. 

This program has been Ehased-out because of Peace Corps departure 
due to the economic developi^t of Itorea. There are Korean teachers to 
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fill these jobs. 

489A3 Special Education/Rehabilitation 
volunteers on board 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

14 15 17 



The job breal^dcwn in this progreun includes: speedi therapists, ccci?)a- 
tional therapists, teachers of the blind, teachers for the enotionally 
disturbed, teachers for the handicapped. 

The objecrtdves of the program are to provide instruction for the 
students and to iitprove the methods and curricula for working with handi- 
capped students. 

The sites are approxiitately 50% rured. Ihe teachers are middle class, 
and the students eure lower cleiss. Ihe program addresses priinary, second- 
ary, euxJ urdversity levels. 

This program could have expanded, but due to the phase-out it will be 
closed in 1982. Ihe Korean Government was interested in expanding this 
program. 
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MALAYSIA 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVs 


i 232 1 


139 1 


1 

108 1 


109 1 


72 1 


93 1 


# of Education PCVs 


I 119 1 


61 1 


1 

57 1 


26 1 


29 1 


28 1 


% of Education PCVs 


1 51% 1 


43% 1 


• 1 
53% 1 


23% 1 


40% 1 


30% 1 


# of Fomal Education PCVs 


1 119 1 


61 1 


1 

57 1 


26 1 


29 1 


28 1 


# of Nonfontal Education PCVs 


! 00 1 


00 1 


\ 

CO 1 


00 1 


00 1 


00 1 



Educaticxi programs include: 

Sabah Education 

Secondary Education 

Malaysia/Special Education 

Vocational Education/Curriculum Development 

Tertiary Education (Sabah) 

Deaf Education 



OOUNTRy OVEBVIEW 

Peace Corps/Malaysia is divided into .two adndnistrative units, the 
headquarters in West Malaysia (Peninsula) and a post in Sabah (staffed by 
an APCD) v^ich is located 800 ndles away across the South China Sea. 
Peace Corps/Malaysia's education sector is in a state of decline. In the 
past, the largest education program was SeoOTdary Education. In 1978 it 
represented 30% of the overall Peace C3orps program in Malaysia. These 
volunteers tau^t math/science and English in Vfest Malaysia, itow, due 
to the excess of Malaysian secondary school teaciiers, the Government of 
Malaysia has no further requests for volunteers to teach these subjects 
in Nest Malaysia. 

Al-chou"^ there are enough Malaysian teachera' to fill both seccxvSary 
and university (tertiary) positic^is throu^ ;t Malaysia, most West 
Malaysian teachers strongly prefer not going to teadi in Sabah. Therefore, 
Peace Corps .e^qpects to supply math/science teachers to both secondary 
schools and the uni\^rsity (Kebangsaan) in Sabah. 

In West 1-Jalaysia, Peace Corps is shifting its enjiiasis frcm the academic 
subi3cts to vocaticMial and special education. Peace Corps involvement 
in vocational education is not new as voluiitesrs have been working in. 
\Ax:ational/technical progra^fi over a 10 year period. However, with the 
previous eitphasis to withdraw fircm non-BHN programs and the government's 
request for highly skilled and experienced \olunteers, PC/Malaysia reduced 
volimteer strength in vocational education frcm 25 voiisiteers in 1976 to 
9 volunteers at the present time. The Ministry of Education has asked 
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Peace Ctorps to assist in staffing 30 new vocational/tecdinical sdiools, 
some of \*dch are expected to open in 1982* Tliis is in addition to 
requests for volunteers to serve in other vocational/technical institutes • 
PC/t4alaysia's success within the vocational/technical area vdll depend on 
Peace Corps' ability to recruit and Xeep highly skilled volunteers* The 
Government of Malaysia has been very negative about accepting skill 
trained volunteers* In the past, PC/Malaysia ha? had a great deal of 
difficulty in both filling these sorts of programs as v?ell as keeping 
high skill volunteers in the field for their full two years of service* 

Other issues involving the education sector in Malaysia include vS^ther 
or not Peace Corps should provide volunteer teachers to those areas of 
the comtry v^ere Malaysians refuse to teacih despite the adequate nuitibers 
of Malaysian teachers overall? Also, government hiring and student 
advancement policies are tied to restrictive racial quotas. This results 
in scnve Chinese and Indians being excluded from positions vJiile the^ 
government trains Malays to fill these positions. It also results in 
Malay children being favored for school acceptance. Should Peace Corps 
Volunteers fill positions in light of thiese circumstances? 



483B4 Sabah RSucation 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 20 09 08 

In the past there were sane volunteers teaching English in this program, 
but due to volunteer frustration, the government's ability to hire expatri- 
ate teachers of English, and the fiict that English is not ccnpulsory for 
all levels, PC/Malaysia has d(icided not to continue placing TESL/tEFL 
teachers. 

Volunteers in the Sabah Education Program teach math, biology, chemistry 
and physics to secondary school students. These volunteers are located 
in small villages (seme may be in villages v/here there are no roads) and 
teach the children of fishennan and farmers. Although there are enough 
math/science teachers in Malaysia taken as a Nftiole, there are not enough 
in SJ:«h, and the Govemnent of Malaysia has e^sked for more math/scierce 
teachers tlian Peace Corps is currently supplying > Depending on the supply 
of math/science volunteers, the Sabah Education Program is expected to 
grow. The Country Desk Officer states that the reasons for the decline 
of program size are that there are no longer TESL teachers in thio program 
and recruiting math/science teachers is difficult (Malaysia doesn't 
accept skill trained volunteers). 



483B5 Secondary Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 68 32 31 

The volunteers in this program also teach math/science, predominantly 
in West Malaysia. Most of the volunteers Who teach in West Malaysia are 
in fairly big towns and the Country Desk Officer says that the students 
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are generadly fran the developing middle-class: the cihildren of government 
workers. Metny of the volunteers in this program have felt badly because 
there are enou^ Indian and Chinese Malaysians to toacih these subjects 
vftva are apparently being denied the positions due to their ethnic back- 
- ground. Ebr this reason, and because it was felt that Malaysian teadiers 
can generally teacih better using Malay, PC/Malaysia has decided to phase- 
out math/science teaching in West Malaysia. The program shoud be phased- 
out by 1982 vAien the current volunteers finish their service. 



683B"> Malaysia/Special Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/198O 

volunteers on board .01 00 02 

Two volunteers are currently vorking for the Ministry of Social Welfare 
in the Special Bducatiai Program. One is an occv^aticxial therapist at a 
vocational adiool for the retarded vihile the other is a special education 
teacher. There are currently three volunteers in training to become teach- 
ers of the mentally retarded. They will be stationed in Jdhor Baru, 
Ttemerlcxi and Sereniaan. The children served by this program are noet 
likely from the middle-class since most villagers would not bring their 
children to this sort of school because of the stigma associated with 
the handicapped in Malaysia. The program is expected to continue because 
PC/Malaysia has an excellent vofking relatic»iship with the ministry, but 
this depends on the ability of PC/Washington to recruit certified thera- 
pists {speech, occupational, and physical). 



483C0 Vocaticyial Education/Curriculum Development 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 
volunteers on board 05 09 09 

Vocational education is the area of greatest potential growth within 
the education secjtor in Malaysia. Currently there are volunteers serving 
at polytechnic scihools and at an agro-industrial training center. These 
volunteers teach physics and civil engineering. They live and work" in 
the bigger cities on the west coast of West Malaysia. Their students, 
represent the range of Malay, Indian and Chinese, many from rural as well 
as from middle class families. These schools are equivalent to junior 
college level. It is quite apparent that the Government of tialaysia 
could use more vocational teacihers. Ten volunteers have been requested 
to teacih at the polytechnics in July 1981. The agro-i»3ustrial school 
is also requesting a teaciher in EY '81. 

The Ministry of Education is asking Peace Corps to help staff new 
vocational schools starting in 1982. Again, the growth of vocational 
education is dependent an increased recruiting of highly skilled volunteers 
and the jjbility of these volunteers to teacih their subjects effectively 
in Malay. These have been problems in the past. Sabah, for the first 
time has requested Peace Corps and VITA to work in work in vocational 
schools beginning in the sunmer of 1981. 
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483C3 Tertiary Education (Sabah ) 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

\rolunteers cxi board 22 11 06 

The volunteers in this project serve eis science lecturers in botany, 
geology and physics at the Iftiiversity of Kebangsaan in Sabah. The univer- 
sity is located in the largest city in Sabah. The Country Desk r^x^rts 
that the students attending the university are pxxtoably from the middle 
arri upper cleisses alcx^ with a few of the bri^test poor students. 
Again the need for Peace C3orps Volunteers in this program is based on the 
inability of the university to attract MEilaysian lecturers from the 
mainland. This is a continuing program expected to remain at the same 
size depending on the ability of Peace CJorps to recruit volunteers with 
Master Degrees in the pSiysicaJL sciences. The Desk Officer notes that these 
positions could probably be filled by hiring expatriates. 



483C4 Deaf Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 03 00 01 

Volunteers in this program have assisted in development of Malaysian 
sign language, designed a pre-scihool for deaf children and trained Malay- 
sian teadaers to run the scihool, and acted as motivators for deaf children 
and their parents. There have however been difficulties in the training 
and support of the volunteers. There also have been philosophical arguments 
between volunteers and local staff about the proper system to adopt in 
the training of the children. Therefore no further requests for volunteers 
have been made. 
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MICmjESIA 



9/1978 9/1979 9/'l980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVs 


1 200 


157 1 


94 


1 105 • 


1 67 


1 108 i 


# o£ Education PCVs 


1 

1 56 


81 1 


30 


1 47 


1 30 


1 40 1 


% o£ Education PCVs 


1' 28% 


52% 1 


32% 


1 45% 


1 45% 


1 37% i 


# of Formal Education PCVs 


1 56 


75 1 


24 


1 47 


1 30 


1 40 1 


# of NbnfontBl Education PCVs 


1 00 


06 1 


06 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 1 



Educaticxi j)rocfrain3 'include; 
Yap Bducation 

Marshalls Education Training 
Ponape Educaticxi 
Palau Education 
Marshalls Education 
Health Education 
Special Education 



COUUTBY OVEBVIEW 

At the present time it is very difficult to recaistruct exact statistics 
and descriptions for education programs in Micronesia due to the confusion 
caused by a new programming system. In the past programs were categorized 
by locatiCTi so that each district had its own programs. Now, in an 
effort to simplify and make the prograititiing system more corprehensible, 
PC/Micrcnesia has shifted its prograimdng system so that programs are 
based on subject eurea and not by district. In 1981 this transition 
should be corplete axA there will be only three education programs: 
Health Education, Spe ial Education, and Vocational Education. At the 
present time however, \e system is still in a state of flux and therefore 
very confusing. Descrixr and statistics should therefore be taken 
as the best reccxistruction ox '"'^e Micronesia education sector that can 
be done at the present tiite in . ^ ■"jogton. 

Despite these difficulties, a i r of trends in prograimdng within 
the education sector in MicTOnesia are clear. A few years ago the Coftgress 
of Micronesia passed a law requiring that all teadiers have a certain 
level of education. Since most of the teachers in Micronesia did not 
have this level of educational training, most were obliged tx> return to 
school to upgrade their skills* This left a large nunber of vacancies 
throughout the primary and seccxidary sciKX^l systOTS. Peace Corps provided 
"replacement teachers" to teach English, math/science and physical educa- 
tion at these schools. However, with a recent shift in the priorities 
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of the Micronesian Government tcwarcls education in practical skills and 
the concurrent shift in ^Peace Corps programming priorities to BHN, 
PC/Micronesia is phasing out of teaching academic subjects and expects 
to program volunteers CMily in health, special, and vocational 
education in the future. 

'One only major issue concerning the education sector in Micronesia that 
has been identified pertains to the use of skill trained volunteers. As 
is the case in many countries, the Government of Micronesia has requested 
highly skilled volunteers sudi as medical technologists, constructicxi 
engineers, people with BA/BS degrees in special educaticai and so forth. 
Given the realities of Peace Corps, the Government of Micrmesia is reluct- 
antly acc^rtdng skill ti^dned volunteers. The viability of the programs 
within the education sector depends on Peace Corps' ability to skill 
train volunteers to a level acceptable to the Government of Micronesia. 



401C6 Yap Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 21 20 05 

At the present time there are 2 health ediKators, 2 replacement teach- 
ers and 1 trades teacher in this program. The replacement teachers are 
teadiing in primary schools in rural areas viiile the health and trades 
teachers a^^ar to be teaching in secondary schools vhich are located in 
bigger ta^rxs (although still in rural areas). Due to the fact that 
there are enough Mcronesian primary school teachers and the current 
emphasis on BHN, the program has decreased significantly in size as 
PC/Micronesia cuts back on the nuarber of replacement teachers it provides. 



401C7 tfarshalls Education Training 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 02 10 01 

The volunteers in this program have been co-teacheirs in primary school 
and are fulfilling a teacher training function. All the sites in the Mar- 
shall Islands are extremely rural, the only contact with the outside 
world being by radio and the cxicassional field-trip boat. The students 
at these schools are fixtn the poorest and most traditional segment of 
the population of Micronesia. This program, as others of a similar 
nature, is being phased-out as PC/Micronesia shifts its emphasis away 
from the traditional academic subjects. 



401C8 Ponape Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 25 18 03 

As in the Yap Education Program, volunteers in this program were, in 
the past, predcminantly replacement teachers in primary schools. Presently, 
of the three volmteers in Ponape Education, one is a headstart instructor 
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at the pre-prirary level, one is ah agriculture teacher at a secon(3ary 
school and one is a special education teacher. All these volunteers are 
located in district centers vhich are considered urban. The Country 
Dessk Officer believes that the headstart teacher and the special education 
teacher are engaged in teacher training and curriculum developnent. 



/110F8 Palau Education 9/1978 9 /1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 00 01 01 

The perscxi in this program is a nutritionist vAio is giving denonstation 
lessons and working (xi curriculum developmait. She is located in an urban 
(for Micrcxiesia) area. 



401G6 Marshalls Educatiai 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 00 08 08 

Six of the volunteers in this program are health and nutrition educators 
v*io are vorking in rural villages on the outer islands. They spend the 
majority of their time teachiaig adults. It is not clear vAiether this 
teaching takes place in a classroom or at the hc^ities of the students. 
The other tvo volunteers are a lawyer vorking at an agriculture office 
and an agriculture instructor who probably works in a secondary school 
in an urban center. 



401G9 Health Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 00 18 08 

Volunteers in this prc^gram are assigned to a rural village or an cxiter 
island elatentary schc»l to design, develcDp, and iitplement a health 
education program. Sane volunteers also ccxiduct health education classes 
for villagers in first aid and sanitation. These volunteers are in 
quite isolated areas where the people are engaged in the traditional 
ecc^icroy. This program represents the new direction PC/Micronesia is 
taking in terms of programming in the education sector. The Health 
Education Program is e35)ected to grew rapidly in the next year as PC/Micro- 
nesia has been lobtying extensively with the appropriate ministries 
to receive a large nutber of sites for volunteers in this parogram. 

401H7 Special Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 00 06 04 

Special education, along with health and vocational education, represent 
the new progranrndng directicxi for PC/Micrc3nesia. These volunteers are 
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working as teacher trainers and in develqping curricula for teaching the 
handicapped* Ihe objective ol ^he program is to aid the handicapped to 
beocme self-sufficient and at the same time try to educate other Micro- 
nesians so as to instill positive attitudes in the pqpulation at large* 
These volunteers all live in district centers^ the most "urban" ar^ss 
of Micronesia* At the present time all volunteers in *die Special Educa- 
tion Progrm must have a degree in special education plus experience, 
but PC/Micrcnesia is going to try to esqsand the program by skill training 
volunteers in marketing, handicraft production, bookkeeping and general 
xnanagemBnt* 
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MDROOOO 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 198arR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVS8 


1 171 


1 121 


1 105 


1 131 


1 118 


1 108 1 


# of Education PCVs 


1 147 


1 105 


1 99 


1 129 


1 95 


1 85 1 


% of Education PCVs 


1 86% 


1 87% 


1 94% 


1 98% 


1 81% 


1 79% 1 


# of Fomal Bducation FCVis 


1 147 


1 105 


1 99 


1 81 


1 55 


1 60 1 


# of Nonfomal Bducation PCVs 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 48 


1 40 


1 25 1 



Education prograniB incliade: 

Special Bducaticxi 
TEEL 

TEHi Teacher Training 
\^x:ational Education 



OOUNTRy OVERVIEW 

Education is ty far the largest sector in Peace Oorps/Morocoo. In the 
past. Peace Cbrpe education programs in Morocco vgere limited to TEEL pro- 
granns in the secondary and teacher training sctools* English has alvays 
been a hi^ priority for. the Qovenmait of Morocco (GOM) because it is 
viewed eis the language of technology. IWo years ago, on a trip to the 
Ulited States, the Moroccan Director of Secondary Education came to ask 
Peace Corps not to cut back its support for the lEEL program. The Country 
Desk officer reports that the Ministry of Education has long been Peace 
Corps' stresxfest si^jporter in Morocoo due to satisfaction with Peace 
Cbrpe teachers, prinarily TEFL teachers. She also stated that the trainee 
inptit for TEFL teachers dropped dramatically in 1978 and 1979 due to BHN 
prograraitLng policy. Now, ^th new policy direction from Washington, 
trainee ixrpot i^oace than doubled in 1990 over the previous year's level. 

BHN has actad as a catalyst for more diversified programning within 
the education si^ctor in Morocoo. Peace Corps/Morocco has decided to 
enlarge and reorient its vocational education program by taking volmteers 
out of Lycees and placing them in social service centers to teach street 
kids and delinquents. Pe^ce Corps/Morocco is also e^tpanding its Special 
Education program, niis heis grown frcm 3 volunteers in 1978 to 10 now, 
and PC/Morocoo has requested 10 trainee for tiiis program for FY" '81 
(althcxic^ the Placement Office hzis projected 0 due to the hi^ skill 
level). Morocco vdll try to use skill trained volmteers to work to^^ds 
the creation of a national association for the handicapped. Althouc^ 
the \tocation2a Education and Special Education programs are es^jected to 
gr^ow in FSr 1981 and 1962, this will not occur at the e35>ense of the TEFL 
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program v*iicJi remadns a hi^jh priority for the Qoverni;f«nt of Monxxx>. 

Peace CJorps Morocco staff have identified the follcwirg issues as im- 
portant to pcogrewtdng in the education sector: 

!• Should Peace Oorps cut back the nuntoer of TEFL teachers even though 
Morocco considers it a higlh priority and the cutback may jec^ardisse 
the overall status of Peace Ctorps in the country? 

2. Is education, more than BHN programs, a vehicle for more profound 
change vdthin Morocco? 

3. Siould we serve in schools in v*iich host country nationals refuse 
to serve? 

4. Should progranmdng guidelines from Vfashington be juEt that, guide- 
lines , or hard and fast rules that must be follow irregardless 
of the oonflitions iji-country? 

5. Gem Peace Oorps train volvinteers to a skill level that will satisfy 
host countries, pairticularly in the areas of vocational and special 
education? 

37a?V2 Special Educatictfi 9/1978 9/1979 9/198O 

volunteers on board 06 08 09 

The objective of the Special Education program is to support the exist- 
ing centers for handicapped children, principally those affected by 
polio and blindness, by providing them with basic education ana skills 
as vi^ll as assisting in the administration of the centers. At the present 
time volunteers are doing sane or all of the followiixf: teaching chJLdren 
hew to dress and eat (physical therapy), tea.cihing shoe-making, and coordi- 
nating fund-raising, \folunteers usually work in urban eoreas vhere the 
handicap centers are located. The children served in these centers are 
usually fircm very poor femilies, many having been found on the street. 
The Country Desk Officer reports that at the present tire there are not 
alot of viable, sites for volunteers in Special saucation as the QOM has 
only recently started to take an interest in the needs of the handicapped. 
At present, most of the volunteers are highly skilled with a background 
in physical education and therapy. PC/Morocoo e^qpects to increase the 
size of the program in Py '81 and '82 by recruiting generalii;t volunteers 
who they will skill train. PC/Morooco proposes that these volunteers, 
instead of being assigned to specific institutic»is to work directly 
with the handicapped, work to bring about an association of ocxicemed 
individuals, groups and organizations which will then work to secure 
better services for the handicapped. This association would then deter- 
mine v*iich centers have the greater need ana assign volunteers accordingly. 



378B0 TEFL/Secondary Training 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 125 80 78 

Bor many years TEFL was the only education program in Morocco. As was 
stated in the introduction, the TEFL program was being drastically reduced 
due to BHN programdng but trainee requests are now increasii^ again. 
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reflecting a pents^ived change in pcograrroing priorities caning out of 
Washington, TEFL volunteers generally teach in Lycees located in srtall 
to middle size towns throuc^hout the couatry. The Country Desk Officer 
states that the majority of the volunteers* students in the lEFL program 
eura boys Whose parents eore &rmers and aometixres small shopkeepers, most 
of v*icm have had little, if any, education, The CDO also states that 
in-country staff have raide a great ef fbrt to place volunteers in posts 
v*iich are outside of the urban areas and v^ere the volunteer vdll have 
an adequate vork load, Vhile the nuntoer of TEEL teachers could be in- 
creased, the CDO feels that this would result in placarnents vhich are 
not conducive to a positive volunteer ejqperience, TEFL volunteers in 
Morocco are expected to have seoondaxv projects throughout the year 
ajid during the long sdhool vacation. The demand for TEEL teachers by 
the GCM is constant and the program is e5q)ected to continue at its present 
level barring any unfbreseen directives from Vhshington, 



378^9 TEFL Teacher 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 06 02 04 

The volunteers in the TEFL Teacher program work at the teacher trainirg 
college in Rabat, the capital of Morocco, Ihey train secon dary school 
teachers. In 1978, Morocco expected to convert the entire TEFL program 
into teacher training. This h£is not happened, apparently because there 
doesn't sean to be enough demand and because volunteers aze not happy in 
the urban areas; there are too many e)(patriates and the cost of living 
is too high. This program is expected to continue at the same size 
during the next several yeeurs. 



378A6 Vocational Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 01 15 08 

The VDcational Education prcjgram represents one of the major areas of 
new prograrming for PC/Morocco. The program, vhich started in 1978, origi- 
nally provided volunteers to teach vocational ccxurses in the formal second- 
ary schools ( Lycees ). The program, as originally envisioned, was not a 
success because the volunteers, vho were high skilled, were unsatisfied 
vdth the materials at the schools and the overall program si?)port. This 
resulted In a high early termination rate. 

Presently, there are 7 volunteers teaching in the secondary school 
phase of the program. PC/Morocoo, in csonjunction vdth the GCM, has 
reoriented the program so that volunteers vdll now pradcminantly teach 
in social service centers. Ihe objective is to provide underprivileged 
children, usually with little or no formal education, with a basic level 
of skill in c:arpentry, mechanics, electricity and welding , so that they 
can apply for apprentic:eship positions. Since the level of instrtjction 
will be lower. Peace Corps will be able to skill train generalists for 
this progam. Althcxi^ the program is still in the ejqoerimental stage. 
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it is e3^)ec±ed to grow quicikly &8 indicated ty the 29 new volmteera 
a*om in Octcjber 1960 and the trainee request for 60 additioned volun- 
teers next spring. Paace OorpB is sponsoring this program in conjunction 
vdtli USAID, C3atholic Relief Services, and the Moroccan Ministy of Social 
Affairs. 
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NEPAL 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



* 


of PCVs 


1 119 1 


119 


84 


109 


1 102 


1 106 1 


* 


of Education PCVs 


i 83 i 


82 


60 


32 


1 35 


i 40 1 


% 


of Education. PCVs 


1 70 1 


69 


56 


29 


1 34 


i 38 1 


# 


of Formal Eaucation PCVSs 


i 69 1 


74 


58 


32 


1 35 


1 40 i 


* 


of Nonformal Eaucation PCVs 


1 14 i 


8 


02 i 


00 


I 00 


1 00 I 



Eaucation prograng include; 

Secondary EJd.(Math/Science/Health) 
Secondary BdtCTEEIi/literacy) 
Nutrition and Child Care 
ISiiversity Ea#(Teciuiical) 
university Bd,(Math/Science/Bu8iness)* 



CXXJNTFY CVERVIEW 

Trends in education prograinning over the last few years show a phasing 
out of univarsity education pcograro and Nutrition and Child Care due to 
political upheaval and student strikes. Secondary education prograins have 
been stable in sizse and are projected to continue at the same levels. 

Secondary education, both TEFL 2und Math/Science, are the successes in 
education pi:ogr2wning, \4iile both university education prograro failed 
because of political prdblews and low job satisfaction of PCWb. There 
are hopes that the Nutrition and Child Care Program nay be phased back in 
the future tiirough another ministry or agency. Nutrition and Child Care 
is a nonfcnml education program. 

The main issues cctioeming education pcogramndng in Nepal are raising 
the priority of seooodairy projects^ use of PCV vacation time, and the 
encouragirtg of camunity education as equally important to tijne spent in 
jfonml education. 

BHN programning has caused an increased en^jhasis on secondary projects/ 
e.g. literacy, health education. The Celeste 1979 Education Mero had 
the effect of staff beocming "less defensive" about education programs. 

Other oonflictB arise because the host government often sets higji skil:l 
levels Which Peace Corps recruitment cannot meet. The host goverrraent 
would like more math/science and TEBL PCVIb than Peace Corps can recruit 
or wants to stxpply. 



^phased out as of 1980 
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367A7 Se conaary Education (Math/ 9/1978 9/1579 9/1980 
Science/Health) 

volunteers on board 34 33 38 

All PCVg teacfh both nath and science, and in F5f '81 all PCVSs in this 
program will also teach and work with health. The objectives of thit. 
ETogram are to fill a teaciier shortage and to improve cannuiity health. 
All the sites for this program are rural, ani the students are j&rcm the 
Icwer socioeoonofidc class, ihis progreffn is staying the same size although 
the host country would like to increase the nunbers. Ihe health education 
addition vas initiated by Peace Cbrps to iirisrove ccnmmity health. 



367B4 Secondary Education (TEFL/ 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 
liiteracyT 

volunteers on board 17 15 19 

All PCVs in this program teach both Engli^ in secondary schools and 
adult literacy. However, since the litera^cy is basically a secondary 
project, there is a question as to hew much effort and time are devoted 
to teaching literacy. Literacy was added to this program in 1980 by 
Peace Ctorps initiative. 

Objectives of this progran are to fill a teacher shortage, to train 
teachers in mtithods and materials for teaching English and to teach liter- 
acy in order to help people to protect their intereests in the nBrketpJ.ace 
and the country. 

Over 95% of the sites are rural. The recipients are from the lower 
socioeconomic clciss. Ihe program addresses seocndaiy school level cayi 
adults. Although the nuube ^ of PCWs remain the same, the program focus 
is changing Lc^^ord mare emphasis oa literacy and other projects, such as 
school carpentry or vegetable gardens. Ihe host government would like to 
have more PCVs in this program. 



367A2 Nutrition and Child Care 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 14 08 02 

Job descripticns in this program incltde nonformal instruction in 
nutritic«, health, weaving, and other cash-generating projects. Dca to 
critical ministry decisions durii>g a time of political turmoil, the two 
PCVs in this project are new supervising training prograne in health care 
at a district level and wiia not be replaced. There is hope that the 
program (or one similar to it) may be integrated into another ministry or 
govemnent agency at a later time. 

Ohe objectives of this program were to upgrade the nutritional/health 
status of mothers and diildren and to teach skills that would generate 
cash income. All the sites except one were rural. The recipd.ents were 
mothers and their diildren under 5. This program is being phi^sed-out 
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due to a nutual PC/host cxxintry decisicxi during a time vAien the rtdnistry 
\«t8 e3^)eriencing internal changes due to political tumoil. 



367A9 University Ed, (Technical) 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers cn board 05 06 01 

Ihe job descriptions in this program have included teaching microbio- 
logy# vdldlife mEUiagemoit, agricultural eoonanics# and technical English. 
The PCV new in the program is teaching vdldlife management. IXiring the 
political problems of 1979, the university students vent cn strike and 
rioted against the govenment. Ihe universities were closed and a mutual 
host country/Peace Ctorps decision vas made to pheise out PCWs in vniversity 
educaticxi programs. PCV job satisfaction vas a problem before the strikes 
due to large variance in stud^t backgrounds, education and abilities. 

The objective of the program vas to fill a roaxipcMer shortage. The 
sites were all urban, and the students were middle and vspper class. The 
program addressed the university level only. The decision to pJiase-out 
this program vas initiated by the host governmsnt and agreed upon by 
Peace Corps. 



367B5 University Ed. (Math/ 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

Science/Business 

volunteers on board 13 10 00 

The job descriptions for this project included teaching botany, zcx)logy, 
business, statistics, and math. The objective was to fill a marpcwer 
shortage. The students were middle or upper class and the sites ware all 
urban. This program vas phased-out due to the same reasons as the University 
Education (Technical) Eroqram. 
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OMAN 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 198CTR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVs 


1 24 1 


19 


21 1 


.37 1 


40 1 


46 1 


# of Education PCVs 


i 18 j 


18 


15 


10 1 


14 i 


14 1 


% of Education PCVs 


1 75% 1 


95% 


71% 1 


27% 


35% 1 


30% 1 


# of Formal Education PCVs 


1 12 1 


15 1 


13 1 


10 1 


10 1 


10 1 


# of Nonfomal Education PCVs ■ 


06 1 


03 1 


02 1 


00 1 


04 1 


04 1 



Educatioi programs include; 

Ei^lish Language Teaching (ELT) /Disease C3ontrol 
Health ^fanpcwBr Training 



CXXJNTPY OVERVIEW 

RiSt and present trends in education programmir^ in Qian include a 
continuation of the ELT Program at the same PCV nunbers, and a growing 
en^iasis on secondary projects. There is growing focus on secondary 
projects to the point v*iere the secondary project/ primarily disease 
control/ vail occupy 50% of the PCVs' time. Both the EIiT Program and 
the Health Manpower Training are -considered successes. Tihere are no edu- 
cation programs v*iich could be classified as failures. I-fealth Mar^x?wer 
Training is a nonfomal educatioi program. 

The main issues concerning education prograimdng are tlie poor fill rate 
Qran has had in the last year (possibly due to political turnoil in the 
region)/ and the relationship between BHN and educatioi programing. 

381A4 EEL/Pisease Oontr ol 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volutice^zs ck\ bcerd 12 15 13 

All the PCVis in this program are teaching English as their primaiY 
assigrment/ and at this time/ they are vorking in disease control during 
vacation or free time. However/ the PCVs will be gradually moviig into itore 
time spent in disease oontrol mtil there is an equal amount of time 
spent in eadi area. 

The objectives of the program are to fill a teacher shortage/ to 
provide the best preparation possible in English/ and to deal with 
coranunity problems such as disease control. All sites in this program are 
rural schools. The stud^its are a socioecxxionic crossngection of the 
population. Free education is available to all, except for the nomads 
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}fiix>, at this point, do not have re^dy access* Baxxration is nev/ to Qnan* 
Bie first schools were organized in 1970, and the first secondary sdiool 
studaits graduated in 1979« 

Bie program addresses both prlitary and early secondary levels* Ihe 
progremi is staying the sane siase due to agreement between the host 
government and Peace Corps that the curreit size is ric^t for Oman. 

381A3 Health tfanpower Ttaining 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 06 03 02 

Ih thet past years job descripticxis in this progran have varied from 
teaching nursixig arts at a nursing school to teaciiing primary health care 
workers for rural areas to training X-ray technicians* At preseitj the 
PCVs are teaciiing health skills to primary health care vorkers* 

The objectives of this program are to upgrade health services and to 
train Qnanis in middle arri lower level technical skills to replace expa- 
triates ncfti filling those positions. The majority of the sites are urban. 
The recipients/students of the program are middle class. The majority 
of the recipients have some education; they are Cmanis vho have lived in 
eastern Africa a»i returned to Oman because of iiiproved opportmities. 
The program aCidresses post-secondary level and adults. 

The program varies in msriDer of PCVis because of recruitment and early 
termination problems. The host country and Peace ODrps would like to 
centime this program with four new PCVs entering eadi year. 
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PHILIPPINES 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 

I I I i T 



* of FCVs 


1 402 1 


409 


388 


1 249 


261 


269 1 


# of Education PCVs 


T 1 
1 22 1 


26 


16 


I 10 


10 1 


25' 1 


% of Educaticn FCVs 


1 05% 1 


06% 


04% 


1 04% 


04% 


09% 1 


# of Formal Efiucaticn PCVb 


1 22 1 


26 


16 


10 


10 


25 1 


# of Nonfoxnal Bducatlon PCVs 


1 00 1 


00 


00 


00 


00 1 


00 1 



saucattion pgogramB includet 

Agricultural Education 
Deaf Education 
Fisheries Education 
Forestxy Education 
S^)ecial Education/Blind 



OOOWnOf OVERVIEW 

The Oiiliijpines has diverse education programs. There has been a trend 
from hi^^y specialized skills to lower level skills in Agricultural and 
Fisheries Education. New directiOTs include Deaf Educatiai a»a Special 
£>aucation. The greatest sucx^s has been the Agricultural Education 
KograTi, \iiile Forestry Education has been the greatest dissapointtrent. 
There are no ncnfoxmal education programs. 

PC/£9iilippines has diverse education programs and grovth in new 
directions. Issues include nonfbzttal education programs, adult education 
and questions on training to fit these programs. BHN programming raised 
questions on the validity of staying in Forestry Education at the vniver- 
sity levrel. The Celeste Deoeniber 1979 Education Memo concerning education 
j«ogreRtrd»ig had no visible effect in the Ehilippines. 

The Biilippirie Qovemnent is gradually accqjting skill training, 
althou^ it wuld prefer PCVb with higher skills ana e3?5erience. The 
trainees for the current Agriculture Eflucatic»i Program will all be skill 
trained. In general, the host country wonts more PCVs and hi^er skills 
than PC wants to or is able to supply. 

The Deaf Education Kx)gram decision to go into rural cormunities has 
created interest else^^ere and may serve as a model for other Peace Corps 
special education programming. 
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492B3 Agricultural Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volmteers cn board 00 05 06 

All the PCVs in this program are teacihing agriculture at agricultural 
collegeB, \4iich are ccnparable to the secondary school level. 'The 
objectives are to provide practiceLL Icnovledge to those studaits not able 
to get hi^er education and to help local cotrtunities to develop better 
inet3»db of agriculture. Ihe sites are all rural, and the students are 
all lower class. Ihis program addresses the post-^secc^idary level* 

This program is growing larger because of good assigirments, need, and 
tiie hands-on approadi vJhidi both the PCVis and the host participants enjcy. 
However, thsre are recruitment problems due to skill levels. In fact, 
the host governments \iould like to have even hicpier skill levels for the 
PCVis. 



492B5 Deaf Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volmteers on board 04 05 06 

Previously, all tiie PCViB in the program were teaching at a specific 
urban school for the deaf. Ihe students are pre-school throu^ eleientary. 
aiie objectives are to train teachers, adult education and classrocm 
instruction. Ihe student/recipients are all middle or vpper class. 

This program is going throu^ a transition into a deaf/ccranunity devel- 
opment mode vMdi is rural based wi^ PCVis assigned to an educational 
institution. Ercm this base PCVis vdll 'identify needs of deaf people and 
eaqpand vork in adult education and cormtnity development. 



492B2 Fisheries Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 10 08 04 

This program is being merged into the Fisheries Program. The objective 
is to Bvpply skilled manpower for transfer of knowledge. The sites are 
all rural, and the recipients are frcm the lower socioeconcmic class* 
The students are university level. 



492C0 Forestry Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on bo: rd 03 03 00 

All the VCV8 in this program were teaching forestry at the university 
level. The objective for the program vas to si?>ply skilled manpower to 
fill in for forestry staff vho were on temporary leave vftiile pursuii^ 
hi^er education degrees. The sites were all rural, and the stuSents 
were a socioecooGmic cross-section. 
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Itiis program phased-out due to recruitnient problems atx3 a general 
phase-down in education* The host country vented PC\fe with graduate 
degrees in forestry for the program. 



Special. Educaticn/Blind 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 05 05 00 

This prograiu involved placing PCVis in the Manila Ocrntnonity K'ogrstn to 
^tk with diildren and adults in order to help then f motion within the 
connunity. !Ihe objectives were to dLntegrate the childrm into the local 
school system, and to help the adults to learn to function in the camunity. 
The sites were all in urban Memila. The recipients were all lower class. 

Ihe program has been ph2used-out due to problems in recruitment and 
the small scale of the program (needed large amount of si^E^^rt). Special 
Education requests are merged into a wider rehabilitation project. 
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SOLOMJN ISLANDS 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982rR 



# 


of PCVs 


1 28 


1 28 


1 31 


1 19 1 


25 


! 17 1 


# 


of EcJucation PCVia 


1 15 


1 10 


1 09 


1 07 1 


11 


1 02 1 


% 


of Educatiai PCVSs 


1 54% 


1 36% 


1 29% 


1 37% 1 


44% 


1 12% I 


# 


of Formal Baucation PCVs 


I 01 


1 01 


1 00 


1 00 1 


00 


1 00 1 


* 


of Nonfomal Eflucation PCVs 


1 14 


1 09 


1 09 


1 07 ! 


11 


1 02 1 



Education progranis include; 
Education (New Secondary Schools) 



oouwrRy cvepview 

Before 1977, Peace Ctorps/Solcmon Islands' involvement in the education 
sector vas centered around the national secondary schools. These vere 
govemnent schools in v*kicih traditional acadonic subjects vere taught. 
At the sane time (1977) that Peace Corps vas reorienting its programdng 
priorities towards BHN# the Govemnent of the Solotnon Islands decided to 
reorient its education system towards practical, basic secondary education 
that is relevant to everyday village life. PC/Solcmon Islands felt 
that it vas nore appropriate for volunteers to vork in these new seaxidary 
schools than in the traditonal national secondary schools. This shift 
ficom the national to the new secondary schools vas coipleted in Decenber 
1979. 

Currently, PC/Solcxnon Islands is looking into programmir^ possibilities 
in adult and nonfomal education areas. Again, the objectives vould be 
to irovide the rural population vdth training in skills that are practical 
in everyday life as well as to teach basic literacy so that villagers 
nay beocme more aware of govemnent activities. 

There are few ocnflicte between the prograrotdng priorities of the 
Peace Corps and the Govemnent of the, Solomon Islands. The Solanon 
Islands feels that it is more important for volunteers to have practical 
e35)erience tlian an academic background in a particular area. In general, 
these are the type of volunteers that Peace Corps can recruit. The 
Government has set a limit of 35 volunteers as the maximum level of 
Veace Oarpe involvement. This is partly due to the Government's dissatis*- 
faction vdth the fcahavior of certain volunteers in .the past and partly 
to the size of 1 iQ Solanon Islands. In any case, the size of the educa- 
tim sector is : estricted by this limit. 
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431A1 Education {m&f Secondary Schools) 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 
volunteers on board 14 09 09 

The new seccxidary schools (NSS) are post-grade-school institutions 
designed to train stidaits in skills needed for life in the village. 
These schools were built ty the govemnent in conjunction vdth cannunity 
leaders. Each school has a board of itanagers vMc±i is responsible for 
the administraticMi of the school, inclixJing decisions about the focus 
and curriculm of the school. Ihe vast majority of school tiite is spent 
on practical projects rather than in the classroan. \tolunteers teach 
the building of siirple furniture and' structures, the maintaining of 
simple tools, and the raising and preparing of food used for student 
ccaisumption. Jdb titles for volmteers teaching in the NSS ax)gram 
include MecJianic Instructors, Agriculture Instructors and Home Eccxiomists. 
All the volunteers are located in rural villages vihere the inhabitants 
are involved in the traditicxial eocxiony. 

Vhile the current NSS focus is on direct teacher-sti:dent oxitact, 
PC/SoloncMi Islands anticipates that volunteers vdll increasingly move 
into co-teac3iing arrangements in vhich volunteers and Soloron Islanders 
will work together at the local level in curriculum development, instruc- 
tion, and project design. It is also hoped that volunteers will be able 
to focus on post-school and extra-school education using the NSS as a 
basis, including adult education at the village level and foUcwip WDrk 
with school graduates in the local villages. 
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THAILAND 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVS 


1 150 


1 160 


1 154 1 


113 


i 134 


1 130 1 


# of Education PCVs 


1 81 


1 80 


1 76 1 


50 


1 50 


1 41 1 


% of Educaticai PCVs 


1 54% 


1 50% 


1 49% 1 


44% 


1 37% 


1 32% 1 


# of Formal Education PCVs 


1 80 


1 73 


1 70 1 


45 


1 42 


1 34 1 


# of Nonformal Education PCVs 


1 01 


1 07 


1 06 1 


05 


1 08 


1 07 1 



Education prograng include; 

TEPL Crossover 
NonfiDmal Education 
TEFIi 

Girl Guides 
Agriculture Education 
Special Education 
Uhiversity NonHTEFL 



OOUNTRY OVERVIEW 

Tjie largest educaticxi project in Thailand is TEPL, corprising abcut 
3/4 of the education volmteers. Ihe Thai Government feels very positive 
about the Peace Corps TEFL program and the Country Director reports that 
the TJiai Government vgould happily accept mDre TEFL teachers if Eteace 
Corps could si5)ply them. The Country Director also reports that an 
attertpt to phase-out the TEFL program vrould be politically disastrous 
for the overall Peace Corps program in Thailand. 

Within the education sector, there has been a move to take volmteers 
out of the urban areas, particularly Bangtok, and place them in the 
smaller towns. This has cane vathin the goieral context of HJN program- 
ming (arid placanent) priorities vhich has led to the creation of the 
Nbnfontal Education, the Girl Guides, and the TEFL-Crossover programs. 
Each of the programs atterrpts to address the nc^s of the naral poor 
throu^ educati<^ in practical skills, Tnese programs are generally 
sm&ll and still in an experiinental phase. The Ministry of Education is 
interested to see if they are euccc^ssfii but definitely views the TEFL 
program as the core of Peace Corps' contribution in the education sector. 
The Country Director and Coutry Deiik Officer report that programming in 
other subjects in the formal educ!aticxi sector, such as math/science, is 
inpracticable because of the difficulty of -\eafning the Thai language. 

The Country Director thinks thiit iinportant issues concem:Lng tlie Peace 
Corps education sector in Thailand include centralization/decentralization 
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of progrentming decdsions (i.e* ^feshington-based or field-based), and 
the viability of young ^ inejqperiencad voliiuiteers training teachers. 



493BO TEFL CrosTOver 9/ 1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board DO 00 04 

TheTEEL Crossover Program represents an attaipt ty Peace Oorps to use 
the TEFL Program as a vehicle for programrlng in BHN areas. Ihe idea is 
to have these volunteers spend 50% of thair time teaching TEFL and the 
other 50% creating vegetable gardens, rnc Country Director reports that 
at the present tine voluiteers are spending the majority of their tiro 
teaching TEBL. The Thai Qovemnent wants these volunteers to be teaching 
TEEL, but is sone^tiat skeptical of the utility of placing volunteers in 
tanibons (anall vixlagea) vtiere the students will be unlikely ever to use 
English. The stud^its at these schools are at the junior high level and 
are fron the poorest sector of the population. Peace ODrps/lhailand 
hopes to convince the Thai Qoverranent that these voluiteers can not only 
do an adequate job teaching but can act as a catalyst for oaimunity 
vegetable gardens as well. 

This irogram is a direct result of BKN progranining policy. It is 
e>qpected to grew in the next several years as "iiere are currexitly 10 
volmteers in training and there is a trainee request for 11 more volun- 
teers for this winter. However, the final status of the program depends 
on Peace Corps' success in ocaivlncing the Ihais of the effectiveness of 
the program. 



493B1 Nctfiformal Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 01 04 03 

This program is aimed at iinproving village level technologies by 
developing and teaching short learning modules at Lifelong Education 
Centers. Volunteers have taught adults water storage techniques, duck 
famdng and appropriate technology. Initially, PC/lhailand asked for 7 
volunteers in thin program but didn't receive any due to the high skill 
requireraents of ttds program (A.A.-A.S. degree in technical field). 
This is an on-goJjxr program that is e)q?ec±ed to grew slightly if Eteace 
Corps can recnait enough of these volmteers. 



493B2 TEEL 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 66 59 58 

In the Thailand TEFL Program there are 33 volunteers teaching in 
secondary schools, 12 volunteers teaching at uni^sitles and 13 volun- 
teers teaching future primary school teachers at teacher t-taining insti- 
tutes. These volunteers are located throug(hout the co^uitxy >dth the 
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secondary schcx)l teachers teaching in small to medium size tcwis, the 
teacher trainers on the outskirts of the madiun size towns^ and the 
university TEFL teachers in the provincial capitals or send-urban areas. 
TEBL teachers in sec ondary sc hool teach the _childr^ of .JEanners^ and 
anall store owrors, vhile those at the teacher training institute and the 
universities teach a soma^at higher ratio of the children of gcvemnent 
workers. Again it rnust be str^^tssed that the Goverrroent of Ihailsmd 
feels that the TEFL program is the nost iitportant contribution that 
Peace Corps irakes in the education secrtor. The ability of teaching 
staffs outside of Bangkok to teach English is, in general, poor and 
Thailand is not rich enough to be able to afford to Hire e)?)atriate tea- 
chers on contract. Ihe TEFL program is expected to continue at approx- 
inately the same size over the next several years with perhaps more 
volunteers vorkiiTg in crossover programs if they are deemed successful. 
Peace Oorps/lhailand will also concentrate on placing volunteers in 
institutions vjhich atphasize ir>-service training of Thai personnel. 

493B6 Girl Guides 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 00 03 03 

Ihe objective of the Girl Guides Program is to train village represeit- 
atives in practical skills such as agriculture, nutrition/health, ana 
handicrafts so that they may teach these skills to other menbers of 
their villages. Presently there are three volunteers in this program. 
IVo of the volunteers are teaching health and the other is teaching fish 
pond construction, '^e volunteers teach the courses at Regional Training 
Centers vhich are located in the rural villages. At present, the program 
is ejcpected to remain at the same size. 



493B7 Agriculture Educaticai 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 07 08 04 

Ohe volunteers in the Agriculture Education Program teach at up-cotntry 
teacher training colleges. In addition to teaching, volunteers are si5>- 
posed to assist with demonstration farms. Most of the students at these 
colleges will return to rural villages to teach agriculture education at 
primary schools. Ihe best students will go cxi to agriculture universities 
to get a B.A. degree. This is an ca:>-going program but is not expected 
to grew because of the hi^ skill level needed and the fact that most 
pecple do not feel qualified to teach in Thai. 



49300 Special Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteei^ on board 02 01 01 

This program seeks to provide the handicapped with lasting solutions 
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to their prdblans ty aesigning volunteers to work as teacher trainers in 
special edvcation at the School for the Deaf in Banglook. Ibis is a contin- 
uing program but \idll not expand drwatically because it requires a fairly 
hig^JLeyel^ .skill and technical sipport-and-because placements are not 
available outside of Bangkcdc* 



493C2 University Non-TEPL 9/1978 9/1979 9/1960 

volmteers cn board 05 05 03 

Volmteers in the Uiiversity Non-^TEFL Kx^gram teach engineering, 
library science and physics in Changnai, a torn of 100,000 people. As 
this program does not directly address BHSf and requires hi^y skilled 
volmteers yiho irust teach in niai (a very difficult assigrmnt \4iich has 
not worked out wall in the past) , PC/lhailand has decided to phase this 
program out* Ihe last volmteer is scheduled to leave in April, 1960. 
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TONGA 



# of PCVs 

# of Education ECVis 
% of Education KMH 

# of Ponnal Education PCVh 

# of Nonformal B:}ucation PCVb 



Education prograitg include : 

Secondary Education and igducaticn Developnent 
Agriculture/MxjationalMitrition Bducration 



OOUNTRY OVERVIEW 

The tx&yd in educational prograntning is to move from fornal secondary 
education to agriculture/health education. There is a trend also for 
more skill training for PCVs. 

The ma:ln issue is vhether to continue any formal education programs. 
One opinion is that there are sufficient host teachers available. 
Another is that since some schools cannot get teachers then there is a 
continuing need for PCVs. 

It appears that the host govemnents prefer traditional education 
progretw over specia], or vocational education pacogrems. The Ehase-down 
overall vi^s not due to BHN pressure. However, the new health/agriculture 
education ptx^gratiw grew out of BUN pirogramdng decisions. Ihe Ag./Voc./ 
Nutrition Rrogram is successful, especially the agriculture ccnponent. 
This success may be due to the fact that there was an agriculture resource 
person in-country ykim the pcogron was initiated and the program vas 
started throu^ the infrastructure of the church schools. There also is 
sldll*-training for agriculture education trainees. 

The field found Cele«te*s 1979 Bdusatlon Merto confusing and would 
like further clarification. Other problems arise in prcgrammirg because 
often the host goverranenta rs.-quest skills or experience vhich recruitmsnt 
camx>t meet. 
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421A9 Seoonaatv EducaUon and 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

Bctucation DeveloFment 

volunteers on board 56 34 21 

The PCVs in this pcogram teach TEFL (2), nath/sci^ce (Vz), business 
(1), history (1), and teacfeer training (5). 

Ihe Ob jec±ives are nove into teacher training ard ciarriculun devel- 
opnent, anS to fill rural teaching positiois. The najority of sites are 
rural and the students are from the lower to middle socioeconomic class. 
Ihe program addreseses seconaary students and future teachers (through 
the teadier training college). The size of the program is staying the 
sane but the subject matter is inaving into different directions, e.g., 
agriculture and nutrition. 

« 

423A3 Agriculture/vocational/ 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

Nutrxtiai Education 

volunteers on board 00 10 15 

The job description in this program include agricultural generalists, 
vocational teachers (hone economics, irx3ustriai arts, typing, technical 
drawing), nutrition teachers and health educators. Some PCVs in this 
program are involved in in-service trainer vroricshops. 

The objectives of the program are to provide skills and knowledge to 
students nDt going to college so they vdLll have marketable skills vathin 
the cduitry. The sites are mainly rural, c^d the recipients are all from 
•»ower socioeconomic backgrounds. The program addresses secondary school 
students and adults. . , 

The program is getting larger due to the govemDent priority of providir^ 
Ttongan students (the majority of vhom do not go cxi to higher education) 
with skills relevant to their lives and potential enployment in rural areas. 
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9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 198arR 1981TR 1982TR 
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of Nonfiotmal ESucaticxi PCVs 


1 00 


1 00 1 


00 


1 00 


1 00 1 00 1 



Education progranB include: 
Vocational BducatiOT 



OOUNTRY CVEI^EW 

The education sector in Tunisia has gone froti a high of 122 volunteers 
in 1%6, to the present low of 2 volunteers. Hie drop in education volun- 
teers is consistent with an overall drop in volunteers fran 249 to 27 
during the same time period. TEFL, vihidi vas the leuxfest and oldest 
education program, phased-out in 1980. The phase-out vas due to the 
increasing nuitoers of qualified Tunisian English teacihers. Likewise, 
there has been an increase in the nuiiber of Tunisian vocaticMial education 
teachers, this, coupled with the inability of Peace Ctorps to recruit 
highly skilled volunteers able to teach fidvanced- classes in vocational 
education, and the dissatisfaction felt by many vocational education 
volunteers with their teaching situations, has led PC Tunisia to phase-out 
the \ADcatiaial Education program. 

T!he cxHy area within the education sector in vAiich PC Tunisia expects to * 
place volunteers in the near future is in special education. In the fall of 
1980 one volunteer was placed in a center for the handicapped with a viev to 
recruiting an additional 14 volunteers to place in six to ei^t new 
sites in early 1981. 

There have been other ideas for potentiad programming in the educatioi 
sector. Oie of these involved the upgrading of skills amcsng pre-school 
teadiers. This idea died, however, predaninantly because the Goyemnent 
of Tunisia did not express much interest in having volunteers serving in 
th-is role^ Another idea was to have volunteers teacih in an ESiglish language 
Lycee in Tunis. The Country Desk Officer reports that this idea has 
also faded aR^y because the volmteers ;^ould work in the capital city 
and serve a student body prajiarily made up of the children of the elite • 

The decrease 9f education volunteers must be taken in the context of 
the overall Peace Corps program in Tunisia. Due to the relatively hi^ 
level of developnent in tne country the size of the PC/Tunisia program 
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has decreased re4)idly. Tlie , decrease in wxtter of volunteers in the 
education sector is also attributable to PC/Tunisia's enphasis on the 
agriculture sector and Peace Corps' general inability to recruit the 
type of volunteers that Tunisia vants. 

Tunisia country staff have idoitified several inportant issues pertain- 
ing to the education sector. First, should Peace Corps be in Tunisia 
(in edi.ication or any other sector) given its level of develqpnient? 
Secow. V» it is unclear vhether education volunteers should be placed m 
large cities where they are living next to salaried expatriate teachers 
and satisfection is traditionally low. Also, should Peace Corps place 
volunteers in programs that the goverrment is not ysry supportive of, 
only so as to have a Peace Corps presence in Tunisia? 



364B1 Secondary Vocational Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volmteers on board 16 08 02 

Volunteers in this program are shop teachers in the regular and tech- 
nical high schools. The objective of this project is to teach practical 
sldlls such as voodworking, metalvorking, welding and mechanics. These 
volmteers serve in middle size towis vihere high schools are located. 
Most .of. the studeits are firom the middle-lower class, particularly in 
the technical scha:)ls ^til&ce nany of the students are drop-cuts from the 
regular hi^ schools. Job dissatisfacticxi has crften been high in this 
program due to the lacik of eqvapnait in the schools and discipline 
prdbleros. Efeace Corps is unable t > provide volunteers vdth the level of 
skills that the GOT is looking for to fill these positions. For these 
reasons the parogram is phasing-out vhen the current vo.lunteers leave. 
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WESTERN SAMDA 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 
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Eflucation prograros include; 

Education 
SJ)ecial Educsition 



OOOWrRY OVERVIEW 

Recent trends in educa^don programming show a phasing-down of formal 
education programs* At the present there is a oontinuatiai of formsd 
education programs on a small scale (ooncoitirated in the higher forms and 
itath/science) vath nev en^teisis in agricultural education* Because of 
the lew nuttoer of TRs^ Peace Corps has now merged the teacJier training 
program into the larger "Education" program* Because of recruitment 
problems and internal administrative problems in the private agency, 
Si)ecial Eduoaticxi has dropped in nuttoers and may be phased-out. 

The main issue is vjhether to continue any formal education programs. 
One opinion is that there are sufficient host teachers available. 
Another is that sinc:e some schools cannot get teachers there is a ccxitinu- 
ing need for PCVs. PCVS have been nearly phased-out of govemment 
schools but are still placed in missic»i schools vhere they are needed. 
Eirphasis is on rural placements in these mission schools. Nevertheless, 
several education programs are in the planning process. These include 
Village Wbmsn's Health/Nutriticm Education, Agricultural Education and 
Pre-school Mothers. 

The teacher training phase-out in W. Samoa was due to pressure frcm 
the host country. The phase-down overall vas due partially to BHN pres- 
sure as well as the country's increased capabilities to fill positions. 



491A1 Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 78 54 47 
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The PCVb in this program are 2lL1 teaching at the secjondary level 
except cne PCV in teacher training in the subject of arts and crafts. 
Sitojects include t science (9), imth/science (3), biology (S), chemLstry 
(2), math (9), social studies U), integrated science (1)# English (7), 
physics (2), industrial arts (1), agricultural science (4), physical 
educatiai (1)# psychology (1). 

The dbjective of the program is to supply trained teachers to rural 
schools. Allhou^ Samoa has recently improived its capacity to siqoply 
Sarooan teachers by establishing a teacher training college in country, 
teacher pay is very lew at mission schools, and PCVs fill a need since 
qualified Samoan teachers can usually find better paying jobs outside of 
teaching. 

Approximately 50% of the sites are rural. Student socioeooncmic 
class is a cross-section of Western Sampan society. The program addresses 
mainly secondary school level with 1 PCV in teacher training. 

Peace Corps 'has found non-traditional programs, such as Speciad Educa- 
tion, do not vork well in Vfestem Samoa because both the government 
and the people are not very interested in them. Cn the other hand, the 
host govemnent would like to have maixy nore math/science PCVis. 



491A3 Special Educaticn 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 07 02 01 

The PCVs in this program have worked with the blind and the physically 
disabled. The one PCV in the progrsm at this time is working in a private 
school for the blind. The objective of the program is to provide direct 
services/skills to disabled/blind/deaf persons to help them to function 
in the ccmmunity. The sites in this program are suburban. The recipients 
cane firon the lower class. The program addresses both primary and second- 
ary levels. The program is becoming smaller because there are adminis- 
trative problems at the private school (money tenSs to be misused) . At 
this time there are plans to restructure and retain the program. The 
original darand for this program came throu^ a private agency, not 
throu^ the government. 
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YEMEN 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 19eOTR 1981TR 1982TR 
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EducatiOTi programs incluc3e ; 

NIPA TSFL and Secretarial Skills Trcdning 



OCXJNTRy OVERVIEW 

At the present tiine, the cnly education program in Yemen is the NIPA 
(National Institute of Ptblic Aaministration) TEFL program. In the past 
two years there were two other education programs: the Mohammed Ali Othtcin 
School and the Hodeideh Boys Orphanage. Peace Oorpe participation in the 
Mohammed Ali Otliran School was phased-out because it is a wealthy school 
catering to the diildren of the elite. The Hodeideh Beys Orphanage program 
vas phased-out because qf prcblems in the administration of the orphanage. 

Over the last two years, little new prograntning took place in the edu- 
cation sector. Ihis was caused ty a nutiber of factors. First, PC/Yemen 
did not actively pursue educatiaiEd prograntning due to the low priority 
put on this sector by PC/Vbshingtcxi. Secondly, PC/Yemen decreased volun- 
teer strength in the Ihe NIPA program due to administrative prdblems 
within the school. Thirdly, the Qoverrroent of Yemen has been hesitant 
to place Vfestemers in the public schools, prefering that their children 
be taught by Moslon teadiers. The Qovemnent of Yemen has recently 
expressed interest in additional NIPA instsmctora. PC/Yemen and IE AID 
have also begun es^cring the feasibility of a vocational education 
program. Althou^ no major vocational educational progranndng is seen 
in the near future,. PC/Yemen will prcbably maintain a small number of NIPA 
teachers in FY'81. Ihe sucx^ess of these volunteers will determine the 
future of the program. 

379B1 NIPA TEFL and Secretarial 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

Skills Training 

volunteers on board 11 06 01 

In the past, volunteers in this program have t:auc^t English and secre- 
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tarlal skills to civil servants viho are training to vork in banks, for 
airlines, and in other govemnents jobs* NIPA Is actually a professional 
training school for people alreac^ on the govemmant payroll* Most of 
the students at this school are 2CM0 years old and are part of the 
elite althouc^ they cone from poor families* Recently the Goverment of 
Yeinen cancelled their request for secretarial teachers, vhlle continuing 
their requests far English teachers* ^^Imteer norale in this project 
vas oftm IcM because there T^as little support for the program, volun- 
teers were vorking next to salaried teachers in the same positions, and 
volunteers felt that PC/Vhehington considered them second class volunteers 
due to the non^EHN cnphasls of t^eir assignment* Due to these reasons 
plus the actual npi>*BHN enphasis of the program, PC/Yemen decided to 
cancel trainee reqpaests in'^fY'80* Hov^ver, a small nuifcer of vblmteers 
vdll be requested for fifprin^ lY'Sl^ 
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OVEmEW OF lATIN AMERICA/CARIBBEftN EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



!• Total Volunteers (1408)* 

The number of volunteers serving in the lAtin America/Caribbean Region 
decreased by 18% between the end of BY '78 and the end of FY '80* 



II* Latin America/Caribbean {L*A*cO Education Sector Overview 
A* Total Education ^tolunteers (365) 

At the end of FY '80 there v^re 365 educaticxi sector wlunteers 
serving in the L*A*C* Region. During the same time period (nentioned 
above), the number of education volunteers in the region decreased by 
28%* Hie drop in the nuriber of education volunteers is 10% hi^er than 
the decrease of total volunteers. 

The decrease in education volunteers is not a regictt>-wide phenomenon. 
Of the 12 curroit Peace Corps countries in the region in vhicii Psace 
Corps Volunteers (PCVs) served from 1978 to 1980, the number of educatioi 
volunteers has decreased ty over 25% in 7 countries and increased by 
over 18% in 4 countries. One country, Guatemala, has had no education 
PCVs since 1971. Brazil is nov phasing-out corpletely and accounts for 
a drop of 52 education PCVs, 36% of the total decrease of education PCVs 
since 1978. 

The reasons for these decreases are country specific, but certain 
generalizations can be made. BHN criteria have played a major role in 
changing the focus in education projects. Out of the 54 current education 
prograitB in L.A.C. , 11 (20%) are phasing-dcwi or out because they do not 
meet BHN guidelines; however, 12 (22%) are either increasing or continuing 
at the sane level because they do meet BHN guidelines. BHN-related 
decisicxis have caused PC/lA to phase-out of (1) university education in 
Belize, Ecuador, and Janaica, (2) secondary ^feth/Science and English 
in Belize and the Eastern Caribbean, and (3) P.E. in Chile. However, 
BHN caused the expansion of (1) Ag/Voc education in Belize and Ecuador, 
(2) teacher training in Belize, Eastern Caribbean and Paraguay, and (3) 
curriculum development in Belize and the Eastern Caribbean. 

Secondly, host country politics have influenced programming. There 
have been 8 (15%) education projects either phased-out or retained at a 
minimal level because of political reasons. For exanple, the Adult 
Basic Education in Honduras is staying small partly because the host 
country is afraid of political repercussions fcon increased rural literacy. 
Other projects affected include Paraguay's Agriculture Education and 
Colombia's Education Development, and Brazil's phase-cut. 

A third reascxi for the decrease of PC education projects has been 
the general level of development reached by the countries involved. 
Pour (7%) of the educaticxi projects have been phased-out because goals have 
bean met? three (5.5%) have reached a saturation point (as defined by 
the Country Director and American Bribassy) vAiere no expansion is needed. 



*A11 volunteers numbers refer to volunteers on board as of 9/30/80 
unless otherwise stated. 
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Goals have been met in Hondurus* Health Personnel Training, Pre-Service 
Teacher Training, Ere-School Education, and Laboratory Science Training. 
Saturation levels have teen reached in Eastern Caribbean's Special saucation 
Developnent, Ecuador's Special Education, and Ifondurus' Special Education. 

It is significant that, in general, countries in L.A.C. have higher 
standards of living, and hi^er literacy rates (nore teadiers and nore 
schools), than do the countries of PC/Africa or PC/NANEAP, Consequently, 
the focus of PC/educaticMi prograniming is not in secondary education, 
vliere the host countries can supply most needs, but in projects for 
special problen^s, such as special education, nonformal education, 
technical/agricultural educatiai and teacher training. In sc^ countries 
there is a need for university teachers. Nevertheless, nany university 
education programs are being phased-out as they are not seen to meet BIIN 
criteria. 

As host countries are able to meet their personnel needs, PC projects 
pJiase-out or change their focus. L.A.C. does not fill slots in education? 
most educaticxi PCVs are working to inprove educational systems through 
curriculum development or teacher training. 

Several ittportant issues involving the L.A.C. education sector have 
been identified. The first involves skill training. Many countries in 
L.A.C. are requesting highly skilled/experienced pcVs in vocational and 
agricultural education, teacher training and curriculum developnent. 
Peace Corps has difficulty in recruiting enough of these sorts of volun- 
teers. C&n PC skill train volunteers to a hicpi enough level to satisfy 
host govemnents? 

A secona issue is vhether special education programs meet BHN criteria 
as presently defined. 

Also, hew can PC/LAC develop new nonformal education projects as it 
moves out of formal education? Can special education, primary education 
and projects for the problems of neglected youth be effective in a nonr- 
formal setting? 



III. Formal Education (286 PCVs) 

Many Country Directors and Country Desk Officers have said that 
their countries are making considerable efforts to place volunteers in 
rural settings. Ihe Country Desk Officers also report that the sti^Jents 
/recipients of Peace Corps education projects are generally from the 
Icwer or middle socioeconomic classes. No programs were mentioned as 
addressing the upper or elite class. All countries in L.A.C. have shifted 
away fron the teaching of purely academic subjects. Focas is concentrated 
on teacher training, nc^formal education, and special education. All 
university education is being phased-out. All secondary English, Arts 
/Language, and P.E. are being phased-out. In secondary education, only 
agricultural and vocational education programs are not being phased-out, 
and they are either e3q>anding or continuing at the same level. Formal 
education programs have decreased 35% from 1978-1980. This decrease 
takes in every educational activity except vocational/technical programs. 
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IV, Eriitary Education (19 PCVs) 

Currently, the only priirary education programs are in Belize, Paraguay, 
and ODSta Rica. The PCV in primary education in Belize is an individual 
placement vdthin a formal education omnibus program. The Oatitunity 
Gardens program in Oosta Rioa is a relatively large, on-going, and success- 
ful project vjhich has slcLll-trained volunteers, each working wit'ii 10-15 
schools in vegetable gardening. Ihe only interest shown by other L.A«C. 
host countries in prinary education is in the field of tredning priitary 
school teacihers. tbny L.A.C. countries think it inapjsropriate to have 
foreigners teaching young children. Another najor reason for not placing 
PCVs in teacher roles at primary schools is that they are not nesxled 
because of a sufficient number of host teachers. 



V. Secondary Education (53 PCVs) 

A. Math/Science (10 PCVs) 

The 3 existing Math/Science programs in Belize (6), Eastern Caribbean 
(1), and Honduras (3) are all phasing^xit. Goals have been met in Honduras* 
Laboratory Science Training; the other programs have been phcised-out 
because they do not meet BHN criteria. Math/science PCVs have decreased 
from 24 to 10 fron 1978 to 1980. Ihey mate iip 4% of formal education 
and 18% of secondary education. There does not appear to be much demand 
for math/science PCVs in L.A.C. 

B. English/TEFL and Arts/language (4 PCVs) 

There is only one program, Belize Educaticxi, Which has TEFL PCVs and 
it is being phased-out due to BHN programming. English/TEEL and Arts/ 
language PCVs have decreased fron 8 to 4 from 1978 to 1980. Ihey make 
up 1% of fomal education and 4% of secondary education. 

C. Vocational/Technical Educaticxi (36 PCVs) 

This category includes agricultural education eis well as vocational 
/technical education. Currently, there are 5 programs with PCVs in 
agricultural education: Belize (2 PCVs in 2 different programs), Ecuador 
(5), Honduras (4), and Janaica (4). There is possible expansion for 
these programs, but they are hanpered by 1cm fill-rates. PCV roles vary 
from teaching agriculture in a formal classroom to working with school 
gardens to practical hands-on instruction. All these programs ireet BHN 
criteria except the Agriculture Education Program in Chile, vhich is 
merged into an agriculture extension program because it has focused more 
on research than direct sewioe. 

There are 3 programs in vocationed educaticxi: Belize (1), Eastern 
Caribbean (8), and Ecuador (8). Vocational education is a hi^ priority 
for both the host countries and Peace Corps, but there are problems due 
to the hi^ skill levels and teacihing ejcperience requested. PCVs in 
these programs train studoits in practiced skills, such as woodworking. 
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welding, redhaiucs, and carpentry. It shouiU be noted that there are 
other voc/tedi programs listed separately because the placements are in 
tedinical schools, not secondary schools. 

Voc/Tech Bducatioi PCVs have decreased frcm 37 to 36 from 1978-1980. 
Considering that there vas an 18% decrease in total L.A.C« PCVs and a 28% 
decrease in education PCVs, \foc/Tech programs have actually grown 
percentage-wise. VDc/Tech Education PCVs mate up 14% of formal education 
and 67% of seocxjdary educatiai^ 

Although Ag/Voc educatiai programs are desired by both E^ace Corps 
and several host countries, recruiting sufficient nurtoers of qualified 
applicants presents a real problem. Skill training coald provide itore 
Ag/\toc educators if the host countries would accept skill-trained PCVs 
and if skill training modules vgere designed, tested and proven credible. 



D. Other (3 PCVs) 

The only other secondary educaticai program is P.E./Spoirts in Chile. 
This program is phasing-out due to BEIN prograinming. In the past there 
have heeti other sports oriented/coacihing placements, ihis program is 
only 1% of fomal education and 5% of secondary education. 



VI. University Education (18 PCVs) 

There are 4 countries with PCVs in university education: Belize (3), 
Brazil (7), Ecuador (1), and Jaitaica (7). All are in the process of 
phasing-out. Brazil is a country phase-out; the others are phasing-out 
because the programs do not meet BHN criteria. Ihese programs do not 
include teacher training. Ihe PC^/s in university education teach a 
variety of subjects from math, corputer science, machinery operation, 
science, agriculture, and health, to art, taught as a marketable skill 
for Jamaica's tourist trade. 

PCVs in miversity education have decreased from 49 to 18 from 1978 
to 1980. They mate up 6% of formal educatiai. 



VII. ^cial Education (60 PCVs) 

There are 7 countries with special education programs. Belize has 
one PCV in an individual placemmt. Brazil has 6 PCVs but is in the 
process of a oountry phase-out<. Colombia has 14 PCVs in a very successful 
and growing Special Education & Rehabilitation program. The PCVs are 
involved in vorking with mentally retarded or blind/deaf students as 
well as training counterparts and writing teacMng materials. Ooloiibia 
also has cxie PCV left in a program for the Special Olynpics vAiich organized 
games for disabled students. Ihis program is now being phased out as it 
is being handed over to host teachers. 

Oosta Rica has 6 PCVs in S^jecial Education vhich is phasing-out due 
to lac3c of host support and a low BHN rating. There is a question in 
some L.A.C. countries vsJiether special education meets EHN progranming cri- 
teria. 
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Eastern Caribbean has 7 PCVs in a sucoassful Special Education prc^ram 
vJiidh vdll continue at the sairt size since a saturation point has been 
reached on tlie individual islands. 

Ecuador's Special Education (21 PCVs) has also reached saturation level 
due to host infrastructure and limitations of staff support. Honduras' 
Special Education wLll also ooitinue c\t its same size (4 PCVs) as it is 
dependent upon the President's CanmisF>ion for increasing placenents. 
There wDuld also be a prcblem vdth fill shortages if requests v;ere increased. 

PCVs in special education have decreased feron 116 to 60 fran 1978 to 
1980. Ihey make up 21% of fonnal education. There is the possibility of 
nonfomal special educaticxi in Ecuador vAiich wuld open new possibilities 
for expansion outside the education infrastructure. 



VIII. Curriculum Development (10 PCVs) 

There are two countries vdth curriculum developtnent programs. Belize 
has 4 PCVs vathin its education program are working in curricula^ 
develcpnent. As Belize VMants more ertphasis on teacher training and 
curriculum development, there will be more PCVs in curriculun developmait 
as acadanic teachers are phased-out. Eastern Caribbean's Education 
Developn^nt has 6 PCVs developing curricula for remedial reading and 
agriculturally based math. Both these programs meet BHN criteria. 

PCVs jji curriculum development have decreased from 28 to 10 from 1978 
to 1980. Ihey make up 3% of formal education. It should be noted that 
other categories may be involved with curriculum developn^t, especially 
teacher training and special education, but only as a secondary activity. 



IX. Teacher Training (108 PCVs) 

There are 5 countries with teacher training progrcims. Honduras has 
4 separate programs with a total of 50 PCVs. Teac±ier Training has PCVs 
giving short courses and working visits; it is successful. Rural Pilot 
Schools has PCVs training teachers in food crop production, animal 
husbandry (bees, chickens, rabbits, pigs), carpentry, nutrition, 
and hanemaking. Ihe program is stable in size, but has had problems 
getting host teachers to cooperate. Pre-Service Teacher Training and 
Rre-School Training are phasing-cut due to goals being met. Ihe Rre- 
Service PCVs taught in teacher colleges establishing teacher training 
programs in technical siiDjects, counseling, educational technology and 
nutrition. Pre-School PCVs worked in all facets of developing a pre-sc>iool 
curriculun, teaching materials, training teachers and setting up the 
institutional framework for the program. 

Belize has 4 PCVs within the education program in teacher training 
and plans to expand as acadanic teaching is decreased. Eastern Caribbean 
has 5 PCVs in Education Development are training vocational teachers 
in teaching remedial reading and agriculture teachers in mathenatics. 
It will continue at the same size. 

Jamaica has 20 PCVs in Teacher Training. The special education caijx)- 
nent is e:qpanding due to more requests; the counseling con^onent is 
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staying at the same size because of continued need; the early childhood 
education corpcxient is phasing-out due to lack of success. 

Paraguay has 29 PCVs in Basic Skills/Primary Education. The urban 
experimental school coqponent is phasing down due to emphasis on the 
rural conponent in v*iich PCVs train teachers at rural schools. If it 
were not for political reascxis the urban ccnjxxient of the project mi^t 
be phased-out. PCVs in teacher training have decreased fran 131 to 116 
since 1978. Ihey make up 38% of formal educati ')n. 



X. Vocational/Technical Schools (18 PCVs) 

There are 2 countries with PCVs vorking in technical schools. Eastern 
Qiribbean has 12 PCVs in Practical EHucatic^ vho are teaching plumbing, 
masonry, auto mechanics, carpoitry and refrigeratic^ in technical schools. 
This program is successful and could be expanded if qualified applicants 
could be recruited. 

In Honduras, there are 4 PCVs working in CX*cupational Training \vho 
serve as technical trainers in the natioial vocaticxial schools. The 
program has growth potential but is dependent upon AID funding and highly 
skilled PCVs vho are very difficult to recruit. The Health Personnel 
Training hcis 2 PCVs training nurses, x-ray technicians, anestheists, and 
lab technicians. This program is phasing-out due to goals being net. 

PCVs in vocation2d/technical schools have increased frcm 17 to 18 
since 1978, a relative percentage increase vhen total PCVs have drcpped 
over 300 and education PCVs decreased over 150. 



XI. Nonfbrmal Education (79 PCVs) 

There are 6 countries with nonfoimal education programs. Brazil 
had 3 nonfbrmal education programs — Youth Professiaialization (1), and 2 
Vocational Education programs (3 PCVs) — Which are all phasing-out since 
PC/Brazil is phasing-out. These programs were designed to rehabilitate 
youths by teaching them skills, and to work with training programs for 
counselors and social vorkers. 

Chile has several ncMiformal education programs. Youth Qcportunity 
Development (36 PCVs) operates Rdiabilitation Centers for Juveniles. 
The Youth Develqpirent includes iitproving staff training at orphanages, 
developing vocatic»>al training programs and jcb opportunities for youths. 
This program wLll continue at the same level. Other nonfbrmal programs 
in Chile are Agricultural Education (3) and Forest Technician Training (1), 
\>hich are both phasing-out because they do not meet BHN programming 
criteria. 

Colcxnbia has 11 PCVs in B3ucation Develcpnent, vhich is phasing-dcwn 
due to conflicts in receiving hoet-country support. The program vas 
designed to work with street children in big brother roles and teach 
them vocational skills; other PCVs worked in individual placements, suoh 
as teaching swimming to the blind. 

Honduras has 2 PCVs vho are beginning Mult Basic BSucation, vhich 
is designed to prottote and teach adult literacy. This program will pro- 
bably stay small partly because of politiccil reasons. 
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Jamaica has 7 PCVs in Social Developnent; these are individual place- 
ments wrking towards the goals of better health, self-discipline and 
self-reliance for youth and wcxnen through job skills. This project is 
being e^qpanded. There is also a nonfbmal Pural Education Developnent 
(1 PCV) \*iich is phasing-out due to lack oi fundir^ and personal danger 
to the volunteer. 

Parlay has 5 PCVs in Agricultural Eflucation. They wrk with farmers 
throu^ an agriooltural center. However, the pax)gram has attracted more 
affluent farmers instead of the poorer <xies, and the program would be 
phased out except that special consideration founded the center and 
exerts pressure to keqp PCVs there. 

Nonformal education is an annibus of diverse programs. Bach must be 
examined individually in the context of its country. Ifonformal education 
is another category of potential growth for L.A.C. It allows Peace Corps 
to work with problems vhich cannot always be reached throu^ the education 
infrastructure . 

Nonfbrmal education has increased from 73 to 79 PCVs since 1978, 
now making up 22% of all education programs. With an i-icrease of 8% 
since 1978, it is the second largest grcwth cat gory. 



Sunmary 

Dioring the last two years, total volunteer nurrbers have decreased in 
Latin Ameirica/Carilijean by 18%, while education PCVs have decreased 28%. 
Education is not a PC/IAC priority ccirpared with other sectors- Reasons 
for this relative lack of interest in education programmir^ axa the host 
country requests for other skills, the level of development in latin 
America, and Peace Corps BHN programming directives^ 

Ehj^iasis in PC/L.A.C. education programmirg is on: 

(1) training teachers as an effective way to iiiprove the education 
system; 

(2) teaching practj.cal skills (67% of secondary education placements are 
in ag/voc education); 

(3) providing direct services to disadvaritaged or disabled host i)ersons 
either within the education infirastrvicture or in nonfbrmal education. 

Although PC\'s in education have decreased^ there are grcwth programs. 
If the PC/Brazil phase-out is taken intc considercXtion, there has 
been only a 15% decrease in education PCVs vhich is lesf i than the regioi 
wide decrease of 18%. In actuality, education procj^ammo7ng in latin 
America is viable, but small in relation to other t^pes of programming. 
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SmiMS OF lATIN AMERICA/CARIBBEAN EDUCftTION PRQGI^ 



9/1978* 9/1979 9/1980 % change 

Total 1978% Total 1979% Total 1980% 1978-80 



Total 


1718 


il00% 1 


1491 


1 1 

|100% 


11406 


|100% 


1 -18% 


Total Eiucation (te)** 


506 


|30% 1 


420 


|28% 


1 365 


|26% 


-28% 


Nonfoxmal Education 


73 


|14% TE\ 


96 


|23%EE 


1 79 


|22%TE 


■K)6% 


Formal Education (FE) 


435 


|86%TE 1 


324 


|77*rE 


1 286 


|78%TE 


-35% 


Primary Ed. 


11 


|03% FEI 


11 


|04%FE 


1 19 


|07%FE 


■f 58% 


Secondary Ed. (SE) i 


83 


|19%FE 1 


63 


|19%FE 


1 53 


il9%FE 


-34% 


Math/Science 


24 . 


|05%FE 1 
|34%SE 1 


16 


|05%FE 
|25%SE 


1 10 


|04%FE 
|18%SE 


-58% 


Engllsh/TEPL 1 


3 


|01%FE 1 
|04%SE 1 


3 


|01%FE 
|04%SE 


1 2 


|01%FE 
|04%SE 


-33% 


Art/Language/otherj 


19 


|04%FE 1 
|23%SE 1 


8 


|02%FE 
|l?/%i^ 


! 5 


|02%FE 
|09%SE 


-74% 


Vocatlonal/Tecii. | 


37 


i08%FE 1 
|53%!3E 1 


36 


|13%FE 
|57%SE 


1 36 


|14%FE 
|67%SE 


-03% i 


University Bd. I 


49 


|11%FE 1 


29 


l09%fE 


1 18 


|06%FE 


-63% i 


Special Ed. | 


116 


|27%FE 1 


77 


i24%FE 


1 60 


|21%FE 


-48% 1 


Curriculum Dav. I 


28 


|06%FE 1 


12 


|04%FE 


1 10 


|03%FE 


-64% 1 


Teacher Training I 


131 


|30%ee: I 


111 


|34%FE 


1 106 


|38%EE 


-18% 1 


Vocational/Tecai. 1 


17 


|04%FE 1 


21 


|06%FE 


1 18 


|06%£E 


+06% 1 



(not seoondary Ed.) 



* El Salvador and Nicaragua volvinteers not included 
** TE>=lbt2LL education volunteers 

FEWomal education volunteers 

SE«Secondary education volunteers 
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EDUGftTia? PROGRAMS BY OOUNTRY 





9/1978 


9/1979 


9/1980 


1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 


# of PCVs 


1 

1 74 


65 


56 


40 


1 42 


1 t 
1 33 1 


# of Education PCVsj 


1 19 


21 


25 


26 


i 18 


1 1 
1 21 1 


% of EducatiOTi PCVs 


1 25% 


32% 


44% 


65% 


1 42% 


1 1 
1 63% 1 


# of Formal Eaucation PCVs 


1 19 


21 


25 i 


26 


1 18 


1 1 
1 21 1 


# of Nonfonnal BducaticHi PCVs 


1 00 


00 


00 1 


00 


1 00 


1 1 
1 00 1 



Education prograns include; 
Education 

Youth Developnent(Ag. & Vbc.) 



OOUNTRy CVEBVIEW 

In the past PC/Belize*s arphasis within the educaticxi sector caitered on 
the extension of seocMidary education to the rural areas of the country. 
Toward that eid, PC/Belize has provided secondary school teachers in geo- 
graghy, nath, general science, English and music. While PC/Belize's 
involvenrent in these activities is on-going , Barry Wells # the Country' 
Director, sees a decreasing need for classroom teadiers, except in itath/ 
science. Although alreacfy involved in curriculum developnent, teacher 
training, and vocational education, PC/Belize plans to expand these 
activities, particularly vocatic»aL educaticxi. PC/Belize is also planning 
to become involved in special education and pre-school education within 
the next three years. Vhile Uiese represent the prograimdng directions 
in vhicfh PC/Belize would like to move, Barry Vfells etrphasisfles that, 
as stated in the Country Agreement betweoi Belize and Peace Corps, Peace 
Corps respcxids 'to individual requests by the government of Belize and 
can take no new programming initiatives outside of this context. 

Several issues were brought up concerning the education sector in Belize. 
First, Peace Corps can and should set overall progrartrdng emphasis. In 
the field, however. Peace ODrps must not be (togmatic, but nust respond to 
the host country gwemnent's perceived needs. Therefore new programming 
initiatives must come as suggestions and not as directives to the country. 

Secondly, it is unclear Whether Peace Corps can recruit enough qualified 
(degreed) ^plicants in agriculture to make an agriculture education 
program viable. 
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535A2 Eduoation 9/1978 §/l979 9/1980 

volunteers on bo&rd 17 19 23 

Vblunteers in this program are involved in classrcan teadiing, curri- 
culuTrt develppmnt, and teacher training. Of the 23 volunteers currently 
serving in the program, 14 teach academic sibjects such as general science, 
nath, geography, music and Englisti in secondary schools and colleges. 
Four volunteers vork with the curriculum develcpnent unit of the Ministry 
of Eduoation in such diverse job assigimnts as RBSOurce Center librarian, 
Hiysical ESducation Teacher, ttoterials Production and Language Arts Coordi- 
nator. Four volunteers wric at the Belise Tsachers' College vhere thv 
train primary school teachers* these volunteers vork as a Librarian 
(1), as mtem Scpervisors (2), and as an Agricultural Instructor (1). 
The remaining volunteer is a Sdhool Gard«i Assistant vitxo is working with 
3 or more rural primary schools to continue or establish self-eustaining 
school gardens and to assist Icxsal teachers to effectively utilize the 
garden as a teacMng tool. 

Volunteers working in curriculum development and teacher training are 
located in Belize Ci'^, the country's largest urban area, vhile the class- 
roan teachers are located all around the country in both large and snail 
towns. Ihis is a continuing parogram that is expected to remain at the 
same size. PC/Belize is currently deeirphasing academic subjects in 
favor of teaciier training, curriculum develc^ment, and especially voca- 
tional education. 



535A5 Youth Develcpnent (Ag. & Voc. ) 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 02 02 02 

While there are more than two volunteers in this program, the two 
represented above are the only volunteers vhose roles are prijiarily as 
teachers. These volunteers serve as an Industrial Arts Instructor and 
as an Agriculture Instructor at a ycxith development center (canp) vhich 
is designed to train school leavers in agricultural and technical skills 
such ajv carpentry and mechanics. The canp is located in a rural area at 
a former prison facility. Ohe youth at the canp are primarily fran poor 
families. This program will continue as it fits into both Ifeace Corps 
and hc3t country development priorities. 
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BRAZIL 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 igSOTR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCVS 


1 1 
1 109 1 


66 1 


24 1 


0 i 


0 


0 1 


# of Education PCVs 


1 1 
i 69 1 


35 1 


17 1 


0 1 


0 


0 i 


% of Educaticxi VCVs 


T ■ 1 

i 63 1 


53 1 


71 1 


0 1 


0 


0 . 1 


# of Formal EcJucaticxi PCVs 


1 1 
1 53 1 


24 I 


13 1 


0 1 


0 


0 1 


# of Nbnfb£inal Education PCVs 


1 1 
i 16 1 


11 1 


4 1 


0 1 


0 


0 1 



Eaucation programs include: 

Special Eaucation & Reshabilitaticxi 

Youth Professioralizaticxi 

bVse ^)ecial Education 

NR/Uiiversity Education 

BA/SE Vboational Education 

CI^Vx!ational Education 

BA/SE Uhiversity Educatiai/Researcih 



aXJNTRy CVERVIEW 

Peace Corps/Brazil is being phased-out; there have been no trainees 
since August 1978. Their Foreign Ministry did not approve an/ projects 
or individual PCVs (they used to review each candidate's biodata before 
issuing a visa) for the last tvo years. 

Programning successes include Special Education and University Educaticn; 
Nursing Education vas not very successful because tlie nurses hed expecta- 
tiais of a more hic^y structured, specialized program than they found 
in practice, \focational Educatic»i and Youth Professionalization are 
nonformal prograins. 

Since Peace Corps is new jiiasing out of Brazil, education programmiiq * 
issues are non-existent. Before the phase-out, programming vas moving 
in "Qie directicxi of more BHN, fran high level bureaucracy to grass roots, 
from university level to cottinunity involvement, from the cities to rural 
tcvais. The Foreign Ministry vanted very highly skilled tecSinicians. 
Ihe sectoral ministries were mDre content with less highly skilled PCVs. 
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512A5 Special Education and 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 
Rehabilitation 

volunteers on board 10 07 02 

512A8 Bk/SE Special Education 05 05 04 

These are essentially the same programs vhich operate in different parts 
of the country. The PCVs in these projects vork in all aspects of physical 
and mental retardaticxi and handicaps: deaf, blind, physically disabled. 

The objectives of the program are to assist the "special" persons to 
ccpe with their handicaps, and to train professionals in ^cial education 
methods. The sites are almost 100% urban? the recipients are mostly 
youth and children (primary and secondary lev^els). The program size has 
renained ocxistant. The host ministry vas requesting as highly skilled 
PCVfe as were available. 



512A7 Youth Professionalization 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 



volunteers on board 

also merged into this program are: 

512B4 Vocational Eduoaticxi 



09 07 01 



volunteers on board 05 03 02 

512B7 Vocational Education 

volunteers on board 02 01 01 

The objectives of this program are to design and staff programs to 
rdiabilitate youths for prodixztive and regx)nsible roles in society? to 
develop training programs for host country guidance counselors, social 
workers and orphanges/juvenile home administrators. All the sites are 
urban? the recipients are from the lower class and at tiie secondary 
school level. 



512B1 University Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volmteers on board 06 08 03 
512B9 University Education/Lasearch 

volunteers on board 05 04 04 

The objectives of the program are to teadi and conduct research in 
environmental sciences, agriculture, and health. The sites are all 
urban? the stuiaits are feom the mix3dle to uppsr class at the diversity 
level. This program vas becaning smaller due to shifts towards BHN 
porogr amming . 
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9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 igSOTR 1981TR 1982TR 



# 


of PCVs 


1 100 1 


1 

89 1 


100 1 


67 


54 


86 


1 
1 


# 


of Education PCVs 


1 26 1 


1 

40 1 


43 1 


23 


22 


22 


1 
1 




of Education PCVs 


1 26 1 


1 

45 1 


43 1 


34 


41 


26 


1 
1 


« 


of Formal Education PCViB 


i 4 1 


1 

7 1 


3 1 


0 


0 


0 


1 
1 


* 


of Nonformal Education PCVs 


1 1 
1 22 1 


1 

33 1 


40 1 


23 


22 


22 


1 
1 



Education programs include: 

Youth Opportunity Develqpnent 
special Education Centers 
Rehabilitation Centers for Juveniles 
Riysical Education/Sports 
Agricultural Education 
Forest Technician Training 



OXJNTRY OVBRVIEW 

Past trends in education progranurdng have been away fron university 
level or hi^ily technical sibjects, and away frcra fhysical educaticxi and 
sports; trends have been tovard iSpecial Education and Youth Rehabilitation 
progranis. Present directicxis are toward nodifications in Special Education 
and Youth Rehabilitation, such as: a move fron diagnostic centers to 
grass-roots schools in smaller towns, and a nove from government programs 
to private orphanages. 

Programming successes have been Special Education and Youth Cjjportunity 
Development, because of the obvious needs these programs addreso and the 
high return of appreciation fron clients. Failures have been ^ricultural 
Education, because of ,lack of host government s^jpport, and EhysicaL^-^^ 
Education/Sports, because it was not a significant felt need. 

Ncxiformal educaticai programs include Juvenile Rehabilitation, Youth 
Opportunity Development, Forest Technician Training, and Agricultural 
Education. 

Issues involving education progranming in Chile include: placement of 
PCVs iu more rured areas/small towns, working with morfj private agencies 
as opposed to goverrment agencies, working more at the grassroots level 
as opposed to hi^er regional levels. 

BHN directives have influenced educatiOTal programning as seen above. 
The Desk Officer knows of no effects in educatiai programming coming 
fron the Celeste December 1979 Education Memo. 

In the past, the host government has request^ a largco: nixitoer of 
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highly skilled PCVSs than Peace Corps could supply. With the recent 
shift to non-goverrmental agencies and grass-roots placements, Peace 
Oorps is itore able to provide the PCVs needed. 

513C4 Youth Opportunity Develcpoent 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

VDlmteers on board 17 28 36 

Ihis program has incorporated ^cial Education Centers (513A5)# 
Rehcibilitatioh Centers Por Juveniles (513A6), Youth Ct)portimty Develop- 
ment (513A7). 

In %>uth Developnent, the PCVs are working with the staffs and youths 
of institutions for orphans, abandoned children, and "street children." 
In ^ci£d saucation, the PCVs are working with retarded children and 
training the teachers recently assigned to special education. The object- 
ives of the Youth Develcpnent oonponent ar'e: (1) to irtprove personnel 
capabilities, counseling techniques, and ojjerating guidelines of the 
staffs in orphanages, ana (2) to develop vocational training programs and 
job opportunities for the youths. 

The objectives for the Opecicd Education ocraponent ares (1) to assist 
trainable, mentally retarded children in becoming self-sufficioit in the 
working world, (2) create WDrk opportunities for the mentally retarded, 
and (3) develop parents' schools and cortinunity participation in treatment, 
prevention, and si?3port. 

The large majority of the recipients aire from the lower class and 
live in small towns. This program addresses priirary and secondary levels. 
The program will oc»itinue at the same size. Ihis decision is based on 
tho overadl size of the PC/Qiile program and limitations inherent in 
having just one Program Manager for this project. 

Although there is a need for adult literacy programs in C3iile, 
there is no demand for such programs at the present time. 

513B3 Agricultural Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 04 04 03 

The <*jectives of this pnogram are: (1) to do applied research in horti- 
culture and small animal husbandry, ana (2) to teach caipesino youth 
agriculture at the secondary school level. Most of the sites of this 
program are in the rural areas, but they are close to urban centers in 
vhich the universities and rural education centers are located. Ihe 
program addresses lower class canpesinos at the secondary level, and 
middle cleiss university studaits. 

Ihis program is being phased-oat because it has not been at a grass- 
roots level nor provided direct service to the most needy small farmers* 
Also, there was insviffici^it host agency si^^rt. 
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513B6 aijyaloal Eduoatlon/Sports 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volxnteers on board 04 07 03 

The dojectives of this program ar« to teach jhyBical education and to 
train youth in sports, especially baselsall. Ihe sites are smll/madiun 
size toMis; the DscOc Officer does not Iokw the socioeooncmic class of 
the recipients. The program addresses priimxy and secondary levels. 
This program is being phased-out because it does not meet BHtT criteria, 
cKcept fbr soma association with the S^secial Olynpics. 



513B9 Forest Technician Training 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 01 01 01 

PCVs in this project provide e3^>erti8e to technical schools in the 
training of forest technicians, rangers, and workers. The objectives of 
the program axe to teach silviculture and forest fire protection. The 
fbrest \yorlcers are from the lower c1«ubs. 

This program was begun only in PJf '78 and never really got off the 
ground because it vas ju3ged non-BHN and of low priority at the time of 
the py '79 CMP review. It is being phased-out. 
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OOLOMBIA 



9/1978 



9/1979 9/1980 1980rR 1981TR 19e2TR 



« of PCVs 


1 242 


109 


1 1 
1 83 1 


00 


1 00 


1 00 1 


# of Education FC\^ 


1 57 


47 


1 26 1 


00 


1 00 


1 00 1 


% of Education £GVi3 


1 24% 


43% 


1 31% i 


00% 


1 00% 


1 00% 1 


# of Fozmal Education VCVa 


1 43 


24 


1 15 1 


00 


i 00 


1 00 1 


# of NbnfbrnBl Education PCV^ 


I 14 


23 


1 11 1 


00 


1 00 


1 00 1 



Eduoation prograrog include: 

Special Education and ReSiabilitaticxi 
Bducgiticn DevelppwMit 
Oolanbia/l^)ecial Olynpics 



CXXJNTRy CVEFyiEW 

The Peace Oorps Program in Oolaiibia has gone throu^ a dramatic change 
in the last cne-^dr-a-hal£ yeoxs. Viien Richard Baca, the current Oolarihia 
Country Director took over in February 1979, PC/Oolotibia had approximately 
250 volunteers* New, as of the end of FY '80, there are only 83 MDlinteers 
rcnaining. 

Ohere are two main reasons for HiLb drastic cutl)ack. First, the 
Country Direcbor felt that volunteers were not being placed according to 
need. He vArites in the 1981 CMPt "Insteed, it appeared Peace Corps/ 
Colonbia vas assigning PCVs much as a placement service mi^t: Agency X 
asked for a FCV of a particular skill and Peace Corps/Colombia tried to 
fix^ one, or Peace Gorps/Oolcnfeia vyas sent (askad for?) persons of no 
particular skill and tried to place them.'' Ihus, the Country Director 
felt that pLacement must be based an a thorouc|h needs analysis vhidi 
considered how their skills mi^t help resolve a particular problem. 
Ohis firming*H:p of po^ogramming and placement led to a decline in requests 
for trainees. Secondly, and intimately connected, vgas that due to security 
problems, rmrr/ areas of rural Oolavbia were being declared off limits to 
Americans. Peace Oorps found that these were the very same areas vhere 
the Oolaibian Qovemnent offered the least services and vyhere Peace 
Corps was most needed. Vhile PC/Oolcmbia managed to present a phased 
evaojation, PC/Oolcnbia did cancel two large training groups. Ihus, 
through normal attrition, PC/Ctolcmhia has ehrutdc to its present size. 

nie Peace Corps eduoation sector in Colombia consists of three programs: 
Sjpecial Education, Education Development, and l^secial 01ynpics« NLlfredo 
Gonzalez, the former Deputy Director in Oolditoia, indicates that PC/Oolcmhia 
pulled out of formal classroom education in the early and mid-19708 due to 
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natiaialistic feelings in Oolatibia (i.e. ODlombians did not vant foreign- 
ers teadiing in the fornal school systen). Because of this, PC/Oolorbia 
shifted its otfaiasis within the education sector to special education. 
This was due to the fact that the need vas great, that the Qovernmait of 
Oolatibia provided very few services to people with special needs, and it 
vgas deemed a less saisitive area for Peace C3Drps. In 1978, the Special 
Olynpics Program grev out of special Education, Also in 1978, the EHucar- 
tic»i Developnent Program was created, This program was formed to help 
the gamines , the rtav-away/abandcned youths vho live in the streets of 
the major cities of Oolorbia, 

'Phe reduction in the size of the education sector since 1978 seems to 
be part of the overedl PC/COlortoia program reduction and not due to an 
ejqjressed cutback in educaticxi, The future of the education sector 
dei)ends, of course, on the status of the overcdl program in Cbloiibia. 
Ffcwever, barring a ocmplete pull-out, the l^)ecial saucation Program is 
e3?)ected to continue and probably will grow. The future of the Education 
Developnent Program is unknowi as PC/Oolcmbia is chtaiging the focus of 
the program away from the project with the gamines , The Special Olyitpics 
Program is pheising-out in F5f '81, 

Several issues have been identified as inportant to education prograrn- 
ming in Oolontoia, First, nationalistic feelings in Oolarfcia have led to 
seme anti-American feelings, Vhat sorts of prograimdng decisiois should 
PC/OoloTibia mate in lic^t of this? 

Secondly, as its level of developnent rises, Oolcrribia can provide 
rore and more of its manpower needs, Ocxisequently, The Government of 
Oolciribia sonitin i zes volunteers' credeitials very Ccirefully to see if 
they have trie skills that the country needs assistance with at the present 
tmc. There is a real questic»i as to vAiether Peace Ooxps will continue 
to be able to fisxJ the sort of education volmteer that will satisfy 
Colanbia's current education r^eds. 



£14A5 Special Education and 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

Rehabilitation 

volunroers on bocund 36 21 14 

The volunteers in this program work in the public school system. Most 
of the schools physically section off children with special needs, pre- 
dominantly the mentally retarded, from the rest of tlie school. As well 
as doing classroom teaching these volunteers are aigaged in training 
Oolcnbian counterparts and writii:5g guides and manuals for other teachers 
to follow, A smaller number of volunteers teach blind/deaf students in 
a secondary vocational scihool for the blind/deaf. Most of these volunteers 
are located in the urban areeis and serve a cross-section of Colombia's 
stuaoit pcpulaticMi, Wilfredo Gonzalez e^^^cts that the program will 
grew some in the near future, This will depend however, on the nunber 
of scihools vhich initiate the program. This is generally done by a 
group of concerned parents vho eisk school authorities to set up a program 
in their local school. 
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514A7 Education Develcgment 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 14 23 11 

AlthDugh this program is a potpourri, with some volunteers serving in 
essentially individual placements, the program vgas created so as to help 
meet the needs of the gemiines , children v4io live in the streets of the 
large cities* Some of the volmteers wDrked as nonfbrmal teachers, 
others served a big brother role and acccmpanied them as th^ ran in the 
streets. Several volunteers. Who were carpenters, set up halfway houses 
and instructed the gamines on carpentry • Other volunteers in this program 
have tau^t swimming to the blind, worked in Boystowi as music teachers, 
and taught practical agriculture techniques in nonformal settings* The 
diildren served by this program are very poor and generally live in the 
largest cities* 

The future of this program is unclear* Ooordinatiai of the gamine 
project became very difficult during last year's International Year of 
the Disabled* Peace Ctorpe had to diplanatically assist the President's 
wife and her program v*iich at times was at odds with existing programs 
primarily in operation through the Church* The future of the project depends 
on the ability of PC/Oolonbia to locate other areas of need vhere Peace 
Corps' involvement is both appropria.te arjd feasible* 



514B0 Oolorrbia/Special Olympics 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 07 03 01 

The Special Olympics Program was set up by the Kennedy Foundation to 
encourage physical training for the mentally and physically handicapped 
euround the world* PC/Oolatibia, which essentially initiated the program 
for Colombia, sij^plied volunteers to organize the games first at the 
school level, then at the regional, national and international levels* 
Most of the volunteers (as in all current programs in Colaribia) served 
in bigger towns* The children served represented a cross-section of 
Colombian children* 

The program was essentially a one-shot project, with the culmination 
being the international games and the development of a permanent operation 
to handle and coordinate all future events* The volunteers trained 
Oolcmbian counterparts to continue working within the framework they had • 
set ip* Wilfredo Gonzalez says that PC/Colcmbia would like to have 
continued to place several volunteers to ccaitinue the nation-wide coordi- 
nation of the program but the national office has been too slow in organi- 
zing its operation and fiscal si?)port was not fbrseen* Therefore, the 
program is scheduled to phase-out upon the termination of the volunteer 
still serving* 
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COSIA RICA 



9/1978 9/1979 &/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PCllS 


1 153 


1 109 


1 98 


1 100 1 


96 1 


102 1 


# of Education PCVS3 


1 36 


1 19 


1 24 


1 24 1 


12 1 


27 1 


% of Education PCVis 


1 24% 


1 17% 


1 24% 


1 24% 1 


13% 1 


1 

26% 1 


# of Porinal Education ECVis 


1 36 


1 19 


1 24 


1 24 1 


12 1 


27 1 


# of Nonfomal Education PCWb 


1 00 


.1 00 


1 00 


1 00 1 


00 1 


00 1 



Education prograng include; 

Canttunity Gardens 
SSpecial Education 
Agricultural Education/Porestry 



OOONTRy CVEBVIEW 

In the years fran 1976-1980, PC/Ooeta Rica has gene to great lengths 
to shift Its program profile to one that nore closely neets BHN program- 
ining criteria. In fact, PC/(tosta Rica initiated its own effort^ in this 
direction before BHN vas adcpted as agency pcogramdng criteria. In 
FY 78, a nutiber of programs were jhased-out, including: EtigUsh tteachir^; 
Handicrafts; Mmicipal Development; and Hiysical Education ateaciier Train- 
ing. In 1979, the Muoic Instructors and Social Wbrk Programs were also 
fiiased-out. Also, in 1979 the decision v«s made to phase-out of Special 
Education. Along with this, PC/CJoeta Rica decided to cut the Education 
Sector Program ^bnager and to reassign 25 education sector volmteers 
to other sectors (program managers) . 

PC/Costa Rica has created new programs vhich it sees as addressing BHN. 
Among the programs in viiich volmteers teadi are the Cannunity Gardens 
and Agriculture Education Programs. «iile PC/Ooeta Rica would like to 
increase the. nurber of volunteers in both these programs, increases will 
d^)end on the perceived success of ths Octtfiunity Gardens Program ard the 
ability of reace Oorpe to recruit enough quaUfied appUcants for the 
Agriculture Education Program (Peace CJorps was able to fill only 3 out 
ci: 12 requests this year). 

Several important questions have been identified ooncemiiw education 
progranrdng in Gosta Rica: 

1. Do Peace CJorps Teachers in direct teachlaig situations (as opposed to 
teacher training) in Qoeta Rica impact on enou^ Oosta Ricans to 
justify the programs? 

2i, Is Peace Corps involvement in special education in Costa Rica inap- 
prcpriate because of its non-BHN aqphasis? 
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3. can Peace Corps porcvide oxxagh volunteers with agriculture degrees 
to iTBke the Agriculture Edixration Program viable? 

515A1 Camunity Gardens 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volinteers on board 10 10 18 

The volunteers in this project set vp cawtunity gardens and teach 
practiced eigriculturad skills at pcinary schools. The purpose of the 
program is to inijrcve Costa Rican's diets and nutrition by teaching 
chii\dren new fanning nethods and, hcpefully, denonstrating that agricul- 
ttaral work is not daneaning or lew status. The volunteers live in the 
larger towns but travel around to the smaller towns vhere the schools 
are located. Each volunteer is responsible for 10-15 schools. The 
stu3«its are being taught are the diildrei of smedl fermerB or occas- 
sionally small stordceq)er8. i^parently this program has had mixed 
results. A nurrber of school gardens have produced a significant quantity 
of food. At the same time the teacher training aspect of the program 
has been less successful as most of the regular teachers have not beccme 
involved in the school gardens and view the time \*ien the volunteers 
work with the stuJents as siitply a free period for themselves. This 
program is expected to grow as it makes use of generalists who are skilled 
trained at the Centralized Agriculture Training Center in Oosta Rica. 



515A9 Special Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 19 09 06 

Volunteers in this program have worked to organize the first ^>ecial 
Olympics in Oosta Rica, to train teachers to work with mentally retarded 
children, to give in-class guidance to teachers working with children 
with learning disabilities and behavioral problems, other voluiteers 
have taught courses in total ocnrunications instruction and sign language 
to the deaf. Most of the volunteeirs also work in an extensionist role 
to increase the awareness of the cawtiLmity to the needs of people with 
special needs. Again most of the students come from families engaged 
in small farming. 

The ^)ecial Eaucatiai Program is being phased-out. The Country 
Director's explanation for the phasenDUt incluSes the budgetary difficul- 
ties Peace Corps is having, the shift in enphcisis to lesser developed 
ccxjitries, the lew rating received fcy special education as a BHN program 
in the Batch-Bethune r^xDrt, and the director's opinicMi that the i>rojec± 
did vot receive adequate support from the Ministry. J^parently, some of 
the volunteers in the program did not feel that the program should be 
phasedr-out as they felt that they were having a positive inpact on a 
group whose needs the goverrwent historically neglects. 
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515C0 Agriculture Eduoation/Forestry 9/1978 



9/1979 



9/1980 



wlunteers on board 



00 



00 



00 



Tl>e objective of this program is to establish or significantly inprove 
courses in arefbrestation at sixteen vcx^iticxial agricultural hi^ schools, 
VDlunteers are ejcpected to train Costa Rican counterpeu±s and through an 
extension program, ^whidi involves the hi^ school stuflents, to provide 
infbnnaticxi and guliaxice to farmers vho vant to preserve or plant useful 
trees on their land. The hi^ schools are located in rurad aireas (in 
tcwns of aibout 3,000) and the studaits cone from the families of small 
famers. 

Both PC/Oosta Rica and the Costa Rican Government were very dissapointed 
ty the fill rate this progrem received, in this, the startip year. 
While 12 volunteers were eisked for, only three were recruited and one 
of these terminated during training, PC/Oosta Rica would like to ej^sand 
the program if PC/Vfeshington can find applicants with the necessary 
qualifications or if the Oosta Rican Government will lov^er tl*a skill 
requirements for the progrctn. 
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EASTERN CARIBBEAN 





9/1978 


9/1979 9/1980 198CTR 


1981TR 1982TR 


# of PCVs 


1 180 


122 


1 120 


1 91 


125 


1 127 1 


# of Education PCWs 


1 88 


I 45 


1 39 


1 24 


40 


1 36- 1 


% of Education VOfB 


1 47% 


i 37% 


1 33% 


1 26% 


32% 


1 28% 1 


# of Formal Education PCVSs 


1 88 


1 45 


I 39 


1 24 


40 


1 1 
1 36 1 


# of Nonfoxml Education PCVSs 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


00 


1 00 1 



Education progranB inclucae; 

EC Education Develofinent 
EC ^)6C!ial Education Development 
EC Practical Education Developnent 
EC Seocxidauy Education Developnent 



OOIliTBY OVERVIEW 



The jears since 1976 have brougfht about a sharp decline in the percent- 
age of volunteers involved in the education sector in the ESistem Carib- 
bean (fron 85% to 33%) . Dob Barnes, the Country Director during this 
period, attributes the diange in the program ndx to a reorieiting of 
PC/Eastern Caribbean's priorities towards agricultural projects vhich 
serve the rural poor. Within the education sector, PC/EC decided to 
phase-out the direct teaming of aoedanic sitojects in the secondary 
schools and enphasiae practic2d and agricultural, education outside the 
fbrraal education setting. The phasing-out of the Seoondary Educaticxi 
Development Erograns is a major factor in the halving of the size of the 
education sector in the last two years. Also, the Educational Development 
Program, v*dch concentrates on relevant curricula change, has drcpped 
significantly in size since 1978. 

The decrease in education volunteers has been concurrent vdth an overall 
reduction in Eteace Oorps^ program size. Factors cited in this decrease 
were the scaling down of Peace Corps involvement in Barbados as well as 
the phasing out of secondary 3ducaticxi. In general, the scaling dowi of 
Peace Corps ^ activity on any particular Eastern Caribbean island will 
decrease the overall pax^am size a3 the problem of saturation levels 
does not allow for the replacing of volunteers on other islands. Over 
the next several years the size of the education sector will likely 
remain stable af» special education scales down and more volunteers teach 
practical and agricultural education in the technical colleges and junior 
secondary schools • 
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Infx>rtant gueatlons Involving education programrdng In E&stem Caribbean 
Incliadet 

1. » mcM does Peace Ooxpe help to nake school curricula more relevant to 

the Eeistem Caribbean's needs \hile many Influential parents vant 
their diildren prepared for traditional (British) exams? 

2. Baace ODips ftels that BEistem Caribbean is concentrating an inordi- 
nant amount of its educational resources on seccnclary education. 
Miat is Psace Corps' prqper role in the educational sector in li^t 
of this? 

3. Saturation of an islawi by volunteers ia a very real problem in the 
Eadtem Caribbean. How does one apportim a limited nurber of 
volunteers in the various sectors? 

4. Many teadiers leave the Eastern Caribbean because of Im pay and lack 
of opportunity. Is it vjorth^Aiile for volunteers to tredn teachers if 
nary will leave the islands at a later date? 



53812 EC Education Develcpment 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on boaird 33 17 11 

Ihe EC Blucaticn Development Program, as all the education programs 
in E«C., is an aggregate program ccqposed of a nuiiDer of smaller educa- 
tional development programs. Bach island has its own ministries v^ich 
create its cfwn programs with Peace Corps. Ihus, depending on the island, 
the role of the volunteer will change. 

In general, volunteers in the educatioi develqpment programs seek to 
inprovc the scope and impact of the school systems by introducing needed 
curricula change and training teachers. For example, in Dominica, an 
agriculturally-based mathematics curriculum has been developed and iitple- 
msntod at Dondnica^s Oonrainity High School. On another island, volunteers 
are involved in introducing ranedial reading programs at the junior 
secondary schools which provide vocational education for those students 
yitio are not going on to talce their "0" level exams. Bob Barnes reports 
that volunteers will often live in a large town (since the islands are 
small) and ocntiute to a number of schools within a district, ihis is a 
continuing program which is likely to remain at the same size over the 
next severed years. 



53813 EC Special Education Developnent 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volmteers on board 13 04 07 

Most of the volunteers in speeded education programs in the Esustem 
Csaribbean are teachers of the maitally retarded and the deaf. Peace 
Corps has heen instrunental in providing appropriate, effective educaticxi 
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for diildreTiV xvlth special needs. In nany cases volunteers have organlzod 
and set up the only special education schools on a particular Island. 
In these schools the volunteer Is generally the si^rvlsor until counter^ 
parts can be taug|%t. \tolunteers also organlsse parents of the handicapped 
and help to raise funds both from private sources and througjh government 
grants. The children at these schools are frcm 5«-15 years old and repre- 
sent a cross-section of the population of the Islands. Bob Beomes reports 
that specled education pcogratns have probably been the most conspicuously 
suocessful education programs In the Eastern Ceudbbean as very little 
vas being done In this area befbre Peace Coxps became Involved. He also 
says that Peace Oorpe has been able to recruit volunteers \kio can perform 
viell In this role. The BC %)eclal Eduoatloi Program has probably peaked 
In size due to the fact that there Is only one school per Island and 
counterparts, trained by volmteers, are now taking over the teaciiing 
positions. 



53814 EC Practical Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volmteers on board ■ 20 18 jO 

The BC Practical Education Program represents the area of greatest 
gro^^ within the PC/EC education sector. The former Country Director 
reports that about 8 (40%) of the volunteers In this program teach Indus- 
trial Arts and Home Booncmlcs, primarily a*-, the junior secondeuy schools. 
The other 12 (60%) of the volunteers teacii plumbing, raaaonry, auto mechar- 
nlcs, carpentry euKi refrigeration at two year technlced colleges. The 
technical tradnlng colleges are located iii the cc^ltal cities vhlle the 
junior seoondcOY schools eure located both In the large cities and the 
rural areas. The students are the chlldrei of small farmers as the 
children of the elite do not generally follow a vocational currlculm. 
PC/BC expects this program to grew as the British are pulling out of the 
technlced colleges and the Island governments will need to rely on Peace 
Corps for more help In staffing the schools. This may be problematic, 
however, as Peace Corps cannot recruit people v*>o are both hl?^y skilled 
and \^o have teaching esqperlence. Some of the volunteers are able to 
adjust to the teaciiing situation In the Eastern Caribbean vhlle others 
can not. Peace Corps aLeo e3^>ects an Increased danand for volunteers to 
teacii agrlculturad educatlcxi In the junior secondary schools. 



SecoTKlary Education Development 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

(no pro-am nuitoef) 

volunteers on board 22 06 01 

In the peust, secondeury education development programs made vp the 
largest part of Peace Corps* Involvement In the education sector In the 
BEistem Caribbean. Vblunteers In -Oils program tau^t Mathematics, General 
Science, English, French and Spanish. This helped the Islands to provide 
a qusdlty education for adl children. Many of the volunteers acted as 
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x«placaraant8 while itlandters upgraded their teadiing skills at teadier 
ooUjiet or universities. Before the current B»T programing eiphasis, 
PC/EC had decided to phase-out of the classroom teaching of ac2demic 
svijjects. Biis %ns due to the feeling among PC/EC country staff that it 
*»s n ore iBc portant Ibr Bsace Oorpe to ooocentrGte its efforts in curriculun 
develqeawnt, teadier training and vocational sibjects. One volunteer 
may oontihue to teach in a secondary sdwol in St. Vincent for the next 
se\;eral years. 
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ECUADOR 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1932TR 



# 


of PCVs 


i 202 


1 180 


1 189 


1 218 


i 213 


1 213 1 


# 


of Educatiai PCVs 


1 53 


1 35 


1 35 


1 54 


i 44 


1 44 i 


% 


of Education PCVs 


1 26% 


1 19% 


1 19% 


1 25% 


i 21% 


1 21% 1 


# 


of Fomal Baucation PCVe 


1 53 


1 35 


1 35 


1 54 


1 44 


1 44 1 


# 


of Nbnfomal Education XV^s 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 1 



Edtaoation programs include; 

Special Baucation 
Vxational Educa t ion 
Agricultural Education 
Uhiversity Eduoation/CJatolica 



CXXJNTRY OVERVIEW 

• Over the last severed yeeurs th3 PC/Ecvia3or education sector has de- 
creased in size. 7[his is netinly attributable to the gradual pheuse-out 
of the uiivei.*sity education programs. Ihese programs (University Educatioi 
/Catolica and Uiiversity Eduoation/Politecnica} were not deened to meet 
HJN progranndng criteria and PC/Ecuador believed that teachers for these 
universities were available throu^ other sources. The phase-out of 
these programs is edso in line vdth a general sihift away from urban 
placements in Ecuador. 

In both the Special Education and Vocational Bducaticxi Programs^ 
PC/Ecuador is eicpLoring ways of placing volmteeirs in rural areas. In 
JYs '80 and 'SI, PC/Ecuador is placing several volxanteers in each project 
in public schools located in small towns to act as pilot tests. Vhile 
the Special Education and Vocational Education Programs have generally 
been successful, the Agriculture Education Program has been xoore problem- 
atic, as Ecuadorean teachers have felt threatened by the presence o:. 
volunteers and volunteers have felt t^t they have not been used properly 
in their schools. ^X^lunteer dissatisfaction has led to a hi^ termination 
rate. PC/Ecuador has recently placed five new volmteers in tiiis program 
and is currently mcnitoring the success of this groqp. The program will 
likely e)(pand moderately or else be phzisedKxit dep.'^nding on the success 
of this group. 

Issues effecting educational programttdng in Bcuactor include: vhether 
Peace Corps education volunteers are serving in programs that represent 
both the area of Ecuador's greatest educational need's and areas in which 
they can be effective. Also, am volunteers serve effectively in the 
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pxiblic school system v*iere they vri.ll have to cope vdth the jealousies of 
Ecuadorean teadiers and the cheating and buying of grades ty stutJents? 



518^6 Special Educatiaa 9/ 1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volmteers on board 20 23 21 

The objective of the S^pecial Education Program is to teach handicapped 
children skills to enable them to beccrae self-siipporting, Vblmteers give 
demonstration lessons in such areas as blind mobility and teaching methods 
for instructicxi of the mentedly retarded. These lessons are observed by 
Ecuadorean teachers. Volunteers are vorking with the blind, retarded, 
and children with learning disabilities. As this program essentially 
represents a group of individusd placements in a nuntoer of private axvJ 
public institutions, both the jobs the volunteers do and the types of 
students taught are very diverse. While all the sites are urban (or 
close to urban areas), the Programming and Training Officer (PTO) reports 
that the majority of the children served are the poor, particularly at 
the instituticms run by charitable organizations. The program has scored 
some significant institution-building r^ucoesses to date, ani has helped 
organize Ecuador's first %)ecial Olynpics. - 

The pro reports that the program as presoitly ocnoeived will likely 
stay at the same siase for the next year or so* This is due, in part, to 
the fact that there are only a certain nurtoer of institutions which 
serve the handicfiqoped, and i^aace Oorpe is alreaiy providing voltnteers 
to most of these. Also the Program Manager for this project is edready 
handling all the volunteers and activities he is capable of. NMietheless, 
PC/Ecuador is doing the preliminary groundwork for the placement of 
Especial Education volunteers in rurcil areas in anticipaticm of a possible 
reorientation of the program. A move into this eurea would entadl the 
utilization of nonformal methods in teaching the handicapped, cis the 
volunteers wDuld be vorking to organize and teach children where no 
instituticMicLL framework or support exists. 



518A7 Vocaticanal Educaticxi 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers cn board 09 02 08 

Currently, volunteers in The Vocational Education program are primarily 
vx^rking as shcp teachers in two institutions: Escuela Anzoategui in Guay- 
aquil and Gentro del MucfhacSio Trabajador in Quito. These schools tredn 
students in jaractical skills, prinarily woodworking, t;^?elding, printing, 
and mechanics. The PTO says that the students served are the poor from 
urban slums, and vhile tlie students are jriirarily from the traditions^ 
school age populatiai, some adults also attend the schools. He also 
reports that graduates of the scStools can definitely find jobs at the 
end of their schooling. 

As in the case of the S^pecial BducaticMi Program, PC/Ecuador is trying 
to move volunteers in the Vx!ational Education Prograra out of the larger 
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cities into the axall locales, ihis is because PC/Ecuador believes that 
the sntall towns are \*iere the need is greater and PC/Ecuador feels that 
the above-mentioned institutions can soon stetff thenvselves. FC/Ecuador 
has recently placed twD volixiteers in pitolic vocational hi^ scihools in 
snaller towns. If this atterapt is successful, the VDcational ESucation 
ftrxDgram vail litely be reoriented in this direction. Another possible 
area of reorientation is vocational education in prisons. Vhile 
a pilot effort from EY '78 to early EY '80 vas sucx:essful, political 
conflict vdLthin the Government of Ecuador has hindered the negotiaticxi 
of an agreen^it with Peace C3orps. 



518B2 Agriculture/Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 00 06 05 

The purpose of this project is to svrppLy volunteers to vooatiOTial 
agriculture hi^ schools so as to teacJi practical, hands-on instruction 
in agricultural techniques. Ihe PTO reports that these schools are 
located in small tOMis and that the students att^iding the schools are a 
ndx of ciiildren frcm poor and working class families, those children 
vAio graduate from the schools will gaierally go on to WDrk as mid-level 
technicians for the Ministry of Agriculture, work on the adndnistraticxi 
of larger fame or eiter conpanies or businesses related to agriculture. 

Hie pro says that this is currently the most problertatic of all educa-- 
tion progratB in Ecuador. Uiou^ there are itany requests for voluiteers 
frcm school adndnistators, the Ecuadorean teachers often do not understand 
the role of the volmteers and do not use their services properly. Ten- 
sion between Ecuadorean teachers and volunteers have been excacerbated 
ty the paying off of thp Ecuadorian teachers by their students and the 
inability of volunteers to adjust to blatant cheating. Wiilo there 
have been some notable sucx:esses in this program, the failure rate has 
cdso be^ hi<^. As was previously stated, PC/Ecuador will carefully 
manitor the success of a new group of five volmteers (beginning service 
in early F5r '81) before determining v^ether it will continue or phase-out 
the program. 



518B4 University EducaUon/Catolica 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 14 04 01 

In 1978, 14 volunteers were involved in university education programs 
at dtolica and Iblitecnicei. These volunteers tau^t mathematics, ccnpu- 
ter science, and industrial arts machinery operaticxi and maintenance. 
Due to the non-BHN eqphafjis of the program and the belief amDng PC/Ecuador 
staff that qualified Ecuadorean teachers could be hired, the programs 
are being phased-out. The phaoe-out will be corplete upon termination 
of the volunteer now serving. 
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HONDURAS 



9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 1980TR 1981TR 1982rR 



# 


of PCVs 


1 180 1 


197 i 


225 


239 


1 160 


1 169 i 


# 


of Educaticxi PCVs 


1 57 1 


61 1 


69 


44 


1 35 


1 28 1 


% 


of Educaticai PCVs 


1 32 1 


32 1 


32 


19 


1 22 


1 17 1 


# 


of Ponnal Education PCVs 


1 57 1 


60 1 


67 


39 


1 35 


1 22 1 


# 


of Nbnfbrmal Educaticsi PCVs 


1 0 1 


1 1 


2 


5 


1 0 


1 6 1 



Eaucatic^ prograne include: 

Teacher Training 
Rural Pilot Schools 
Pre-Service Teacher Training 
Pre-School Education 
Special Educaticxi 
Occupational Training 
Agricultural Education 
Laboratosry Science Training 
Health Persamel 
Adult Basic Education 



OOUNTRy CA^VEEW 

Past traids in education prograraning have been in the directicMi of 
pre-school curriculum and program development, primary school teacher 
training, and connanity involvement activities. Other priorities have 
been special Idnds of projects of hi^ importance to the host government 
(i.e., sports education, specieil education). Vocational education and 
refiresher courses for rural teachers have been other trends. 

Future directions will Include adult nonformal educaticai and home/ 
garden/lifeskills education. More enphasis will be placed on vocational 
education, there will be an increase of zrural and small town assigrments 
as certain urban assignmaits reach ccnpletion. 

The progranndng sucoesses include: (1) the national pre-school program, 
and (2) special education programs' that fbcus on early detection and 
parent involvement. There has heen a failure of support from the Ministry 
of Education £br the most rural euisignnents, vAiich has resulted in a 
higher than average termination rate. Many host teachers do not want to 
be placed in the rured areas and because of this there are ptoblans £br 
the PCVs in these rured schools. Adult Basic Education is a nonformal 
education program. 

There are several ijrportant issues oonoeming educaticxi programming. 
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First, there is lacik of /sporadic support frcm the Ministry of Education 
for PCVS in isolatad niral areas. Another issue deals with prdbleros vol- 
unteers ^counter on their jobs. Ihese include: (a) introducing new 
teacMng methods vjhen the host country arphasis is on rote learning, (b) 
teadiing students v*io deroonstrate little intellectual independence and 
cvuriosity, and (c) deeding witii the bureaucracy within the Ministry of 
Bducation. Clnallyr the Ministry of Education would like higher i^lls/ 
e3$)erienoe in PCVs. 

It Ehould also be noted that education programtdng has not been influ- 
enced ty BHN directr;es because the prograitB were already desigied to 
respond to basic hunein needs. 

522BO Teacher Trainirx j 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 17 16 20 

All t3ie PCVs in this jprogram are assigned to the Ministry of Education. 
They plan and carry c?rt: short courses for govemnent teachers; they also 
conduct working visits to schools throuc^out Honduras. The objectives 
of the program are: to provide in-service teacher training to an average 
of 30 teachers in each of tte 20 laboratory elementary schools, and to 
train personnel far and set up datonstraticxi laboratories in home econo- 
mics/nutrition and. industrial arts. 

The sites are 20% Icirge cities, 50% provincial towns, 25% rural areas, 
and 5% oth^^r. Ihe students cam fircm the lower or lower-iiiiddle class. 
The program addresses botti the primary and secxDndary levels. This program 
is renaixiing stable in size due to wishes of PC/lfondurcis and the Ministry 
of Education. 



522A3 Rural Pilot. Schools 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on beard 16 14 18 

The JJCVa in this program are assigned to primary schools in snail 
towns, villages, and rural areas. Ihey work with stud^ts, teachers, 
school administrators and the families of the students. Itey activities 
include raising smEill animals (rabbits, chickens), home and school gardens, 
and craft-making. The objectives of the program are tc assist 50 key 
pilot schools hy: training 200 rural teachers by 1983 in the skill 
areas of food crop production, care of bees, chickens, rabbits, and 
pigs, and ty tredning these teachers in simple carpaitry, natriticMi, 
homenaking, in order to make primary level instruction relevant to the 
needs of Honduran rural children. 

All the sites are rural baised. Ihe recipi^ts are lower cleiss (i.e., 
snail town peasants) but not the poorest of the poor. The pcogrwi 
addresses primary school students, their teachers and families, and 
cxxtitwnity leaders, ahe program is remaining stable at this tints. PC/Hon- 
duras has had sam problems in getting host teachers to cooperate 
wLlh the program. 
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522C2 Pre-Servlc?e Teadier Tralnirg 



9/1978 



9/1979 



9/1980 



voluateers on board 



04 



07 



07 



•nie PCVs in this program teach oourses in the national teacher tredning 
college; thoy are also involved in other activities to build positive 
rasP>xt with their counterparts and students « The objectives of the 
program are to establish by 1981 on-going teadier training programs in 
technical education, heme econcmics and nutriticxi, industrial arts, 
g'iidance and counseling, physical education, and educationea technology 
for 250 students attending regular and ceureer development courses at the 
national teadier tretining college. 

The sites are urban. The students are fran the lower and lower^middle 
classes. The program addresses the university level. This program is 
gradually being phased-cut as the objectives are being met. 



522B1 Fre-School Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 06 05 05 

The PCVs in thds program wrk in the national pre-sdiool program. 
Iheir activities include materials preparation, courses, on-the-job 
training^ team-teadiing, connunity developnent and involvement. Some 
PCVs have also vorked in the MJ.nistry of Education in institutional dev^ 
elopment. 

The objectives of the program are: to establish by 1983, in five 
selected regions of the country, a program of pre-sdiool development by 
setting up in-service teadier tredning oourses vdth an average of 10 
students eadi for the training of future pre-sdxxDl curriculun assistants; 
to develop in-service teadier tredning oourses for an average of 30 
teadiers yearly per region; to initiate in eadi of the five regions 
programs in health, nutrition, and social promotion within the camunities 
\N*iere the pre-schools are located. 

The sites are 35% urban, 40% small town, 25% rural. The client popula- 
tion is firom the lc^\^ class, and the program addresses the pre-sdwDl 
level. 

Hie program is being phased-out over the next fev/ years as the goeds 
are acccnplished. Hie madiinery aaid ministerial organization has been 
set up, and the program vdll be taken over ty host people. 



522B3 Special Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 05 04 04 

PCVs in this program have backgrounds in deaf education, education of 
the blina, work vath the mentally and emotionally handicapped, axA similar 
fields. Ihey vork vdth the Ministry of Educatioi and the National Social 
Welfare Board. PCV activities include direct teadiing, ornthe-jcib train- 
ing/team teadiing/in-service training, basic researdi and curriculun 
development. 
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The ^jocUves of the program are: to plan and execute a naUonal 
study of the special education and rehabiUtation needs of the country 
in conjunction with the Ragional Center fbr Special EHucation and the 
Ifetional CJomdssion for S^ial EJducation; to set pciorities for 
fulfilling the needs of the nation's handicapped; and to train 50 
specialists fcy 1982 and recotmend new services that need to be estabUshed. 

The sites are urban; the recipients are lower and middle-class children 
and adole scents. The program size is reraining stable due to limited 
jrogranrndng opportunities (it is organized through the President's OatBids- 
sion), and prctolenB with fUl factors, if the requests were increased, 
there would be fill shDrtages. 



522B6 Occupational Training 9/1978 9/1979 9/1990 

volmteers on board 02 05 04 

nils program involves PCVs with backgrounds in vocational education, 
industrial arts, and skilled trades serve as technical trainers for 
the students in the national vocational schools. 

The cbjectiyes of the program are to assist the Handuran institute 
^ Worker gaining in the teaching of technical courses (auto mechanics, 
found^, refrigeration) to adolescents 15 to 18 ye&rs old ^ have not 
attended secondary school and to adults with little or no formal education. 

All the sites are urban; the recipients are from the lower class. 
This program addresses all levels frcm secondary upwards. Ihe program 
IS gradually growing, but is dependent qpon AID funding. Fill is scmetlJtBS 
a problem because applicants with skilled trades backgrxxinds are scarce. 



522C3 Agriculture Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers cai board 01 oi 04 

The PCV6 in this program teach agricultural subjects in one of two 
technical schools. The objectives of the program at« to provide instruc- 
tion in priority agricultural sttojects during a four-year period allowing 
at least 10 local instructors to earn advanced degrees elsewhere Which 
are required by new teadiing standards set by the schools. 

Both technical schools are in secondary cities; the program addresses 
lower and lower-ndddle class students at the university level, ihe 
program is gradually esqanding due to increased demand on the part of 
the host government. Pill is a prbblan due to the degree of technical 
expertise necessary. 

522C1 Laboratory Science Training 9/1978 9/1979 9/1930 

volunteers on board 03 06 03 

PCVs in this program teach science at the junior high level. Secondary 
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projec±8 involve teaching edditional courses, svx2h as educatic»ial psycho- 
logy, to teaciiers. Ihe objectives of the program ares to reorient the 
teaciiing of acience by iirproving the uses of lab facilities in 17 pilot 
seoorxaary and 4 nontal schools; to develop guidelines for use of scierxie 
labs; to work to a multiplier effect vdth in-service training to teachers 
In eleraentary aiid secondary schools within the regions; to develop new 
materials relying on locally available items. 

The sites are 25% urban, 50% smaOl town, 25% rural. The stuctents are 
from the lower class, and the teachers are from the middle class. The 
program aiddresses the secondzury level and teachera^ Ihe program is 
phasing-out because the goals have been met. 

522B7 Health Personnel 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 03 02 02 

PCWs in this program are graduate nurses vho teach at the national 
nursing school and provide on-the-job training and consultation in the 
affiliated hoispital. The objectives of the program are to have trained 
the following personnel by 1982: 200 auxiliary nurses, 30 x-ray techni- 
cians/ 30 anestheists, 25 hospited nedntenence personnel, and 30 lab 
technicians. 

All the sites are urban; the recipients are lower and middle class. 
The program addresses the university level. The project is getting 
smaller because the goals are being accaiplished and it may phase-out in 
the next few years. 

522C9 Adult Basic Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 00 01 02 

PCVs in this program vgoric vdth the Officer of Adult Bducatiai and 
Literacy Tradning as teachers, pratDttxS/j and in the development of 
materials. The objectives of the pirogram are to work with the Office of 
Mult Education and literacy to develop a more caiprehensive outreach 
program, especially in the rureLL areas. 

Most sites are in rural eureas or small towns; the recipients are 
adults fron the lower class. This program is just getting started after 
years of planning with the governmait. It will probably stay small because 
of political reasons. 
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9/1978 


9/1979 


9/1980 


1980TR 1981TR 1982TR 


* of PCV« 


1 108 


164 


121 


84 1 82 1 65 i 


# of Education PCVh 


1 71 1 


60 1 


53 1 


41 1 36 1 34 i 


% of EcSucation PCVb 


i 66% 1 


37% 1 


44% 1 


49% 1 44% i 52% i 


# of Formal BSucati.on PCVh 


1 59 1 


33 1 


31 1 


35 1 22 1 28 1 


# of Nonformal Eaucation PCVa 


1 12 1 


27 1 


22 1 


06 1 14 1 06 1 



Eduoation prograng Include: 

Agricultural Developnent 

Soclzd Develqpnait 

Rural ESucatioiMd. DevelojEinent 

Teadier Ttadning 

Cultural Developnent 



CXXJNITOf OVERVIEW 

During tiie last several years (1977-1980), PC/janaica has shifted its 
eiphasis, within the education sector, away fron art education and early 
childhood education and to^rtis the teaching of agricultural and practical 
skills. At the same tiine PC/janaica has continued training teadiers in 
special education and guidance counseling. This shift has occurred be- 
cause of the er^hasis the Janaican Qovernnent has been puttir^ on food 
production as well as the BHN programdrg philoBCKaiy of Peace Ctorps/ 
Wfeishington. ' 

PC/Janaica has also noted that within the Iteacher Tralnir^ Program, 
volunteers training special education teadiers and guidance counselors 
have been better accepted and nore successful than teacher trainers in 
early childhood develpftnent. Ihe cutting back of teadier trainers in 
these other svibject areas (chlldiood education, art) has led to a halvim 
of the size of the program since 1978. Ihis is the nain reason for the 
drop lii the overall nuntoers of volunteers within the education sector. 

Also contributing silently to the decrease of nuitbers is the absence 
Of volunteers in the Vbcational Rehabilitation/Trades Training Program. 
Ih the past, volunteers in this program have taught vocational skills to 
the handicapped. Qarrently, there are no volunteers in this progran 
because of a reorganization within the sponsoring Janaican agency. 
PC/Jamaica expects to resume this program in 1981 and has requested 8 
volunteers. 

Several Inportant issues pertaining to educational programmim in 
Jaitalca have been identified. First, in Janaica, a relatively developed 
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Peace Oorps cxxmtry, teachers do not respect volunteers \\Jio do not have 
hi^ qualifications, particularly \*ien those volunteers are to serve in 
a teacher training role. Can Peace Corps recruit enough highly skilled 
volunteers to nake a oontinuation of the Teadier Training Program viable? 

Another issue is vihether or not it it appropriate to place volunteer 
teacfhers in schools vhere the^ are essentially being used as cheap labor 
anJ \vhere the schDols, with a reallocation of resources, could afford 
to pay Janaican teachers? 

532A2 Agricultural Development 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 02 04 04 

Uie volunteers indicated in the figures above are agricultural educa- 
tors. Tfliere are nrniy other volmteers in this program bet they play an 
extensionist role, priirarily in fisheries. These volunteers teach in 
secondary schools in the small towns and villages. This program is part 
of the Jamaican Government's attenpt to stem the flow of youth into 
Kingston and nake them productive in their villages. The students tau^t 
by volunteers in this program are the rural poor. Although Peace Oorps 
expects this program to continue, Don Gallcway (the former Peace ODrps 
Cbuntry Director) says that the program will likely diminish in size if 
the new government shifts enjihasis away from agriculture in favor of 
siraJl m=inufacturing. 

532A3 Social DeveloFment 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volmteers on board 07 21 21 

Jamaica has sir^led out youth and women for special attention during 
the five year planning period from 1978-1983. Volunteers in the Social 
Developnent Program seek to promote better health and discipline as well 
as positive work attitudes and self confidence by working with a nurber 
of different youth related programs. VDlunteers, v*io are being requested 
to start training in winter 1981, will work as assistant girl guides 
trainers, child care specialists, craft tutors and physical education 
instructors. These volmteers will work in both the comtryside and in 
Kii^stCTi. In general, the recipi^ts of this program are the childrei 
of small farmers and sugar industry workers vto rank among the poorest 
labourers in Jamaica. PC/Jamaica expects to expand this project during 
the next several years and feels it is realistic to do so because these 
projects are supported by the coimanities served as well cs foreign 
assistance agencies (i.e. the Janaican Goverxxnent will not have to be 
relied upon for resources). 

532A4 Rural Educational Development 9/1978 9/197S 9/1980 

volunteers on board 05 06 01 
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The overall goal of this project is to iitprove the quality of life in 
specified areas of rural Jaoaica by providiixr ccxitinuing education to 
isolated naral oannunities and ty assisting than with projects designed 
to inprove their standard of living. In reality this is a cormunity 
developnent program with volunteers assessing the needs of the carenanity 
and th&i trying to develop short practical training courses for the 
youths of the contiunity. Cde volunteer recently set \sp a project to 
denonstrate tecihniques of rabbit raising. While this program vas expected 
to eocpand in 1978, it is new in a phase-out mode because of the lade of 
organization and funding and because of perscxial danger to volunteers at 
certain posts. No future trainee ir^xit is expected in this progrm^ 
tut PC/ Jamaica is intending to set up a similar type of program (with a 
different program manager) in conjunction with Catholic Relief Services 
in the near future. 



532A6 Teacher Training 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 41 23 20 

Teacher trainers are vorking in two general areas: guidance counseling 
and special education. In counseling, volunteers are teaching counselors 
methods of WDrking with adolescents around such issues as self-concept 
and career developnent. This program has broadened its sccpe from second- 
ary schools to include all educational levels including teacher training 
colleges. In the special education ccnqponent, volunteers, wDrking in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Education and several volunteer ag^xcies, 
WDik vath the deaf (preschoolers to adults), children with learning 
disabilities, and the physically and mentally hanaicapped. The program 
advocates the testing of children at an early age for the detecticxi of 
problems related to the abov"a. 

The schools are located in the biggest cities. The former Country 
Director reports that the studejits v*io live-in at schools tend to be 
from the poorest segment of the society, vhile the children with learning 
disabilities, vho are day studaits, represent a cross-sectic«i of Janaican 
children. The special education coiponent of the program is e:q>ected to 
grow as the Society for the Deaf, the Salvation Army, and the School of 
Hope are all naking new requests for volunteers. The guidance counseling 
conponent is expected to continue at the same size. A third coiponont, 
early childhood education, has been phased-out, due to its lack of success. 



532B1 Cultural Development 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers cxi board 09 05 07 

Volunteers in this program are placed at the School of Art, an art 
college, located in Kingston. The original project plan states that the 
project would not only enhance cultured development but provide market- 
able skills for young artists particularly in light of the tourist trade 
in Jamaica. However, the former Country Director states that the parogram 
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MM craatad nninly as a political favor. Ihe program is being phased- 
out nc»r due to its non-B!Si ai^-^iasis. U>lunteers ^o are artists vdll be 
riiifted into the Social Develcpnent Program vihich seeks to vork vdth 
groi^ such as tiie Rastas Who want to develop their artistic capabilities 
and tiieir self-reliance. 
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9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 19eOTR 1981TR 1982TR 



# of PC\fe 


1 155 


148 


133 1 


96 


93 


1 95 1 


# of EcJucation VCVa 


1 27 


51 


34 i 


19 


22 


20 1 


% of Education PCVs 


1 18 i 


35 1 


2G 1 


20 


24 


21 1 


# of Pormal Baucation FCVSs 


1 19 1 


35 i 


29 1 


19 i 


22 


20 1 


# of Nbnfortial Baucation PC\fe 


i 8 1 


16 1 


3 i 


0 1 


0 


0 1 



Education progratte Include; 

Agricultured uaucation 

Basic Skills/Erinary Education 



OOOKTRY OVERVIEW 

Past treids in education prograwtdng have been in the direction of 
nore teacher training in snail, rural, prinary schools and vocational 
educaticMi in pcinary and secondary scliools. EUture directions vdll 
focus principally on rural teacher trainihg, 

Progranming successes have been vdth the rural schools, because there 
is a real felt need, the task is not too sophisticated, and the job 
satisfaction is hic^. Less successful liave been teacher training/ 
educational developnent in urtoeai centers because of lack of si5)port, and 
Agricultural Bflucation because it never reached the snail ferraers. 
Agricultursa Education is a nonfomal education pcogran. 

The main issues facing education progranming are relations vdth the 
Ministry of Educatio n , plus insistence by its hicjh level officials on 
involvement in details of Peace C3orps prograraidng. Also, there has been 
a difference of opinion in placeraent of PCVs. Ohe host goverment wants 
PCVis in both its ej^jeriraental urban cehters and rural schools, while 
Peace C3orps prefers placing PCVis in rural schools. 

BHN prograraidng consolidated a move to rural, poor, grass roots paaoe- 
ments. The Desk Officer knows of iio effects condng firom the Celeste 
Deoeniber 1979 Education Meno. 



526A5 Agricultural Education 5/1978 5/1979 9/1980 

volmteers on board 08 ig 05 

The PCVs in this program work at an agricultural researcJi center 
vhich ej^jerlnents with crops, soils, aid other aspects of agriculture. 
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The objectives of the program are to discover, demcxistrate, ani dissemi- 
nate better ways of growing healthy, productive crops. Althou^ the 
desired Intent of the program is to share the research results and 
e^qperinental programs vdth small farmers, in practice it is mostly tiie 
larger landowners vAio taike advantage of the research. Die program 
addresses the adult level. 

Ihe project vas cut in half in EY '80 and will be maintained at a 
minijnal level. Althou^ the project was not too sucscessful, it was 
decided to continue the project because the founder of the research 
center \ihBre the PCVs work is presently the Minister of Agriculture. 



526A6 Basic Skills/Priinary Education 9/1978 9/1979 9/1980 

volunteers on board 19 35 29 

This program has two major ccmponentst rural sdhools, with PCVs teach- 
ing alongside of and tredning teachers working in small rural primazy 
schools? and educational centers, with FCVis specializing in distinct 
aspects of education and working in urban e^^erimsntatl schools, both 
primary emd secondary, ihe Vocational Education program was merged into 
this program due to its small nisifcers. 

Ihe objectives of the program are to teach childrm, but more lnpor- 
tantly, to transfer teadiing and educational develqpi^jnt skills to other 
teachers. 

The sites are 80% rural and 20% urban. Ihe recipients are almDst edl 
poor canpesinos; some of those in the urban centers are middle class. 
Ihe program addresses pr.'^mary, secQnd2ury, and some teadier training schools. 

The rural scihool component is being maintained at a high level. The 
urban center ocnponent has been silently decreased. If it were not for 
political reascais (the centers are a pet project of a higji goverrment 
official) Peace Oorps involvement might be discontinued altogether. 



<rU.8. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE:, 1986-620-622-/40691 
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Since 1961 when the Peace Corps was created, more than 80,000 U.S. citi- 
zens have served as Volunteers in developing countries, living and working 
fSSJl^n^ll^ people of the Third World as colleagues and co-workers. Today 
6000 PCVs are involved in programs designed to help strengthen local capa- 
city to address such fundamental concerns as food production, water supply 
energy development, nutrition and health education and reforestation. * 

Peace Corps overseas offices: 



BELIZE 

P.O. Box 487 
Belize City 

■BENIN 
Cotonou 



BOTSWANA 
. P.O. Box 93 
' Gaborone 

BURKINA FASO 
BP 537-Samandin 
Ouagadougou 

BURUNDI 

c/o American 

Embassy 

Bujumbura 

CAMEROON 
bp 817 
Yaounde 

CENTRAL AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC 
IP iOSu 
Bangu i 

COSTA RICA 
Apartado Postal 
1266 

San Jose 

DOHIK' IC AW REPUBLIC 
ApartecJo Postal 
1412 

Santc Domingo 



EASTERN CARIBBEAN 
Including: Antigua, 
Barbados, Grenada, 
Wontserrat, St, 
ICitts-Nevis,St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Dominica "Erin ' 
Court" Bishops 
Court Hill 
P.O. Box 696-C 
Bridgetown, Barbados 



ECUADOR 
Casilla 635-A 
Quito 

FIJI 

or Box 1094 
Suva 

6AB0N 

Libreville 



6AHBIA,The 
P.O. Box 582 
Banjul 



6HANA 

P.O. Box 5796 
Accra (North) 

GUATEMAL A 

6a Aveni'Ja 1-46 

Zona 2 

Guatemala 

HAITI 

c/o American 
Embassy 

Port-au-Prince 

HONDURAS 
Apart.ado Postal 
C-51 

Tegucigalpa 
JAMAICA 

Husgrove Avenue 
Kingston 10 

KENYA 

P.O. Box .30518 
Nairobi 

LESOTHO 
P.O. Box 554 
Maseru 

LIBERIA 

K , ^ A H 

BOX /U/ 

Monrov ia 

MALAWI 
Box 208 
Lilongwe 



MALI 

Box 564 

MAURITANIA 
BP 222 
Nouakchott 

MICRONESIA 
P.O. Box 9 
Kolonia, Ponape 
F.S.M. 96941 

MOROCCO 
1, Zanquat 
Benzerte 
Rabat 

NEPAL 

P.O. Box 613 
Kathmandu 

NIGER 

'ffrTij537 

Niamey 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
P.O. Box 1790 
Boroko 

Port Moresby 

PARAGUAY 
c/o American 
Embassy 
Asuncion 

PHILIPPINES 
P.O. Box 7013 
Manila 

RWANDA 

c/o American 

Embassy 

Kigali 

SENEGAL 
Bt- 254 
Dakar 

SEYCHELLES 
BP 697 
Victoria 

SIE RRA LEONE 
Private Mail Bag 
Freetown 



SOLOMON ISLANDS 
P.O. Box 547 
Honiara 

SRI LANKA 
&0/5 Siripa Road 
Colombo 5, 
Sri Lanka 

SUDAN 

bjodi Deutsch 
Administrator/PCV's 
c/o American Embassy 
Khartoum 

SWAZILAND 
P.O. Box 362 
Mbabane 

TANZANIA 
Box 9123 
Dar es Salaam 



THAILAND 
42 Sol 

Somprasong 2 
Petchburi Road 
Bangkok 4 

TOGO 

¥m94 

Lome 

TONGA 
BP 147 
Nuku'Alofa 



T UNISIA 

1002 Tunis- 
Belvedere 
Tunis 

WESTERN SAMOA 
Private Mail Bag 
Apia 

YEMEN 

P.O. Box 1151 
Sana'a 

ZAIRE 
BP 697 
Kinshasa 



ERIC 
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